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FINE FURNITURE 
LITURGICALLY CORRECT 
SKILLFULLY EXECUTED 





GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH MR. WILLIAM SCHULZKE 
Springfield, tlinois Architect 


HE war restricts the use of certain materials but there is no 

restriction upon creative ideas. If you are looking forward 

to a post-war building or alteration program, we can help 
give expression to your ideas. The ability of this organization to 
develop fine furniture, based on a full knowledge of rubrics, archi- 
tecture, and traditional craftsmanship is well known. We are 
placing at the disposal of the churches our experience and re- 
sources. We shall be glad to consult with you, to create designs 
and prepare plans, without placing any financial obligation upon 
vour church. Churches which take advantage of this service will 
be ready to start their programs as soon as materials are 
available. 


SOME ITEMS OF CHURCH FURNITURE NOW AVAILABLE 
Write 
OSSIT CHURCH FURNITURE COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 
JANESVILLE WISCONSIN 
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The search for Truth, in 
a democracy, is a search 
for freedom .. . freedom 
from misconception and 
misunderstanding. 


Hence, when an American 
ambassador, returning 
from Soviet Russia, wrote 
a report of his findings for 
all Americans to read, we 
at Warner Bros. under- 
took to make that report 
into a motion picture. 


The result is “MISSION 
TO MOSCOW”, 


xk k * 
What makes “MISSION 
TO MOSCOW?” so sig- 


nificantly great? 


Not merely that it is based 
on a great living document 










by a great American, the “MISSION TO MOSCOW” 


former U.S. Ambassador 
Joseph E. Davies. 


Not merely that it is bril- 
liantly cast, acted, directed 
and photographed. 


Not merely that it is an 
excitingandstimulatingad- 
venture in entertainment. 


All that, of course... 
and this: 


It opens up new avenues on 
the search for truth and un- 
derstanding. 





is a picture to see. 


It is a picture that will live 
in yout memory...a picture 
that will be discussed for 
months and years to come. 


“He is a free man whom 
the truth makes free’’. 


WARNER BROS. 


JACK L. WARNER, Executive Producer 








The Former u. s. amaassaoor JOSEPH E. DAVIES’ 


“MISSION TO MOSCOW” 
staring WALTER HUSTON - ANN HARDING win 


. GEORGE TOBIAS * OSCAR HOMOLKA + GENE LOCKHART. 
HELMUT DANTINE + Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 
Screen Play by Howard Koch « From the Book by 
Joseph £. Davies * Music by Max Steiner 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 
. 


Pictures Aren’t Distributed in 
Committee Meetings 

The Ideal Pictures Corporation of 
Chicago has become an _ outstand- 
ing distributor of motion pictures. 
The church field is but a small por- 
tion of its territory but I think it 
would be safe to say that in here 
it stands first in quantity of circu- 
lation. 

Mr. Bertram Willoughby, formerly 
a Congregational clergyman, heads 
this house. I talked with him for 
a few minutes as he sat at his desk, 
traveling bag by his side. What I 
wanted to find out was how, in a 
period in which subsidized organ- 
izations find it difficult to distribute 
religious pictures, he could do it ona 
straight business basis. 

The reply was snappy and to the 
point and can be applied to many 
other activities. He said: 

“T have found that you don’t dis- 
tribute pictures by holding commit- 
tee meetings.” 

There are a lot of religious activi- 
ties which could profit from this 
forthright advice. Some committee 
meetings move toward an end; more 
of them become an end in them- 
selves. That does not encourage 
progress. 


William H. Leach. 
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Victor Motion Picture Equipment 


Quickens the Tempo 


of War Teaching - Training - 


Entertaining 


Victor Equipment is hastening VICTORY on the home 
front and on the far-flung battle fronts of the world. 
Few war tools, if any, are doing such a vital war job. 


When peace returns, look forward to new Victor 
products. All Victor's talent for research, design and 
manufacturing will again produce the finest cameras 
and projectors for you. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


242 W. 55th St., New York @ 188W. Randolph, Chicago ® Davenport, lowa 


Distributors Throughout the World 


Alias 
PAT.OFE, 
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ESSENTIALS OF 
BIBLE HISTORY 


By ELMER W. K. MOULD, Elmira Col- 
lege. Study guide of the Bible in 27 
chapters, covering all the books; 
also Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. 
Maps, charts, glossary. 666 pp. $2.90 


THE OLD 
TESTAMENT SPEAKS 


By CARL SUMNER KNOPF, Univ. of 
Southern California. Provides elemen- 
tary and advanced study projects with 
each chapter. Source and archeolog- 
ical material. 372 pp. $2.50 


A MANUAL OF 
BIBLE HISTORY 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE, Revised 1940, 
by C. D. MATTHEWS, Birmingham- 
Southern College. Standard work on 
the Old Testament with recently add- 
ed Gospel and Apostolic history. 
432 pp. $2.50 


THE CAREER AND 
SIGNIFICANCE 
OF JESUS 


By WALTER B. DENNY, Russell Sage 
College. Includes guides for reading 
and discussions. Maps. 466 pp. 2.00 


NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 


By H. M. BATTENHOUSE, Albion Col- 
lege. Records Biblical scholarship in 


theology, history, criticism. $2.00 


FAITHS MEN LIVE BY 


By JOHN CLARK ARCHER, Yale Univ. 
Study of living faiths, each viewed for 
itself, its forms, symbols ani cultural 
setting. 499 pp. $2.75 


TYPES OF 
LITERATURE IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


By E. C. BALDWIN, Univ. of Illinois. 
Studies the Bible from a literary view- 


point. Stimulating. 218 pp. $1.00 
A SURVEY 
OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By J. M. PRICE, J. H. CHAPMAN, A. 
F. TIBBS, L. L. CARPENTER. Surveys 
approved methods of studying Reli- 
gion in college, home, community. 
333 pp. $2.00 


WORKBOOK FOR OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDY 


By RALPH D. HEIM, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary. Has 55 exercises 
adapted to any standard text. Paper 


cover. $1.00 
Send for “Books on Religion’ pamphlet 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 E. 26th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Sunday Schools in the 
United States 
HE chart above, released by the highest point of enrolment. 
United States Bureau of Census, Denominations which showed the 


used the base years of 1916, 1926 
and 1936 for studying the development 
of Sunday schools. Compared with 1926 
there was a decrease in enrolment of 
22,453 in 1936 or 12.2 per cent. Inas- 
much as there was a decrease of 14.2 
per cent in the number of churches re- 
porting there would naturally be a 
decrease in the Sunday school enrol- 
ment. As the study is based on 1936 
statistics both the Methodist Episco- 
pal and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, are shown. Since these 
have been merged with the Methodist 
Protestant Church into one denomina- 
tion. 

But a few of the donominations are 
shown in the chart but the statistics 
issued by the government include all 
of the denominations. The graphic 
study reveals that of the three years 
1916 saw the Sunday schools at the 


greatest loss in the ten years, 1926- 
1936, were the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, Southern Baptist Convention, 


Churches of Christ, Disciples of Christ, 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

Some denominations showed substan- 
tial gains. They include the Lutheran 
bodies, the Church of the Nazarene, 
the Negro Baptist and the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
The Assemblies of God, General Coun- 
cil led all the denominations with an 
increase of 2,321 or more than 300 per 
cent of the 1926 enrolment which was 
549. 
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Here Are Books by Master Craftsmen 


every one of which is packed from cover to cover with 
stimulating, practical material for preachers everywhere! 


N. F. Brand and V. M. Ingram 


THE PASTOR’S LEGAL ADVISER 


A reliable non-technical digest of laws which pertain to the 
work of the church, such as Sunday laws, church corporation 
laws, tax exemption, marriage laws, wills, et cetera. It is not 
intended to supplant expert legal advice, but fills a real 
need, and should be in every pastor’s library. 


by Andrew W. Blackwood 


PLANNING A YEAR’S 
PULPIT WORK 


Not a series of sermons, but a stimulus 
to original thinking and careful planning. 
The Christian year is divided into four 
periods, with a general theme for each 
period. Will help you add spiritual sig- 
nificance to your sermons. $2 


PREACHING FROM 
THE BIBLE 


Based on the thesis that the most fruitful 
preaching is biblical preaching, this book 
makes a thorough analysis of the prac- 
tical principles which underlie the devel- 
opment and preparation of effective serr 
mons from the Bible. Detailed and con- 
crete help. $2 


by Nolan B. Harmon, Jr. 
MINISTERIAL ETHICS anvETIQUETTE 


A dependable guide for private life and 
public appearances. An interesting and 
informing discussion of ministerial duties 
and proprieties. The author is up-to- 
date in his point of view, without in any 
sense impairing the inherent dignity of a 
spiritual and civic leader. The sections 
about pastoral calls and the minister’s 
relation to community life are especially 
valuable. 


THE PASTOR’S 
IDEAL FUNERAL MANUAL 


Invaluable aid to the minister in his most 
trying task. A thoroughly modern man- 
ual whose field of usefulness extends 
beyond the actual funeral service. A 
real and practical aid for conducting a 
beautiful and reverent burial service. $1.50 


Dawson C. Bryan 


THE ART OF 
ILLUSTRATING SERMONS 


“A book that stimulates the variety of 
homiletic presentation and increases the 
remembrance value of sermons.”—Ser- 
mon Digest. “It is concrete, practical, 
well illustrated itself, easy to read, and 
well organized.” —The Presbyterian. $1.39 


William Adams Brown 


THE MINISTER, HIS WORLD AND HIS WORK 


The problems which the minister faces today are no longer 
confined to his own congregation and community. What those 
new problems are and how the minister can and must prepare 
himself to meet them, Dr. Brown sets forth in one of the most 


$2 helpful books ever written for the ministry. $1 














Get 
A New Perspective 


From These 


PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PASTORAL WORK 
by Eric $. Waterhouse 


This study combines the practical 
working skills of contemporary psy- 
chology, the substantial current em- 
phases in theology and homiletics, 
and the abiding pastoral functions 
of the Christian ministry. A book 
for every preacher who wants spe- 
cific knowledge and scientific aid in 
dealing with the common, the special 
and the rare problems of his peo- 


ple. $2.50 


Karl Ruf Stolz 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY, Revisea 


Discusses the personality problems 
which workers with individuals con- 
stantly encounter. Not only the alert 
pastor and the candidate for the 
Christian ministry, but many leaders 
in the field of religious education will 
find it of practical value. The func- 
tion of the Christian religion in the 
enrichment or recentering of person- 
ality is set forth with clarity and 


vigor. May be used as a textbook 

for class work. $2.50 
Coming Soon! 

Karl Ruf Stolz 

THE CHURCH 

AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


This new book of Dr. Stolz stresses 
the hygienic and healing mission of 
the Church; shows how identifica- 
tion with the church and hearty par- 
ticipation in its life and work foster 
personal and interhuman relations 
and further the health of the whole 
man; and explores the social and re- 
demptive function of the local church 
in human sickness and health. A 
forward-looking book for forward- 
looking ministers. $2.50 














| by Halford E. Luccook 


PREACHING VALUES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 

Based on the New Translations 
Here is one book every minister should 
own! It contains the “high spots” of the 
Moffatt, Weymouth and Goodspeed trans- 
lations, showing how these new and vivid 
renderings may be put into the service of 


| Winning an eager hearing for New Tes- 


tament truth. These chapters will pro- 
vide suggestive starting points for fresh 
thinking. $2 


PREACHING VALUES IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


In the modern translations 


A source book of sermons which is a 
stimulus rather than a substitute for orig- 
inal work. Every page is alert, alive and 
aglow with sparkling insight, giving old 
truths a new persuasiveness. Here is a 
fresh approach to Biblical preaching 
which demonstrates that the Old Testa- 
ment can be intensely real, contempora- 
neous and human. A worthy addition to 
any preacher’s library. $2 


THE FINE ART 
OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


This practical book begins where the his- 
tory of Christian Worship begins with 
the Bible. It develops the subject first 
historically, then practically. It sets up a 
background of the philosophy and tech- 
nique of public worship entirely in line 
with our Protestant tradition. $2 


Jesse Halsey 


A LIVING HOPE 


The Loose-Leaf Funeral Manual 


A book that is not a book—Helps for 
funeral services printed on loose leaves 
that are contained in a looseleaf binder 
provided for the purpose. Here you will 
find services for all manner of people, in 
all conditions of life . . . for youth and 
age, for sudden passing or for those who 
have lingered. Completely indexed and 
boxed for your convenience. $5 





At Your Bookstore 


Abingdon-Cohevbry Press 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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For the Special Attention 

of 

CHURCHES, ORGANIZATIONS, 
and BUSINESS HOUSES 




















Our Ro.i or Honour 


Every Church, organization, shop and business the 
country over should display, in some prominent place, 
this attractive Roll of Honour—a constant reminder 
of those who have entered the Service. The Roll is 
printed in red and black on heavy, white Bristol] paper. 
There are spaces provided for recording eighty names. 












































PRICES 
SE CO ES Te Se eee ek Re nee eR BAL Sa, $1.25 
Complete, With Black, Red, Walnut, or Oak Frame 
(Removable Back, Glass Front) __......_....___--_-_- 9.00 
Packing Charge for Framed Honour Rolls _______________ 1.00 Size, 28%x19%4 Inches 
SIZE, 3x5 FEET SIZE, 4x6 FEET 
Wool Bunting ____-_-_-_-__- ____-$ 5.00 $ 7.00 
nee: Se 2 2h ul Seoul $ 9.00 $13.50 
he $26.00 $41.00 
aS Ere 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
8’ Pole (9’ Pole for Larger Flag)-- 3.60 3.60 3.60 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Eagle (Victory Metal) --.....---- 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
6-Inch Cord and Tassel __________- 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
|: rr eee $20.60 $24.60 $41.60 $23.00 $29.50 $57.00 














STANDS FOR THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


Stvie 11P1.—<Fer BPact OF: B-F0GE FO ba hie oe beeen ctw ssi nscnesonnes $5.00 
The “Modern” Stand—Wood Construction, Round, for 8-Foot or 9-Foot Poles.-_- 6.75 


THE SERVICE FLAG 











SIZE, 3x5 FEET SIZE, 4x6 FEET 
AP OOD 5 on Sen cen oomag ae $ 9.00 $13.50 
EE a na eee ee i EE $29.00 $41.00 
Cross Bar With Brass Ends ....2.5204i.i-.c- 1.60 1.60 2.20 2.20 
Cond end Tassel ......0c-.o2eso kes chee 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
ONE | neti ie Oh el ee $12.60 $32.60 $17.70 $45.20 

















We have a complete line of Honor Roll Plaques, 
ranging in price from $10.80 to $47.50 and up, de- 





pending upon the required size and style. 

An attractive Honor Roll Book, priced at $10.00 HMorehouse- Gorham Co. 
for 150 names and $12.50 for 300 names, will 
make an ideal gift for your Church or organization. 14 E. 4lst St.. New York 17, N.Y. 


Please write for detailed information. 
Postage Additional 
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Your Church, 1943-44. 


T is at this time each year that the editor 
turns prognosticator. Going over some of 
the past prophecies we find them so accu- 

rate that we are attempting to tell what is 
ahead in the next twelve months. As early as 
1939 we advised our readers to prepare their 
people for the realities of war. Later, we 
pointed out that, based on the experiences of 
other nations, the first years of war would 
find increased congregations and increased in- 
come for churches. We insisted that the paci- 
fist movement would not disappear with Pearl 
Harbor but would continue as a_ persistent 
well-defined minority group. Our prediction of 
an increasingly loyalty on the part of churches, 
to the nation, in the war is being justified. 


Church Attendance. Church attendance 
which has continued to be good during the years 
of the war will become adversely affected as 
we get into another winter. There will be sev- 
eral reasons for this. First, there is a short- 
age of man power due to military services. 
There will be few young men left in our con- 
gregations by early winter. As: the fathers 
are called into service it means heavier duties 
for the wife. Result is, non-attendance. 

Secondly, people are getting tired. You can’t 
work forty-eight, fifty and sixty hours a week, 
with no vacation, without physical fatigue. 
People suffering from this are not going to 
overcome transportation difficulties to, rush to 
church. 

The third reason will be the depression which 
comes with casualty lists making it diffi- 
cult for fathers, mothers and wives to face 
their fellow men. This can be overcome by a 
high type of ministry and Christian fellowship. 
But it is a quality of Christian fellowship which 
not all of our churches possess. A minister 
can’t prepare people for the inevitable casual- 
ties of war by skillfully evading in his sermons 
the moral and spiritual issues involved in the 
conflict. 

Money. Even if attendance slips: the 


churches can sustain their present rate of in- 
come. It may even be increased, but slightly. 
The wise churches will keep up the every mem- 
ber canvass idea even though it is conducted 
by mail or telephone. The main idea is to get 
pledges and envelopes in the hands of attend- 
ants and absentees. Some will be shrewd 
enough to encourage “contributions by mail” 
ts accommodate members and friends who do 
not find it possible to attend church. If the 
churches, as a whole, resort to new plans of 
every member collections church giving will in- 
crease. If they make no efforts to create new 
techniques, giving will just about hold its own. 


Church Schools. Church school and Sunday 
school attendance is down. For that matter 
most of your organizations find a lagging 
attendance. Attendance will still further de- 
crease. Parents have unusual burdens at the 
present time. They are relaxing the pressure 
usually put on their children for Sunday 
school attendance. The result is that they do 
not attend the school. Transportation will be 
increasingly difficult. The one bright spot in 
this picture is some cooperative program 
which encourages the children to attend Sun- 
day school at the nearest church but keep their 
enrollment in the school of his parents’ choice. 

Evangelism. Evangelism is of two kinds. 
There is the type which rises spontaneously 
out of human needs. There is a second type 
which is created by organization. We see no 
evidence cf the first arising; we see many 
efforts to create the second but the results are 
not challenging. We refuse to prophesy on 
what the Spirit of God may accomplish. With 
most of our readers we pray for a wide spread 
revival of religion for the present emergency. 
We doubt very much if any of the organized 
efforts, to date, will bring such a blessing in 
nation-wide proportions. 

Peace. The churches are becoming more 
articulate in regard to the post-war world and 
conceptions of a Christian peace are becoming 
n.ore clearly defined. At the same time there 

(Turn to page 88) 
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A Review of Religion 1942-43 


N many ways the large meeting of 

the Federal Council of Churches 

and other Protestant cooperative 
erganizations, at Cleveland in Decem- 
ber, 1942, serves to point up the 
changes and developments of American 
Protestant church history during the 
year under review. 

With regard to the war the Federal 
Council made the position of the Prot- 
estant churches absolutely clear and 
unambiguous, for the first time. The 
statement made by the Federal Coun- 
cil immediately after Pearl Harbor, 
and various pronouncements on the 
war by churches and denominations 
throughout 1942 had been lacking in 
clarity and incisiveness. Often it was 
almost impossible to discover where 
the churches really stood, in regard to 
the war. The new line, indicated by 
the Federal Council statement in De- 
cember, 1942, made clear that the 
council and its constituents did not re- 
gard the war as merely a conflict be- 
tween national self-interests and rival 
imperialism. The war aims of the 
Axis were described as positively anti- 
Christian; and the council, while ad- 
mitting that a victory of the United 
Nations would not in itself guarantee 
the establishment of a universal Chris- 
tian peace, asserted that such a victory 
would be favorable to Christian ob- 
jectives. 

The Federal Council’s pronounce- 
ment was overdue, for actually the 
Protestant churches had long been at 
work in an effective and wide-scale 
program of war service to the nation 
and to the armed forces. Through the 
chaplaincy, in which the Protestant 
churches provided over 70 per cent of 
the total number of chaplains in the 
armed forces, through service to sol- 
diers on leave and in the camps, 
through service to industrial defense 
communities, migrant workers, war 
refugees, and all along the line of the 
new “functional frontiers,” the churches 
were making a mighty contribution to 
the war effort. The high moral tone 
of the American fighting forces was 
in no small part accounted for by the 
efforts of the churches to keep religion 
close to the man in uniform, and the 
conditions of the war industrial com- 
munities would certainly have been far 
more difficult, from the moral and 
spiritual standpoint, had it not been 





*Church editor, “The Cleveland Plain Dealer.” 


by Walton W. Rankin™ 


for the ministry of the churches. 

Another development of the year 
trought to a focus by the Federal 
Council was the problem of Catholic- 
Protestant relations in Latin America. 
In recent years there has been a very 
marked increase of attention paid by 
the United States to the affairs of the 
21 Latin American nations to the 
south. The threat of interference in 
Latin America by European powers 
desiring to promote fascism and totali- 
tarianism has profoundly disturbed the 
American people. Just as in 1823, 
when the Monroe Doctrine was created 
as an answer to the European despo- 
tism represented by Prince Metternich 
and the Holy Alliance, a despotism 
which wished to help tyrannical Spain 
in the task of crushing the growing 
spirit of republicanism in the revolt- 
ing Spanish colonies in the western 
hemisphere, so, in recent years, a strong 
public opinion has arisen in America 
resenting the encroachments on South 
America of Spanish, German and Ital- 
ian fascism. 

It is out of this background that the 
strong Protestant reaction to the state- 
ment issued by the Catholic archbishops 
and bishops of the United States, of 
November 15, 1942, must be under- 
stood. Although nothing was said in 
the Protesant rejoinder about the close 
connection of powerful elements of the 
Catholic church with fascism in South 
America, persons familiar with the 
situation were well aware that such 
close association actually existed, and 
threatened not only religious but po- 
litical freedom in the Latin American 
countries. 

The statement of the Catholic hier- 
archy emphasized that the traditions, 
spirit, background and culture of the 
Latin American countries were Cath- 
olic, and warned that, “Every effort 
made to rob them of their Catholic reli- 
gion or to ridicule it or to offer them 
a substitute for it is deeply resented 
by the people of these countries and 
by American Catholics.” 

The crux of the Protestant answer 
was in the following section from the 
Federal Council’s reply: 

“It is with deep concern that we 
have witnessed an effort now publicly 
endorsed in the United States by the 
archbishops and bishops of a sister 
Christian communion which ‘constitutes 
a religious minority in this country, to 


set the relation of Protestant Chris- 
tianity to Hispanic America in a per- 
spective which does violence both to 
historical truth and contemporary fact. 
We deplore the pretension of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to circumscribe the 
religious freedom of Protestant Chris- 
tians in the proclamation of their 
faith, while by implication reserving 
for themselves the right to the uni- 
versal proclamation of their own. We 
can imagine no policy more certain to 
project into the New World the bane- 
ful intolerance which is now producing 
such tragic consequences in the con- 
temporary life of Spain.” 

The statement went on to say that 
Protestant institutions were regarded 
with great favor by government and 
people of Latin American countries, 
and that the churches represented in 
the Federal Council would continue to 
avail themselves of the constitutional 
freedom which the republics of His- 
panic America granted to represent- 
atives of every faith. 

That the problem of Catholic-Prot- 
estant relationships with regard to 
Latin America is apt to be a protract- 
ed one, seems evident. The outcome 
will be tremendously affected by the 
cutcome of the war. A triumph of the 
democracies should do much to estab- 
lish and uphold the principles of reli- 
gious freedom already written into the 
constitutions of Latin American states. 
This in turn should in the nature of 
the case benefit the Protestant cause, 
which historically has affirmed the 
rights of the individual conscience. 
North American Council 

The trend to ecumenicity was also 
in the spotlight at the Cleveland con- 
ference. A proposal looking toward 
the creation of a North American 
Council of Churches of Christ was sub- 
mitted to the delegates. The proposal, 
in effect, called for a merger of The 
Federal Council, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the 
Home Missions Council of North 
America, the International Council of 
Religious Education, the Missionary 
Education Movement of the United 
States and Canada, the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women, and the United 
Stewardship Council, to form the new 
North American Council. Sentiment 
in general was for the proposed coun- 
cil, and some of the groups meeting 
at Cleveland voted to join the council. 
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However, it will not be until 1945 or 
later that the merger can go into full 
effect, because it must be approved by 
some of the organizations in their own 
conventions and then some 60 church 
bodies must approve. The objects of 
the proposed North American Council 
include the manifestation of the es- 
sential oneness of the cooperating 
churches, the carrying on of their work 
in cooperation rather than in separa- 
tion, and the maintenance of fellowship 
and cooperation with similar councils 
in other areas of the world. 

The election of Presiding Bishop 
Henry St. George Tucker of the Epis- 
copal Church in the U. S. A., as presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, was an in- 
dication that the cooperation of the 
Episcopal church could be counted on 
in the work of building the larger and 
stronger fellowship. That the Church 
of England looked with strong ap- 
proval on the proceedings at Cleveland 
was manifested by the cordial message 
of greeting from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury conveyed to the council by 
Dr. Cockburn of Dumfries, Scotland. 

There has been little change in the 
condition of religion in Europe dur- 
ing the year in review. As in the 
previous year, the most significant and 
successful resistance to the Nazis has 
been made by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, whose primate, Bishop Berg- 
grav, although heavily guarded and 
restricted by the Nazis, still wields a 
potent spiritual and moral influence. 
The Nazis have continued their slaugh- 
ter and expulsion of the Jews. At this 
time, the Nazis’ victims among the un- 
fortunate Jews of Europe number more 
than two millions. The Federal Coun- 
cil set aside May 2 as a Day of Com- 
passion for the Jews in Nazi-occupied 
Europe, and urged Protestants to facil- 
itate the work of removing Jews where 
possible, and aiding the refugees. 

That there is a great, growing rise 
of interest in religion throughout the 
world, appears to be one of the phe- 
nomena of our times. The increase in 
the circulation of the Bible and of reli- 
gious books, the omnipresence of reli- 
gion as a subject of discussion, and the 
heartfelt need of millions of people for 
a faith to carry them through the 
privations, losses, horrors, and heart- 
aches of war, all go to show that reli- 
gion, far from having been consigned 
to oblivion as a thing extraneous to 
life, is once more entering the center 
and soul of life, where it has a proper 
and permanent abiding place. 
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Number of Churches in the 
United States 


E chart shows the number of 
churches in the United States of 
nineteen leading denominations. 

The diagram is based on the census of 
1936. This explains why some groups, 
since merged, appear as_ individual 
bodies. The chart is interesting as it 
reveals that there is little relationship 
between the number of churches and 
the number of members. For instance 
the Roman Catholic Church reported 
18,409 churches. But it reported 
19,914,937 members, making it the 
largest single denomination. The new 
Methodist body made up of a merger 
of three groups will have more church- 
es than any other denomination but 
will not have as many members as the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The 1936 census records a total of 
256 denominations with a total of 
199,302 local churches in the United 
States; in 1926 there were but 212 with 
232,154 churches. So while among the 
major bodies there is a _ spirit of 
merger evidently divisions are taking 
place. 

The government statistics are com- 


piled from data given by local church- 
es. In some instances, especially no- 
ticeable in the report on the Southern 
Baptist Convention, there is a wide 
variation from the figures given in the 
denominational yearbook. That book 
gives the denomination 24,671 churches 
which would give it a larger number 
than any body shown on the diagram. 





OPA RULES CLERGY MAY 
PURCHASE CARS 

The Office of Price Administration 
has formalized actions making clergy- 
men eligible for purchase of new, low- 
priced automobiles. 

A list of essential uses of cars, upon 
which eligibility for purchase of hard- 
topped 1942 automobiles with a manu- 
facturer’s list price under $1,500 de- 
pends, is being incorporated in the 
automobile rationing regulations by an 
amendment issued by the OPA. 

Included among eligible uses are 
“religious calls by practicing minis- 
ters” and “religious calls by religious 
practitioners.” 
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The Ghurch in Germany 


by Stewart W. Herman, fr. 


Here is a first-hand report of the German church which will be 


appreciated by every reader of this magazine. 


The article is 


lifted bodily, with certain omissions, from the volume, “It’s Your 
Souls We Want,”* by Mr. Herman. The entire book is worth 
careful reading. 


T is absolutely pointless to attempt 

to understand the religious situa- 

tion in Germany by comparing it 
with the ecclesiastical history and pres- 
ent status of religious organizations 
in America. The religious develop- 
ment of the American people is some- 
thing altogether unique and, conse- 
quently, its problems are of a different 
type from those which face European 
churches. It must be remembered, for 
example, that the conquest of Germany 
for Christianity goes back to those 
dark days of a medieval age when the 
spirit of the early church had already 
been corseted by the ecclesiastical con- 
ventions of hierarchical tradition and 
dictation. Before the German tribes 
became enlightened with the education 
brought to them by their new religion, 
Christianity had already descended 
from a spiritual faith to a mechanical 
contraption of prayers and offerings. 
Spiritual power had to a great extent 
been replaced by temporal power. 


By Martin Luther’s day there was 
just enough of a vital spark left in 
German Christianity to ignite the heap 
of combustible souls who looked to the 
church in vain for full inspiration and 
solace. It is quite comprehensible that 
German historians even today should 
look upon the Reformation as an erup- 
tion of the national spirit which re- 
volted against temporal domination by 
a worldly priesthood that took every- 
thing and gave almost nothing. The 
Reformation was in certain respects a 
democratic revolution. It took the 
responsibility for the care of the Ger- 
man spirit out of the hands of the 
“absentee owner” and placed it in the 
hands of authorities nearer home. It 
brought God nearer to the individual 
by making every Christian his own 
priest, but it laid up future trouble by 
depositing the temporal ecclesiastical 
authority in the lap of the local ruler 
who, technically, delegated it to a 
bishop or prelate of the church. 


Thus the concept of the church has 
*From “It’s Your Souls We Want” by Stew- 
art W. Herman, Jr. Published by Harper & 


Brothers. Used by permission. 


always been closely connected in the 
German mind with the concept of the 
state. It is tied up with the high ideal 
of a Holy German Empire which 
burned all the stronger in the German 
soul because the dream was never ade- 
quately realized. And, instead of los- 
ing this vision as the centuries un- 
rolled, it was rationalized and elevated 
into a philosophy, consciously or un- 
consciously, by every thinker from 
Kant to Nietzsche. It was glorified by 
many of the greatest dramatists, poets, 
novelists, and musicians from _ the 
Saxon author of the “Heliand” to 
Richard Wagner and, at last, Hans 
Grimm whose Volk ohne Raum (People 
without Space) is the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the Nazi movement. There- 
fore, to those who are familiar with 
this tendency in German thought, the 
concept of the Schwarze Korps will not 
be altogether unexpected: 


“The State is the living expression 
of the divine order experienced by the 
community of the nation. It draws its 
moral laws from the divine order, from 
the revelation of God in nature, 
through the destiny, the life and the 
death of the nation. The National- 
Socialist State will create the divine 
order in all spheres of life. It pro- 
motes what is natural, and combats 
what is contrary to nature.” 

“This state religion,” the article con- 
tinues, “must stand above the confes- 
sions. There can be only one divine 
order, and the state, being bound to 
iit, must leave every individual free to 
seek the revelation either through an 
intermediary, as in the Christian 
churches, or as a believer in God 
(Gott-glaubiger) who thinks the inter- 
mediary can be dispensed with. The 
state cannot bind itself to one or the 
other and, as it has no intention of 
adding a state church to those already 
existing regards itself as justified in 
demanding that the “political churches 
should turn themselves into truly reli- 
gious communities.” 


The Germans who, at various times 
and in various places, could no longer 
reconcile their religious faith with the 
political system under which they lived 


had learned to emigrate. Luther was 
not quite ten years old when Columbus 
discovered America and laid vistas of 
new worlds before the incredulous eyes 
of those who had good reasons for 
leaving the old world. Modern Ger- 
mans may not be so strongly condi- 
tioned by the events of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries, with their tremen- 
dous emigrations, have instilled a Wan- 
derlust in the nation and, at the same 
time, left a deposit of descendants who 
were content to bow under the increas- 
ingly heavy yoke of discipline, control, 
domination, and dictation. Most of the 
“rebels” came to the United States, 
like the Pennsylvania Germans. When- 
ever Nazis remarked about my family 
name and asked whether I never felt 
the call of my German blood, I replied 
that my ancestors left the Vaterland 
with no more regret than is felt by 
the great majority of Jews who have 
been driven out in search of a new 
home. 


Germany, in brief, has never known 
the religious independence which was 
jealously guarded by our colonists and 
later placed at the basis of American 
government. Vaguely we realize this 
but its implications have not been 
grasped by our imaginations. From 
the Reformation the German church 
has been sheltered under the arm of 
the German state, even in the days of 
Frederick the Great in whose estima- 
tion Christianity suffered because of 
his royal father’s excess of stern piety. 
German pastors and priests, following 
the medieval tradition, were accus- 
tomed to be the pillars of every com- 
munity and, although discredited to a 
certain degree by the enlightenment, 
they retained their favored position at 
the top of the social strata. So far as 
organization was concerned,’ the 
church’s prestige was enhanced rather 
than diminished in the nineteeth cen- 
tury by a new arrangement with the 
state to collect regular taxes from 
church members, by the regulations re- 
quiring civil officials to be baptized 
Christians, and similar acts. Under- 
neath this protective armor of social 
and political approval, the maggots of 
skepticism, rationalism, materialism, 
and socialism were eating away the 
very substance of faith, but the facade 
was unaffected. 


Under the circumstances none of 
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the religious phenomena which char- 
acterized American or even British 
Christianity were to be found in Ger- 
many, least of all those gales of revi- 
valism which occasionally blew with 
such destructive and cleansing force 
through our free churches. Sunday 
schools in Germany remained a weak 
and inconsiderable influence because 
religious instruction was given into 
the hands of professional school teach- 
ers. The missionary spirit, although 
German projects along missionary lines 
have been admirable, never really 
seized hold of those amorphous congre- 
gations in vast, half-empty churches. 
The pastors for the most part were 
unfamiliar with the heart-rending job 
of trying to build up struggling par- 
ishes, because parish lines were care- 
fully demarcated and there were almost 
no Germans who did not belong to 
church and pay the stipulated tax. It 
must be granted, in spite of the fore- 
going, that the inner mission work of 
the Catholic and Protestant churches 
was exemplary. The German church 
was characterized by a quiet convic- 
tion and strength in the Christian life 
of the nation, without which indeed 
present-day resistance to the Nazi per- 
secution would never have been pos- 
sible; but any close observer of the 
German scene was forced to the ines- 
capable conclusion that the odor of de- 
cay and death hung between the soar- 
ing Gothic arches of those great cathe- 
drals. The death rattle could be heard 
in the uninspired singing of choirless 
congregations who, on the other hand, 
would crowd the same church doors on 
a holiday afternoon to satisfy their 
hunger for fine music with the rendi- 
tion of a splendid oratorio. 


Hitler has changed much of this in 
the few years he has been in power, 
but it was never his intention to do so. 
It is a common observation that more 
people are going to church than ever 
before, but they do not go to hear a 
Nazi message. Even now only those 
churches possessing a preacher with a 
genuine Christian message are full of 
worshippers. Such churches are not 
as numerous as they should be, largely 
because a new generation of church- 
goers has not yet risen up. If the 
Nazis have their way, this new race 
of ministers will never arise, at least 
not in the state universites which are 
the only kind of universities Germany 
has. 

At this point it would be well to 
correct another misconception enter- 
tained by many Americans, namely, 
that the various factions within the 
German Evangelical church are actu- 
ally separate denominations. There 
are independent denominations, such as 


the Baptists, Methodists, and so on, in 
Germany but they constitute a minor 
fraction—not more than a million or 
so—of all Germans. When one speaks 
of the German church one thinks of the 
entire population which, since the an- 
nexation of Austria and other Catholic 
territories, is divided almost equally 
between Roman Catholic and Evangeli- 
cal (Lutheran-Reformed). The Prot- 
estants still have a slight majority. 


Within the single Evangelical church, 
however, there are many provincial 
churches which are more or less auton- 
omous but which could be compared 
with American churches only if there 
were a “Church of Ohio,” a ‘Church 
of California,” and so on, within an 
all-embracing “Church of the United 
States.” The designations which have 
become so familiar today—such as 
“Confessional,” “German Christian,” 
and the like—do not describe separate 
entities so far as recognized “corpora- 
tions under public law” are concerned. 
These “churches” may be described 
more aptly as movements within the 
church which, for purposes of com- 
parison, are not unlike the “high 
church” and “low church” movements 
within, let us say, the Anglican 
church. The designations actually in- 
dicate the degree of relative import- 
ance attributed to church and state un- 
der the Hitler regime. Thus it fre- 
quently happens in the larger cities 
where big congregations have three or 
four pastors that one or two of the 
ministers may be “Confessional,” one 
or two of them may be “Neutral,” and 
maybe there is one who is a “German 
Christian.” Naturally, they do not al- 
ways get along very well together, but 
usually the work in the big parishes 
is divided in such a manner that a 
semblance of unity is preserved. As 
& general rule the “Confessional” pas- 
tors have the largest audiences when 
they preach and they usually have the 
largest catechetical classes. In one Ber- 
lin church where there was one “Con- 
fessional” pastor and one “German 
Christian,” the former had over one 
hundred catechumens and the latter 
had only two or three. Of course, the 
implication is that Nazi parents do not 
bother to send their children to Chris- 
tian catechetical class at all. 


As time went on there was, of course, 
a natural tendency for the pastors who 
were congenial to draw together, or 
for men with pronounced viewpoints to 
team up only with “neutrals.” Every 
effort was being made by the Nazis to 
eliminate the opposition by preventing 
the ordination of candidates who were 
radically “Confessional” and by setting 
up strict requirements in the state uni- 
versities through which all prospective 
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pastors must pass. As a counter- 
measure the “Confessionals” established 
an administration of their own, as we 
shall see, and they set up supplement- 
ary seminaries which were quickly out- 
lawed; but the fact remains that even 
the Niemoeller faction still constitutes 
an integral part of the German “state- 
church.” The “German Christians,” on 
the contrary, have been technically dis- 
banded because it was felt that a sep- 
arate movement was superfluous in the 
Nazi state. They remain, however, as 
& very real, if not vital, factor in the 
church picture owing to the fact that 
they enjoy official protection. As all 
theological professors must be party 
members and, ostensibly, Nazi Chris- 
tians, no need was felt to set up fac- 
ulties outside the state universities, 


Needless to say there are no “Ger- 
man _ Christians’ in concentration 
camps. The “Moderates” or “Neu- 
trals” have had nothing more than an 
occasional visit from the Gestapo or to 
the police station. Although some two 
thousand of the “Confessional” pastors 
have at one time or another been be- 
hind the bars or called up for repeat- 
ed examinations, not more than a hand- 
ful of them is in jail or concentration 
camps at the present time. Many hun- 
dreds, however, have been retired from 
active service before their time, or os- 
tracized from certain cities or prov- 
inces, or been ordered to refrain from 
preaching and teaching. The govern- 
ment has tried to maintain the fiction 
that these men entered into political 
activity against the state. This charge 
is very hard to prove because not even 
the Nazis have been able to define po- 
litical activity with exactitude . . . oth- 
erwise they would have to arrest most 
of the “German Christians” who have 
managed to stir up more unrest than 
all the “Confessionals” together, with 
the possible exception of Niemoeller. In 
Germany it is impossible even to grunt 
without being suspected of treasonable 
utterance, provided that someone is in- 
terested in denouncing the grunter. 
Americans have heard a lot about these 
restrictions of freedom of speech, but 
no one can know what it really means 
until he has lived under them. 


The main difference between the 
“Confessionals” and the “German 
Christians” is, as we shall abundantly 
see in subsequent chapters, that the 
latter put Hitler and Germany before 
Christ and the universal brotherhood 
of men, whereas the former believe 
that they can fulfill their national ob- 
ligations best by paying primary alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ and the larger 
Christian fellowship. The ‘“Moder- 
ates” have either tried to reconcile the 
two loyalties in their lives or they 
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are “Confessionals” who have not as 
yet declared themselves openly. There 
are certain refinements of these posi- 
tions and certain historical reasons for 
them which are well worth considerable 
study. In the next three chapters a 
chronological account of the evolution 
of the church struggle will be pre- 
sented so that the isolated news items 
which have been appearing in the 
American press may be viewed as 
pieces of a historical mosaic which up 
till now have not been assembled at 
all. Some of the pieces are still miss- 
ing no doubt, but it is not too early to 
attempt a fairly accurate reconstruc- 
tion of what has happened to Chris- 
tianity as an organized religion under 
Hitler. It is, of course, much too 
early to estimate what he has done to 
Christianity as a personal faith and 
way of life. 


Just as the first section of this book 
was devoted to portraying the non- 
Christian attempt to lay hold of the 
German soul, this section is concerned 
with the vain hope of ardent National 
Socialists to capture the German soul 
by pre-empting its traditional home, 
namely, the church. In 1937, Joseph 
Buerckel, one of Hitler’s most useful 
Gauleiters who later helped in the sub- 
jugation of Austria, spoke at Speyer 
and admitted that the Christians had 
not yet been subdued. “Do you know, 
my German compatriots,” he asked, 
“that there remains in Germany only 
one party which has_ unfortunately 
evaded us? It has concealed itself in 
the religious catacombs, saying it is 
persecuted and that salvation is at 
hand because it knows that fools go 
quickest into the traps of the hypo- 
crites. This party has nothing what- 
soever to do with the real saints. There 
must be an end of this barricading 
behind the walls of the churches!” 


The story of the struggle of that 
church with the state represented by 
Joseph Buerckel is one of the most 
amazing records of spiritual resistance 
in the fact of political pressure that 
the history of Christianity has to of- 
fer. The old spirit of “protestantism” 
—whereby no exclusion of the Cath- 
olics is intended—has flamed up again. 
Protesting somehow lies in the very 
make-up of the German, especially the 
North German, but his religious pro- 
tests in the last century had dribbled 
out into comparatively inconsequential 
disputes on obscure doctrinal issues or 
in petty squabbling over social ques- 
tions whose connection with the great 
problems of life was tenuously remote. 
Polemical pamphlets, right up to Hit- 
ler’s advent, continued to fill the air 
like snow flurries out of season but they 
never seemed to “settle.” 
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As late as 1935 and 1936 when I 
still attended classes in two German 
universities, it seemed as though the 
professors were interested chiefly in 
mental gymnastics. The students who 
graduated from the faculties of theol- 
ogy were frequently learned on the 
finer points of dogma but they were 
ill-prepared for practical church work 
and contact with the personal prob- 
lems of their parishioners. In fact, 
few of them expected to do the kind 
of yeoman service performed by an 
American parson. Here lies another 
important difference between German 
and American Christianity. They 
would become typical civil servants 
with a fairly secure financial and so- 
cial position. They would stand on 
» kind of pedestal in the community 
and wait for their people to come to 
them, during office hours of course. In 
the towns and cities, where there were 
two or three pastors to each church, 
they would preach only once a week. 
Owing to the very large parishes they 
would, however, have to officiate at 
many baptisms, marriages, and funer- 
als. In short, they would have a kind 
of office job and, like a physician, be 
on call. The pastor’s position was not 
necessarily a sinecure but it was 
stereotyped and clerical. 


All that has changed in the past few 
years. The old days—I shan’t call 
them good—will probably never re- 
turn. The younger men, few though 
they are who are being attracted to 
the ministry, are definitely not enter- 
ing the profession because of its finan- 
cial security or social prestige. In the 
Third Reich neither of these attrac- 
tions remains. Prestige and security 
are to be found only in easily obtain- 
able government jobs. In fact, owing 
to compulsory entrance into the army, 
the supply of ministerial students has 
practically been cut off. Some able- 
bodied young men may still study medi- 
cine, for example, but absolutely none 
may study theology. Consequently, the 
theological faculties in many univer- 
sities have closed and in the others 
there is only a handful of students. 


The condition of the theological fac- 
ulties gives an accurate index to the 
disastrous impact of Nazism on the 
German church. Between 1932 and 
1934 the number of ministerial candi- 
dates had reached a post-World War 
peak. In 1932 there were 7,085 Prot- 
estant theological students, including 
384 women. Three years later this 
figure was almost cut in half, to 4,113 
students. In 1939, just before the out- 
break of war, Professor Paul Althaus 
of Erlangen published some statistics 
regarding the future of the ministry. 
He noted that many North German 


universities had lost 75 per cent of 
their theological students and that the 
South German universities were not 
much better off. Erlangen itself had 
had 660 in 1933-34 and now had only 
220. Whereas students of Protestant 
theology constituted six per cent of all 
university students in 1934, ministerial 
candidates—both Catholic and Prot- 
estant—dropped to four per cent in 
1937 and 2.12 per cent in 1939! It is 
true that Protestant ministerial stu- 
dents at Berlin fell from about 1,000 
in 1933 to 472 in 1937, and in the sec- 
end year of the war to fewer than 20. 
Tuebingen, which maintained itself 
longest, dropped from 672 in 1937 to 
about 80 in 1941. 


Professor Althaus estimated that the 
German church needs at least six hun- 
dred new Evangelical ministers each 
year and that not one-half of that 
number could be attained even in 
peacetime. Of course, a sharp drop of 
candidates was to be felt in most profes- 
sions, but the ministry was by far the 
hardest hit. With the outbreak of war, 
of course, the situation became more 
critical owing to the fact that all 
young men were drafted for military 
duty. Retired ministers were recalled 
to active service and, in most other 
cases, active pastors were forced to 
double, triple, and quadruple their 
work. It is hard to foresee just what 
the eventual result of ths great short- 
age of pastors will be. Germans have 
learned that trade and politics are not 
only much more remunerative than the 
professions but that they are less op- 
probrious in Nazi eyes. Furthermore, 
long years of exacting studies are not 
necessary to such careers as Hitler now 
offers to clever men who, even in peace- 
time, must spend two years in military 
training and six months in labor camp. 
Professor Althaus was right when he 
said, “The theological students of to- 
day are courageous people.” This 
applies also to candidates for the Cath- 
olic presthood and sisterhood who nor- 
mally outnumber the Protestants two 
to one. 


The increase of work and the in- 
crease of suffering have given the Ger- 
man pastor and the German priest a 
new outlook on his work. He has seen 
his youth lured or driven away from 
the church, and he hasn’t been able to 
do much about it. He has seen a new 
religion promulgated with the tacit ap- 
proval of the state, aganst which the 
state-church was prevented from re- 
acting effectively. He has seen the 
Jews—including Christian non-Aryans 
of his own congregation—robbed of 
everything they owned and hunted 
from the country. He has conducted 

(Turn to next page) 
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Getting the Most From Your Slides 
by Lyne S. Metcalfe 


HE widespread use of slidefilms 

in churches, and the importance of 

having visualized church meetings 
and lectures run off smoothly, has 
prompted the production of a slide- 
film, the purpose of which is to show 
precautions which may be taken to 
assure that result. 

This new slidefilm is titled “Tips on 
Slidefilms,”* and comprises. eighty 
frames or pictures of the reading or 
discussional type. 

It is shown in this new production 
how seemingly simple laxities or over- 
sights, the result of carelessness or 
lack of experience, may often cause 
embarrassing interruptions in church 
illuustrated lectures and talks, and 
which greatly nullify the value of the 
program itself. 

This new film shows what these pre- 
cautions are, and will serve to greatly 
improve the smoothness and effective- 





*Released by the Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
Sixty-five cents per strip. 


ness of the church program if followed 
carefully. 

Chief points visualized and explained 
are: 

The meeting room should be ready 
before the group gathers. 


The room must be reasonably dark 
but no darkening is necessary for 
small groups of ten or fifteen people. 

The screen should always be placed 
in the darkest part of the room. 

The screen should be high enough to 
give all an unobstructed view of the 
pictures. 

Never place the screen in a draft. 
A waving screen makes an out-of-focus 
image. 

Place the projector just far enough 
from the screen so that the image will 
fill it. 

Have the projector high enough so 
that the heads of the audience do not 
obstruct the projected pictures. 

A small rug thrown over the cord 
will prevent people tripping over it. 








Students should view the screen at Not more 
than a 45-degree angle, or ~ 
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Tie the projector cord around the 
table-leg so that the projector won’t 
fall over if someone should trip over 
the cord. 

To rewind the slidefilm, start at the 
end—dull side out. 

Keep fingers off the face of the roll 
or slide. 

This slidefilm also gives visualized 
suggestions for conducting church and 
Sunday school classes, meetings and 
lectures, and suggests other ways to 
use slidefilms in series. 





The Church in Germany 
(From page 14) 
the funerals not only of suicides but of 
mentally incompetent people who were 
murdered in the asylums to which they 
had been entrusted. He has seen a 
new World War in the making and 
he has seen it break once more over 
the heads of his people, and then he 
has been hindered in every way from 
ministering both to the soldiers at the 
front and his own parishioners at home. 


I could continue such a list indefi- 
nitely but further itemization would 
not really help to show why it is that 
German pastors have been forced to 
“protest,” not because National So- 
cialism has touched their bodies or the 
bodies of their people, not because it 
has violated their minds or the mental 
integrity of their Christian members, 
but because it has entered into their 
very soul—and the soul of German 
Christianity. Consequently, it has be- 
come relatively dangerous to go to a 
church where there is a “protesting” 
pastor. The reaction is not dissimilar, 
superficially, to that of many Ameri- 
cans who, in smaller communities, are 
marked, or feel themselves marked, by 
attendance at the sermons of a paci- 
fist pastor. I say that in order to try 
to bring home to Americans the cour- 
age it takes to stand on the unpopular 
side, even in a country which does not 
live in terror of a Gestapo. 


For pastors to communicate with one 
another regarding what is happening 
to the church in the various parts of 
Germany is both difficult and danger- 
ous. It is impossible to use the open 
mails. Consequently a grapevine tele- 
graph has been set up and messages 
are speeded back and forth with in- 
credible swiftness. Arrests made in 
southwestern Germany on a Saturday 
night may be known in Berlin on Sun- 
day morning in time for a special peti- 
tion to be included in the pastor’s 
prayer. Furthermore, these pastors 
have not surrendered the young people 
without a struggle. Small groups of 
the youth have caught the spirit of 
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their devoted pastors and been in- 
fiamed with a loyalty to the Christian 
jaith in a way that our American 
youth—even the most active leaders of 
Christian Endeavor, for example—can 
hardly imagine. 

I was asked to speak to a group of 
boys, aged 16 to 20, who assembled 
once a month in an air-raid cellar in 
Berlin to worship and strengthen each 
other against the persistent attempts 
of National Socialism to divide them 
from their churches. It was no hap- 
hazard, indifferent gathering. I was 
amazed, almost frightened, by the fer- 
vor of their faith and by the adult 
intensity of their convictions and, not 
least, by the eagerness with which they 
hung on every word I used to describe 
the manifold activities of American 
churches. I had the feeling that a 
description of heaven with streets of 
gold would not have moved them nearly 
so deeply as that simple account of 
the fruits, both good and bad, of reli- 
gious freedom in the United States. 
After they finished their service with 
one of Luther’s robust hymns and a 
brief prayer and before [I took my 
leave of them on the blacked-out street, 
they said to me, “Tell the young Chris- 
tians of America about us and tell 
them there are more groups like us 
who will not give up the Christian 
faith of our fathers!” Out of such 
groups—and there are many through- 
out Germany—will come the new 
Christian church. Both the party and 
the church know that the future be- 
longs to the next generation. At pres- 
ent the state has the youth but the 
church has not given up. The Brown 
Shirts have not forgotten what the 
determined fanaticism of a small group 
can accomplish; I have spoken with 
clear-sighted Nazis who see in the 
resurrection of a dead church the end 
of their own movement. 


But it is an uphill fight. The church 
must be reformed if the vast mass of 
its members is to become actively in- 
terested again. Today, even in par- 
ishes where very strong Christian 
leaders are at work and the spark of 
faith has been fanned into flame by 
Confessional pastors, not more than 
two or three per cent of the total num- 
ber of church-tax payers come to com- 
munion. I have been in a country 
church—whose pastor, it is true, was 
a mediocre preacher of the old school— 
when I and a friend of mine were the 
only adults in the congregation at the 
Sunday morning service! But the 
children of the catechetical class were 
seated in the gallery. That was a 
couple years ago. Just before leav- 


ing Germany I heard that the town’s 
veterans of the last war had been for- 
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bidden to attend a funeral service in the 
church in their uniforms. Whereupon 
they simply doffed their regulation 
caps, left them outside the church door, 
and went in to service! That is what 
I mean by the new “protestant” 
church in Germany. 

The church leaders of Germany, al- 
though fully conscious of the historical 
ramifications of the situation in which 
they found themselves in 1933, were 
divided as to the attitude they should 
take toward the new movement. Some 
of them envisaged a glorious new era 
for the church under the protection of 
an avowedly Christian regime because 
National Socialism had placed the 
plank of “Positive Christianity” in the 
party platform as early as 1921. Oth- 
ers, with keener perception, felt dub- 
icus about the Nazis’ appreciaion of 
Christian values and came to the con- 
clusion that the German church, in 
gaining the world, would lose its own 
soul. Still others—the majority—con- 
servatively reserved judgment and 
quietly waited to see what Hitler would 
really do. 

Hitler came to power under the im- 
pression that his Fuehrership auto- 
matically included sovereignty over the 
German people not only in a political 
sense but in every sense in which the 
Volk could be considered an integral 
entity. As over 97 per cent of the 
citizens of the state also belonged to 
the church at that time, the concepts 
of church and state simply coincided 
in the minds of many Germans, includ- 
ing Hitler. Furthermore, the separa- 
tion of church and state, although spe- 
cifically provided for in the constitu- 
tion of the Weimar Republic of August 
i1, 1919, had never been carried into 
full effect. All efforts to separate 
church and state before the World War 
had failed, but with the upheavals con- 
sequent upon overthrow of the mon- 
archy this resistance collapsed and a 
hasty divorce was granted by the new 
constitution, the adoption of which was 
not only uncontested but welcomed by 
the church factions which formerly op- 
posed all thought of separation. Al- 
though this constitution clearly said, 
“A state-church does not exist” (Ar- 
ticle 137), the legislative steps neces- 
sary to sever the financial relations be- 
tween church and state were never 
taken and the Republic continued not 
only to collect the church taxes but 
to grant certain annual subsidies which 
the state had agreed to make a cen- 
tury before. 


Thus the relationship between church 
and state in Germany was and is ex- 
ceedingly complex although, as the 
author of Gott und Volk says, “one 
stroke would set us (the Nazi state) 


free.” By this one stroke is meant 
the suppression of Christianity which 
could be accomplished by cutting the 
purse strings in accordance with the 
constitution, especially if the present 
Nazi law making supplementary church 
collections illegal were not revoked. 





CATHOLIC POPULATION OF U.S. 
INCREASES 

The Roman Catholic population of 
the United States, Alaska, and the 
Hawaiian Islands now numbers 22,945,- 
247, according to the Official Catholic 
Directory for 1943, just published. This 
figure represents an increase of 389,- 
005 over the number of Catholics re- 
ported last year. 

Archdioceses with Catholic popula- 
tions in excess of one million are Chi- 
cago, with 1,598,900; New York, with 
1,111,718, and Boston, with 1,092,078. 
Brooklyn, New York, with 984,905, con- 
tinues to be the largest diocese, while 
Pittsburgh, with 694,472, is the second 
iurgest. 

The number of Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops is 21, two of whom are car- 
dinals, while the number of bishops has 
increased to 129. At present, there 
are 24,031 diocesan priests and 12,- 
929 regular priests, a total of 36,970, 
or an increase of 390 over 1942. 

The number of parishes with resi- 
cent priests has grown to a new high 
of 13,416, while mission churches have 
decreased by 110 to a total of 5,560. 

The directory lists other statistics 
which reveal the effect of wartime 
cenditions on Catholic institutions. 

The number of seminaries has de- 
creased by 10 to a total of 193, while 
the students for the priesthood have 
dropped from 17,545 to 16,838. The 
number of high schools has increased 
by 54 to 1,522, but the total of uni- 
versities, colleges, and academies is 
smaller, and their combined attend- 
ance stands at 472,472, or 28,616 less 
than last year. The number of chil- 
dren attending parochial schools has 
decreased by 16,475 to 2,048,723, rep- 
resenting 7,647 elementary schools, or 
54 less than in 1941. 

The number of welfare institutions 
has increased since 1942. Orphanages 
are now taking care of 38,456 children, 
an increase of 7,193. There are now 
183 homes for the aged and 726 Cath- 
olig hospitals. 

The directory reports that conver- 
sions to the Roman Catholic church 
numbered 86,905 during the past year. 








“LEGAL RIGHTS OF SERVICE 
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The Social Problems of Wartime 


A Twelve-Month’s Reading Outline 


by William L. Ludlou* 


We originally announced a course for this issue entitled, “Pas- 
toring in Wartime.” The unfortunate death of Professor Karl 
Stolz on March 29, made it necessary to arrange a substitute for 
his work. Professor Ludlow of Muskingum College picked up the 
study. He gives the viewnoint of a social scientist and con- 
tributes a most comprehensive survey of the literature in the 
field. There is a gold mine of information here for the minister 
who wishes to tutor himself in this vital subject during the next 
twelve months. 


ORLD WAR II is bringing to 

the ministry in a very serious 

manner some of our common 
problems which we have faced in times 
of peace. The minister who mounts 
his pulpit on Sunday morning to find 
a good percentage of his manhood off 
to war, who sees juvenile delinquency 
in his own church school, and who him- 
self feels the hedonistic philosophy of 
life spreading through his parish looks 
to some source for information by 
which he can be enligtened. It is true 
that many of these problems were with 
us during peace time. However, in 
many instances there is a noticeable 
increase due to the concentration of 
defense plants in certain parts of the 
nation. 


No social scientist claims to have 
what many laymen often demand—the 
answer. Social life is entirely too com- 
plicated a phenomenon to answer such 
problems so simply. Nevertheless there 
have been great advances made in some 
of these fields of study which, when 
studied as objectively as it is hu- 
manly possible, will give the minister 
some basis upon which to meet the 
situations arising in his parish. 


There are several approaches which 
may be followed in studying the prob- 
lems of our wartime era. We could 
view each of the situations which we 
find in our parish as a problem. That 
is we look upon social problems as 
diseases of society which threaten the 
welfare of the group. The second ap- 
proach to our subject could be made 
by explaining our present difficulties 
on the basis of biology or psychology. 
For example, Gobineau and his fol- 
lowers promulgated the theory that the 
decay of all communities as well as 
civilizations is the result of racial in- 
termixture. The third approach at- 


*Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio. 





tempts to explain our war problems in 
terms of the geographical. This group 
believe that crime, illiteracy, divorce, 
suicide and insanity may be the result 
of the operation of geographical fac- 
tors. The fourth group might be called 
the cultural school. The various forms 
of social disorganization in the world 
today may be explained on the basis 
of institutional malfunctioning. 


It should be made clear that in the 
selection of books for this study, I am 
in no way endorsing the points of view 
cf the writers. The books are chosen 
because they are competent treatments 
by recognized scholars in the field. 
There are subjects on which great 
changes of points of view have been 
made during the past decade or two. 
On others there have been no important 
variances made from conclusions held 
earlier in this century. For this rea- 
son the student is warned about the 
selection of books on subjects which 
have been making rapid strides during 
the past decade or two. 


One of the problems in any reading 
course is the obtaining of the books 
necessary for study. More books are 
listed here than any one minister can 
possibly own. Many of the _ books 
selected will be books which will have 
value for years to come. Many of the 
theological seminaries have lending li- 
braries. One may obtain some of these 
books from the state library at your 
capital. Moreover, ministerial associ- 
ations may purchase some books and 
make them available. 


Summer Survey (July-August) 


For July and August a minister 
might review some of the references 
dealing with problems of social devel- 
opment and change. The purpose of 
the readings for this period would be 
to obtain a clear perspective of the 
subjects. The minister will find that 


some of these subjects must be studied 
as related themes to the larger whole 
of life even though for the purpose of 
this outline of study they will be 
treated separately month by month. 
For the minister who would like to 
read something not easy but very re- 
warding for his intellectual struggles, 
I would recommend for the summer 
survey period of July and August R. 
M. MaclIver, Social Causation.1 This 
book written by one of America’s keen- 
est students of society is a study which 
very thoroughly analyzes one of the 
most important problems of mankind— 
that of the why, when and how. It gives 
a very intelligent picture of man in his 


universe and his various relationships 


to socal phenomena. 

There are a number of other refer- 
ences which are more elementary. 
While some of them deal with philo- 
sophical problems of causation, they 
are written more simply. Chapters 1, 
2 and 3 of Social Problems, third edi- 
tion by J. L. Gillin, C. D. Dittmer, R. 
J. Colbert and N. J. Kastler? is a very 
vecent reference and a thorough analy- 
sis of social issues. Dr. J. H. S. Bos- 
sard’s Social Change and Social Prob- 
lems, revised edition,? is another ref- 
erence which is somewhat more exten- 
sive in its treatment of the problems 
of social change. The first seven 
chapters outline the changing concep- 
tions in the study of social issues and 
the meaning of social change. This 
volume is an enlargement and a revi- 
sion of his earlier book Problem of So- 
cial Well-Being published in 1927. A 
reference which is more elementary 
than either of the two just given is 
J. M. Gillette and J. M. Reinhardt 
Current Social Problems.4 The first 
two chapters of this interesting volume 
consider the nature of social problems 
and the relationship of social issues to 
society. A fourth suggestion for the 
summer survey assignment is Social 
Pathology by Stuart R. Queen and 
Jennette R. Gruener.5 The revised 
edition of this book appeared in 1940. 
The first three chapters present an up- 
to-date summary of the field of social 
problems. The authors cover very 
thoroughly the approaches and meth- 
ods which one may use in the study of 
social issues. There are two other ref- 
erences which may be given. Mabel 
A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, So- 
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cial Disorganization, revised edition, 
contains in chapters one and two a 
survey of the problems of personal and 
social nature.6 The other study is Er- 
nest R. Mowrer, Disorganization: Per- 
sonal and Social.7 The first five chap- 
ters of this book is recommended for 
study. 


The major purpose in these readings 
for the summer months is to show the 
interrelationships of all the issues of 
cur war period as well as to demon- 
strate the social truism that there is 
no one solution to any social evil. 
While it is still true that “whatever 
a mah sows that he also shall reap,” 
it is an accepted principle that he 
gathers where he does not sow. In 
these selected readings the student will 
find varying positions assumed by the 
writers concerning the _ individuals 
responsibility for his own action. He 
must during the course of his reading 
come to a basic understanding of the 
relative explanations of human action 
and thought. 


The selected topics for the year’s 
study are not subjects necessarily pecu- 
liar to the war period. They are simply 
a few of many which could be included. 
In each of them it will be possible for 
the ambitious person to continue be- 
yond the limitations of the theme. 
They are issues which the Christian 
church must through its ministry and 
laymen be able to guide the community 
to a more intelligent understanding 
and Christian practice. 


September: The Juvenile Delinquent 

There is no topic which seems to some 
clergymen more baffling than that of 
the juvenile delinquent. What books 
will help me to better understand this 
youth? Juvenile delinquency is highly 
correlated with population change, bad 
housing, poverty, foreign-born and 
Negroes, tuberculosis, adult crime and 
mental disorders. One of the best one- 
chapter summaries of juvenile delin- 
quency is found in Elliott and Merrill, 
Social Disorganization, revised  edi- 
tion.8 Chapters four and five of that 
text cover in brief form many. of the 
angles of this difficult subject. 


One of the questions which Dr. 
Thrasher asked the many children in 
the Chicago slums was “What does 
your gang do?” “Oh,” came the reply, 
“we go robbin’ mostly.” In a volume 
written in 1927 and reprinted three 
times Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher has 
given in his The Gang one of the most 
interesting studies of juvenile delin- 
quency which we posses today.2 An 
important study of the girl may be 
found in W. I. Thomas, The Unad- 
gusted Girl.10 Although a book written 
two decades ago, it contains observa- 
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tions of great value for the student of 
the problems of delinquency. 

There is one excellent survey of the 
whole theme of juvenile delinquency 
in W. C. Reckless and M. Smith, Juve- 
nile Delinquency.11 Here the subject 
is treated as a whole with a considera- 
tion of every factor which might be 
important. Aside from this kind of a 
summary there is a very useful ap- 
proach through biographical studies. 
William Healy and A. F. Bronner, 
Delinquents and Criminals, Their Mak- 
ing and Unmaking,12 and Sheldon 
Glueck and E. T. Glueck, 1000 Juvenile 
Delinquents13 are two excellent books 
which follow this method of study. 
Clifford Shaw’s volume, of which he is 
the editor, Brothers in Crime,14 is a 
ease study of five brothers who fol- 
lowed careers of crime. This volume 
is an important conclusion to two oth- 
er volumes written by Dr. Shaw. His 
volume The Jack Roller15 and his The 
Natural History of a Delinquent Ca- 
veer16 are life stories of two delin- 
quents written by the boys themselves. 
The first relates the long and difficult 
story of readjustment. The second 
pictures the series of delinquencies 
leading up to commitment to the state 
reformatory for a twenty-year sen- 
tence. 


The publication in 1942 by Clifford 
Shaw and Henry D. McKay of Juve- 
nile Delinquency and Urban Areas17 
brings together one of the most im- 
portant studies of delinquency in our 
time. A study of delinquency in twen- 
ty-one cities, this study is of greatest 
importance for those who confront the 
problems of preaching in war time. 
Here the student who is eager to be 
informed concerning factors in delin- 
quency may find a clear and forceful 
presentation of facts. An alternative 
suggested reading to this study is 
Henry W. Thurston’s new book Con- 
cerning Juvenile Delinquency.18 Here 
is a brief study of some two hundred 
pages which looks upon this theme 
from the angles of causes, practices 
by courts, and the treatment in the 
community. 


October: Adult Crime 


There are seven standard references 
on the subject of criminology. These 
books are treatments of the subject of 
crime in all its various aspects. I am 
giving the titles of these seven volumes 
and suggest that as far as possible 
the student look over each. One vol- 
ume may have a greater appeal for 
study than another. These seven vol- 
umes are Fred E. Haynes, Criminol- 
ogy,19 N. Cantor, Crime and Soci- 
ety,2® Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and 
the Community,21 Walter C. Reck- 
less, Criminal Behavior,22 Edwin H. 


Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, 
third edition,22 Donald R. Taft, 
Criminology,24 and Arthur E. Wood 
and John B. White, Crime and Its 
Treatment.25 I have found that the 
yolume by Wood and White is very 
well adapted for the layman who 
wants to learn some of the intricate 
relationships in criminal behavior. 

A warning should be given for stu- 
dents who use references which con- 
tain a great amount of statistics. It 
is a fad among some of the pseudo-sci- 
entists in this field to quote statistics 
at length. Caution should be taken 
in knowing whether the statistics have 
been gathered by competent students. 
Moreover it should be understood 
whether the references given are re- 
fined to the extent of clear definition of 
the acts being discussed. For example, 
to talk about the amount of grand lar- 
ceny in the United States has little 
meaning since grand larceny in one 
state may be petty larceny in another. 
Reliable information concerning the 
amount of crime in any quarter of the 
year may be obtained by writing the 
Department of Justice, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, for their quarterly 
reports on the amount of crime in the 
United States. These bulletins are 
very interesting for there are many 
pictorial summaries given. 

Adult crime may be approached 
through a study of explanations for 
such behavior. Donald Taft in his 
Criminology has an excellent section 
on this subject. Chapters four through 
eighteen cover it very thoroughly. Pro- 
fessor Tannenbaum gives a different 
explanation than does Taft for criminal 
behavior. The first nine chapters of 
Crime and the Community Tannen- 
baum attempts to show that society 
to a large extent creates the criminal 
through various social and political 
practices. Emphasizing certain legal 
aspects of criminality Arthur E. Wood 
and John B. Waite in their Crime and 
its Treatment explain in chapters 
eleven through eighteen some of the 
variants in definitions of criminality 
and the methods of obtaining justice. 

Another aspect of the subject of the 
edult criminal is that of prison admin- 
istration and control. Perhaps in no 
area of community life is there such 
e need to expose some of the filthy 
places called city jails. There is a 
jail in an Ohio county in which the 
odors are so bad no visitors are ad- 
mitted. This jail is surrounded by 
three churches which even though they 
have the political and social power 
to act they have failed to do so. What 
is a good jail? What are the present 
suggestions given for good principles 
of prison administration? Fred E. 
Haynes in his The American Prison 
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System26 has summarized not only the 
historical changes in practices and 
methods but suggests some of the bet- 
ter ways of administration today. 


A third aspect of study of adult 
crime is that of release and probation. 
In some states the ministry is called 
upon to assist in the supervision of 
men and women released from prison. 
One of the best summaries of the prob- 
lems associated with the release of men 
and women from prison is found in 
Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of 
Criminology,27 third edition, chapters 
twenty-five and twenty-six. Wilbur 
LaRoe, Jr., has writen a very inter- 
esting study of parole in his volume 
Parole With Honor.28 These volumes 
will be of particular interest now since 
there is much consideration—and in 
some states it has been done—of re- 
leasing prisoners for army service or 
for work in war plants. 


November: Prostitution and 

Sex Offenses 

One of my students majoring in my 
department of sociology picked up a 
woman hitch-hiker last year. When 
asked by my student what her des- 
tination was, she replied: “I am in a 
business. I am going to the camps.” 
Prostitution is one of the oldest pro- 
tessions—if it may be called that—of 
humanity. It is more characteristic of 
some of our so-called civilized nations 
than it is of primitive peoples. This 
month’s readings might easily be di- 
vided into two topics: sex offenses and 
prostitution. 

Ministers serving urban areas espe- 
cially where war plants have in- 
creased the population considerably 
know the real problem facing them 
concerning sex offenses. A good intro- 
ductory reference to the subject of sex 
problems is found in Mabel Elliott and 
Francis Merrill, Social Disorganiza- 
tion, revised edition,29 chapters eight 
and nine. Here the student will find 
a brief but very thorough analysis of 
some of the problems associated with 
sex offenders. Other discussions on this 
subject might be the following: John 
H. Gillin, Social Pathology, revised 
edition, pages 300-304309; L. G. Brown, 
Social Pathology, chapter 1131; E. R. 
Mowrer, Disorganization: Personal and 
Social, chapter 1332; and Donald Taft, 
Criminology, chapter 17.33 


There are two books—one an old 
one and the other more recent—which 
analyze the roles of the unmarried 
mother and unmarried father. Percy G. 
Kammemer’s The Unmarried Mother3+ 
is an intensive study of the problems 
of a group of mothers with illegiti- 
mate offspring. Floyd Dell’s The Un- 
married Father35 considers the same 


theme from the masculine point of 
view. 

When we turn to the other theme for 
the month—prostitution—there are at 
least three aspects of the subject which 
are very important for wartime study. 
There is the question of disease. An 
excellent map showing the states in the 
Union which have legislation on the 
control of prostitution may be found 
in magazine Survey Graphic for March 
1942.36 The article entitled “No War 
Boom in Venereal Disease” written by 
Dr. W. F. Snow is a very up-to-date 
statement of the current problem. For 
a good summary of the subject of pros- 
titution with special emphasis upon the 
issues of disease I would suggest read- 
ing chapter ten of Elliott and Merrill, 
Social Disorganization, revised  edi- 
tion.37 


The second aspect about which pros- 
titution may be studied would be the 
individuals associated with the busi- 
ness. Such books as William L. George, 
A Bed of Roses38; Ben Reitman, The 
Second Oldest Profession39; W. C. 
Waterman, Prostitution and Its Re- 
pression in New York City, 1900- 
193149; and Howard B. Woolston, 
Prostitution in the United States41 
are references which will give a basis 
for understanding the manner in which 
prostitution as a commercialized busi- 
ness operates. Public Affairs pamph- 
let number 65 contains a good survey 
entitled “Prostitution and the War.’’42 


The third aspect of the study of 
prostitution concerns the question of 
what ministers can do about the situ- 
ation. One of the sanest books ever 
written on this phase of the subject is 
Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social 
Hygiene43 in which he gives an excel- 
lent statement of the problems involved 
in any social hygiene program. I be- 
lieve that viewing prostitutes through 
some of their own autobiographies may 
be a means for the student to find for 
himself a better understanding of how 
to deal with this problem. Among 
some of the autobiographies written 
are: Sheila Cousins, To Beg I Am 
Ashamed44; Caroline Slade, Sterile 
Sun45; and the Autobiography of Box- 
Car Bertha.46 


December: Drink and the War 


The corner saloon of 1900 is with us 
in 1943 dressed up in modernistic 
equipment and served by the fair sex. 
There are many ministers, who serve 
city churches in particular, that would 
like to know how to present in a new 
fashion the facts of the liquor traffic. 
I have found ministers who had to con- 
vince their own trustees about the 
seriousness of the situation. I believe 
for one thing that prohibition was 
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abolished politically because we min- 
isters did not keep up the educational 
work on the subject of liquor during 
the prohibition era. 


Perhaps one of the best books to ap- 
pear during this century cn the sub- 
ject of alcohol is that of Robert S. 
Carroll entitled What Price Alcohol?47 
In 1940 a journal devoted to the sci- 
entific study of alcoholism was begun 
under the title of “The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Studies on Alcoholism.” This 
journal published at Four Hillhouse 
Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
contained numerous studies which have 
the imprint of thoughtful and scientific 
analysis of a very great wartime prob- 
lem. Many of these articles have been 
prepared for popular reading. To date 
fourteen of these pamphlets have been 
published.48 


For an illuminating autobiographical 
discussion of the stages of complete 
alcoholism the student should secure a 
copy of William Seabrook, The Asy- 
lum.49 Here we find a very up-to-date 
consideration of the institutional treat- 
ment for acute alcoholism as well as 
a glimpse into the factors which in- 
duce a person to become a drunkard. 
Other books which present fair to good 
discussions of the subject are Karl A. 
Menninger, Man Against Himself50; 
E. H. Starling, The Action of Alcohol 
on Man51; and Haven Emerson, editor, 
Alcohol and Man.52 

Survey Graphic in its special issue 
entitled “Fitness for Freedom” con- 
tains an article by Dr. Howard Hag- 
gard on drink and the war.53 Mate- 
rial concerning legislation advocated 
for the restriction and control of liquor 
about army camps may be obtained by 
writing to Senator W. Lee O’Daniel, 
Washington, D. C. For material which 
may be used to illustrate the manner in 
which the tavern has become a disor- 
ganizing instrument in a community 
the student should read The Tavern, 
« Social Problem published by the 
Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago.54 


January: Women and Children 

in Industry 

Women and children have been vic- 
tims of our machine civilization in a 
special sense. Even in these days of 
war the temporary or the expedient is 
often the reason for certain labor prac- 
tices. Here again it is the respon- 
sibility of the church to present the 
facts as they may be given. An excel- 
lent one chapter survey of this subject 
may be found in Elliott and Merrill, 
Social Disorganization, revised edition, 
chapter fifteen.55 Here these authors 
present a clear and fair picture of the 
subject. The readings for the month 
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may be divided into two parts. One 
may deal with women in industry 
while the other may be concerned with 
children in industry. 

One of the best sources of reliable 
information concerned for both women 
and children working may be ob- 
tained from the various publications of 
the Department of Labor in Washing- 
ton, D.C. By writing the Children’s 
Bureau of that department or the 
Women’s Bureau of the same depart- 
ment the student may obtain lists of 
publications. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor 
publishes monthly the “Monthly Labor 
Review” which may be found in most 
of our public libraries. These sources 
of information I regard as some of the 
best material available on the subject. 

An excellent brief summary of the 
evolution of child labor and the at- 
tempts made to curb it may be found 
in A. G. Taylor’s Labor Problems and 
Labor Law, chapter sixteen.56 Here 
may be found tables and charts which 
present the issue of child labor in a 
very vivid manner. This chapter also 
gives the text of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment to the Federal 
Constitution on child labor. An ex- 
ceptionally able analysis of the child 
labor problem may be found in Katha- 
rine Lumpkin and Dorothy Douglas, 
Child Workers in America.57 Two oth- 
er good references on this topic are the 
Report of the Sub-Committee on Child 
Labor of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection en- 
titled “Child Labor,”58 and the pub- 
lication of the National Child Labor 
Committee of New York City written 
by Gertrude F. Zimand and entitled 
“Child Labor Facts.”59 


When we turn to the subject of wom- 
en working in industry I suggest that 
the student read chapter seventeen of 
A. G. Taylor, Labor Problems and 
Labor Law.6° Here again we find an 
excellent introductory summary to this 
subject. A bulletin by Mary E. Pid- 
geon entitled “Women in Industry”’61 
and published by the Department of 
Labor contains an authoritative analy- 
sis of the problems of working women 
by an expert in the Women’s Bureau. 
Florence P. Smith has summarized the 
various state laws regarding women 
working in industry in her “State La- 
bor Laws for Women.”62 A series of 
pamphlets published for these times of 
war have been issued by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee of New York City. An 
old one but still good is pamphlet num- 
ber 17 based on a study made by The 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It is 
entitled “Why Women Work.”63 The 
second is that written by Ruth Shall- 
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cross entitled “Should Married Women 
Work?”’64 The third pamphlet in this 
same series is Katherine Glover, “Wom- 
en at Work in Wartime.”65 This last 
reference gives a brief bibliography on 
this subject. An instructive article 
discussing women working in industry 
may be found in Survey Graphic and 
entitled “‘Arms and the Women” writ- 
ten by Beulah Amidon.66 


February: Men in Industry 


There is no issue of greater import- 
ance for the war effort than that of 
unionization and war production. Be- 
tween the views and methods of John 
L. Lewis and the pleas of an Eddie 
Rickenbacker, we find our churchmen 
torn with misunderstanding if not mis- 
information. I certainly believe that 
the Christian gospel and the Christian 
church must make itself felt in the 
present scenes of labor struggles. For 
the student who is not familiar with 
the history of labor movements I sug- 
gest one of three books for reading. 
Herbert Harris in his American La- 
bor67 has written a very clear account 
of men in industry from the historical 
point of view. This volume has pic- 
tures of the leaders of the labor move- 
ment as well as a fair analysis of the 
problems confronting men who work 
in our industrial plants. The second 
suggestion is Robert R. R. Brooks’ 
volume When Labor Organizes.68 This 
study, written by one who has given 
his life to the analysis of labor prob- 
lems, is in fact a brief encyclopedia 
of labor. The third volume is by the 
same author, Robert Brooks, and is 
entitled Unions of Their Own Choos- 
ing.69 This volume is a study of the 
work of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


A very inexpensive volume which 
contains brief biographical studies of 
the major labor leaders of the United 
States is Bruce Minton and John Stu- 
art, Men Who Lead Labor.79 This 
volume gives in an informal manner 
the backgrounds of the labor leaders 
of today. For students desiring the 
latest and most scientific studies on 
the subject of collective bargaining I 
suggest these two for study. D. O. 
Bowman’s study, Public Control of La- 
bor Relations,71 is now the most up- 
to-date study of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The other study was 
financed by the Twentieth Century 
Fund and is a factual survey of labor- 
management relations in leading Ameri- 
can industries. How Collective Bar- 
gaining Works,72 a survey made and 
published under the direction of Dr. 
Harry A. Millis, will give any student 
desiring scientific information as to the 
relationships as they exist between 


‘capital and labor in several of our 


major industries. 

A very timely reference which is of 
importance in the study of men in in- 
dustry during this period of war 
crisis is the recent issue of Survey 
Graphic.7® The issue edited by Stu- 
art Chase is entitled “From War to 
Work.” The eighteen articles in this 
issue are timely for they view man not 
simply in his present war job but also 
what he will or can have after the 
war is over. 


The Public Affairs Committee of 
New York has issued five pamphlets 
concerning men working in wartime. 
Maxwell S. Stewart in his pamphlet 
america’s Factories74 gives a picture 
of the development of the factory sys- 
tem in America. Philip, S. Broughton 
has described in another pamphlet the 
United States Employment Service 
and how it functions. His pamphlet is 
entitled Man Meets Job—How Uncle 
Sam Helps.75 T. R. Carskadon is the 
author of the third study Labor in De- 
fense Crisis.76 Maxwell S. Stewart is 
the author of the fourth study The 
Coming Crisis in Manpower.77 The 
last pamphlet in this series is the sum- 
mary of the manpower survey in Bal- 
timore, Maryland. It is written by 
Sanford Griffith and entitled Where 
Can We Get War Workers?78 These 
tive pamphlets give a good picture of 
labor in the present war emergency. 

In the study of men in industry it 
is interesting to observe that 1942 
marked the one hundredth anniversary 
of the enactment of the first labor law 
in the United States for the protec- 
tion of workers in industry. This law 
enacted in Massachusetts in 1842 pro- 
vided that children should not be em- 
ployed in any factories for more than 
ten hours a day if they were under 12 
years of age. An informing source of 
labor trends may be found in the 
American Labor Legislation Review79 
and published by the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation. This 
quarterly may be found in most pub- 
lic libraries. 

March: Religious Beliefs and the War 

This subject may be approached 
from two angles. One view may be 
to look at the Christian faith in order 
to determine what may be our em- 
phasis for a time of war. The other 
approach may be to make an attempt 
to understand the increasing prevalence 
of the apocalyptic element in religion. 
It is fortunate that a study of reli- 
gious beliefs can at one and the same 
time give us both a better understand- 
ing of our Christian faith in present 
war situation and also see a sane view 
cf the apocalyptic nature of our faith. 


There is nothing more valuable for 
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a minister to possess than a clear and 
intelligent philosophy of _ religion. 
When I hear either laymen or clergy- 
men saying that their faith is being 
shattered by these days of war I say 
to myself these persons need a revital- 
ized religion. A religion which will 
have all its practices intelligently re- 
lated to each other. I suggest as a be- 
ginning point of study on this topic of 
religious beliefs in wartime a reading 
cf one or all of the following books. 
No book has given me more intellec- 
tual and spiritual nourishment than 
has Auguste Sabatier’s Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion.89 I regard his 
chapter on “Religion and Revelation” 
and the other on “The Essence of 
Christianity” as two of the best in 
English. Emil Brunner’s little volume 
The Philosophy of Religion81 is an- 
other more brief review. This volume 
is a modified position of the “Crisis 
Theology” of the First World War. A 
still different approach is found in a 
volume edited by W. R. Matthews, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, entitled The Chris- 
tian Faith.82 A volume which is more 
philosophical than theological and rep- 
resenting an American attempt to look 
at the world as it functions today is 
A. Campbell Garnett’s A _ Realistic 
Philosophy of Religion.83 The author of 
this book, written by one who was born 
in Australia and educated for the min- 
istry in the Disciples of Christ, has been 
in this country since 1934. A fourth sug- 
gestion for reading is a volume writ- 
ten by Alfred E. Garvie called The 
Christian Faith.84 The last chapter 
entitled “Duty and Destiny” is a most 
inspiring summary. 


Not only is it necessary for us to 
find once more a clear understanding 
of the philosophical basis of our reli- 
gious faith but it is important to know 
the meaning of revelation. Numerous 
religious groups have grown up during 
the past century in this country and 
are increasing due to the war excite- 
ment. To receive an intelligent inter- 
pretation of revelation I suggest the 
reading of Ernest F. Scott’s volume 
The New Testament Idea of Revela- 
tion.85 There is an excellent chapter 
on “Revelation” in H. H. Farmer’s 
volume The World and God.86 


Finally we should view the subject 
of religious beliefs in wartime not only 
from the points of view of a philosophy 
and a consideration of the meaning of 
revelation in our day, but also from 
the asking of the question: What does 
the gospel mean for us in wartime? 
There are many references which could 
be given for brief review of the pur- 
pose and meaning of the Christian 
gospel. Three very different books are 
suggested. All or only one as time 
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Church Members in the 
United States 





prist 1.329 


The diagram above was released in 
connection with the Federal Census of 
1936. It shows proportion membership 
but the new 1943 American Yearbook 
of the American Churches reveals gains 
in most bodies since the census. While 
the 1936 census gave a grand total of 
55,807,366 the 1942 members is set 
by the new yearbook at 67,327,719. 

The current grand total of 67,327,719 
church members, as compared with 
64,501,594 in 1941 raises church mem- 
bership figures to 50.3 per cent of the 
total population, the highest percentage 
ever recorded. An all-time high in 
the number of religious bodies is also 
reported: 256 in 1943 as against 250 
in 1941. 

Total membership for all Protestant 
churches is listed at 38,502,067; for the 
Roman Catholic Church, 22,945,247, and 
for Jewish congregations, 4,641,184. 
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Among Protestant denominations the 
Methodist Church is highest with 
6,640,424 members, and the Southern 
Baptist Convention next with 5,367,129. 

Other membership listings are: Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, U. S. A., 
3,911,612; Protestant Episcopal Church, 
2,074,178; Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., 1,986,257; United Lutheran 
Church, 1,709,290 and Eastern Ortho- 
dox Churches, 1,158,635. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the church 
members in the continental United 
States are included in fifty-two relig- 
ious bodies with 50,000 or more mem- 
bers. The remaining three per cent 
are affiliated with the 204 smaller bod- 
ies. Church members thirteen years of 
age and over were 54,890,044 persons, 
or more than eighty-one per cent of 
the total of 67,327,719 members. In 
1941, the number of members thirteen 
years of age and over was 52,405,659. 








permits may be studied. There is 
Richard Roberts’ volume The Contem- 
porary Christ87 which seeks to an- 
swer the question “What Is Christ’s 
Message for the World of Today?” 


Frederick C. Grant’s study The Gospel 
of the Kingdom88 outlines what he be- 
lieves is the universal message for all 
time. It is not only a thoughtful 
analysis but it is a stimulating state- 
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ment of faith. The third book is that 
ot Edwin Lewis entitled A New Heav- 
en and a New Earth.89 Beginning 
with a consideration of the Sermon on 
the Mount the author proceeds to sug- 
gest what religious beliefs are perti- 
nent for today. 

April: Marriage, Divorce and the War 


What minister has not been asked 
by a couple who have known each 
other only a few days to marry them? 
War marriages and marriages per- 
formed in wartime are to be clearly 
distinguished. No doubt many mar- 
riages which have failed would have 
not been successful in peacetime any 
more than in these days of war. But 
on the other hand, the tensions of the 
war spirit did create during the First 
World War undesirable marriages and 
will in this one unless intelligent ac- 
tion is taken by clergymen and others 
interested in keeping wedding vows 
sacred. 


For those students who desire a 
preliminary study of marriage and 
divorce before considering it in rela- 
tion to the present war crisis, I sug- 
gest the reading of J. P. Lichtenberger, 
Divorce: a Social Interpretation®° and 
Clarence A. Spaulding, editor, Twenty- 
Four Views of Marriage.91 The for- 
mer volume is one of the best on the 
subject. The other volume is one 
which surveys the various attitudes 
taken on the subject of marriage and 
divorce. 


Last November, 1942, a magazine 
aevoted to the study of the American 
family was begun in Chicago under 
the title “The American Family: a 
Monthly Magazine for Home Liv- 
ing.”92 This magazine has in almost 
all of its issues contained articles deal- 
ing with this subject of marriage and 
divorce in wartime. The editorial staff 
contains practically all of the well- 
known students of family problems in 
America. Ministers will be interested 
in one of the departments conducted 
monthly under the title “The Family 
Lives Its Religion.” 


A popular volume devoted to the 
relationships of the American family 
to the war is that edited by S. M. 
Gruenberg entitled The Family in a 
World at War.98 This book has a 
number of well-known writers who 
view the family from various points of 
view. Professor Willard Waller of 
Columbia University has made a num- 
ber of sociological studies of war mar- 
riages made during the First World 
War. In his volume War and the 
Family94 he gives conclusions which 
are of great value in giving assistance 
to youth considering marriage today. 
Professor Waller is also the editor of 
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another volume which has a number 
of chapters of value in the study of 
war marriages. It is called War in 
the Twentieth Century.95 

A very interesting broadcast of the 
University of Chicago Round Table 
for April 26, 1942, gave an interpreta- 
tion of the present war marriage and 
divorce situation.96 There are numer- 
ous articles in journals covering the 
subject of war marriages. One of the 
most interesting is found in the Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology by Calvin 
Hall and entitled “The Instability of 
Post-War Marriages.”97 Katherine W. 
Taylor has an article in the Journal 
of Home Economics called “Shall We 
Marry in Wartime?”98 Gladys Groves 
has an informing article in the Ameri- 
can Family entitled “Marriage and 
the Draft.”99 Jane M. Hoey in the 
magazine “The Family” contributes 
an article entitled “The Conservation 
of Family Values in Wartime.”100 
The magazine which has almost the 
same title as the American Family con- 
tains articles which the student may 
check over in any public library for 
further references. These articles are 
of particular value for they are writ- 
ten by case workers who see day after 
Gay actual families in their struggles 
of life. 


May: Immortality and the War 


War brings to many the immediate 
prospects of death and death awakens 
questions concerning the future life. 
There are two Christian doctrines 
which should be profitably studied in 
erder to quicken the faith of those 
whom we serve. The doctrines of the 
immortality of the human soul and of 
salvation are two upon which many 
¢. Christian builds his hopes. There 
are two references which may serve to 
give an intelligent view of immortal- 
ity and of salvation. Charles S. Bra- 
den in his book, Man’s Quest for Sal- 
vation,101 chapter ten, contains a pic- 
ture of the interpretations of this doc- 
trine in the light of the teachings of 
Jesus. J. S. Whale in Christian Doc- 
trine, chapter eight, presents a survey 
of the Christian doctrine of the last 
things.102 


A thorough study of the subject of 
immortality should include more than 
just a consideration of future life. It 
should be closely linked with our pres- 
ent practices and beliefs. Some time 
ago I saw three sermon subjects an- 
nounced for morning, afternoon and 
evening church services which read: 
“Morning service: ‘Immortality of the 
Soul’”; “Afternoon service: ‘More 
Immortality’”; “Evening service: 
‘More Immortality and Hell’.” In or- 


der to avoid this kind of approach to 
a subject. so vital as immortality I 


suggest the reading of three chapters 
in H. H. Farmer The World and 
God.193 Chapters twelve, thirteen and 
fourteen of this book, parts of which 
were lectures at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, present a very thoughtful 
analysis of this subject from a broad 
point of view. 


This reference might be followed by 
John Baillie’s little book And the Life 
Everlasting.194 A contrasting volume 
to this one by Baillie is Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s second volume of the Gifford 
Lectures delivered at the University 
of Edinburgh in 1939. The last chap- 
ter of this volume entitled The Nature 
and Destiny of Man195 is a summary 
of a point of view on future life by 
an outstanding Lutheran clergyman. 
This whole volume has a philosophy of 
life which gives meaning and interpre- 
tation to the fundamental problem of 
life itself—what are we here for and 
where are we going? 


In 1941 Dr. Thomas Kepler of Law- 
rence College edited a volume entitled 
Contemporary Religious Thought,196 
T have found for myself that my be- 
liefs especially about immortality can 
best be formulated into convictions 
when I make a survey of other Chris- 
tian statements on that doctrine. 
Hence to me this volume is of value. 
Part V contains ten chapters written 
by as many contributors. The chap- 
ters by Arthur Compton, B. H. Streeter, 
Francis J. McConnell are especially 
valuable as sermon sources for preach- 
ing on the subject of immortality. 


June: The Aged and the War 


In a church which I was supplying 
a number of years ago a member who 
had lived rather an unsuccessful life 
as a farmer invited me home for din- 
ner. I noted that he was very inter- 
ested to discuss the subject of old age 
pensions. He didn’t want to boldly 
admit that he wanted a pension and 
quit farming but finally at the dinner 
table he bluntly asked: “I am 64. How 
long do I have to wait to get a pension 
in this state? (Ohio)” 

The problem of the aged in wartime 
assumes two proportions. First there 
is the question of the increasing num- 
bers of the aged. The second is the 
issue of what is the Christian attitude 
toward the care and treatment of the 
aged? An interesting study of the 
aged in the future may be found in the 
March, 1943, issue of “Fortune.”107 
Ministers who are interested in positive 
programs for the assistance of the 
aged should read the Beveridge Re- 
port108 which was voted down by the 
British House of Commons in Febru- 
ary this year. The war will increase 

(Turn to page 24) 
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A Guiding Compass 


HE old magnetic compass, which 

for many years was used in guiding 

ships, has been replaced by the 
Sperry gyro-compass, an instrument of 
such perfection that once its axis has 
been set to point accurately to north 
and south, no magnetic force or natural 
cause can affect it. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has been a guiding compass in 
the United States since 1874 and 
throughout the world since 1883. Its 
point was accurately set and it has not 
deviated from its course. 

The National W.C.T. U. is composed 
of fifty-six units: fifty state W.C.T. U. 
organizations (California and Washing- 
ton each have two distinct state organ- 
izations because of their physical make- 
up), two dependencies—Puerto Rico and 
the Philippines, two territories—Alaska 
and Hawaii; the District of Columbia, 
and Maryland No. 2 (Negro). 

The junior women’s organization, the 
Iota Sigma W.C.T.U., is for younger 
matrons and business women. The 
Youths’ Temperance Council is for youth 
of high school, college, and out-of-school 
age. The Loyal Temperance Legion is 
for children of grade school age. White 
Ribbon Recruits are the babies and pre- 
school children dedicated by their moth- 
ers who pledge themselves to teach 
their children the principles of total 
abstinence and purity. Honorary mem- 
bers are men who are interested in to- 
tal abstinence and Christian citizenship, 
and other types of social service affect- 
ing the family, community or nation. 


From its beginnings the W.C.T.U. | 
has majored in scientific temperance in- | 


struction. This program has been pro- 
moted through the twenty-two educa- 
tional departments, and the youth’s and 


children’s branches, each headed by a | 


specialist. 

Visual education has been one of the 
sources through which the educational 
program has been promoted. Four mo- 
tion picture films for youth and adults, 
and four slide films for grade school 
age have been produced at a cost of 
$94,471.00. The Y.M.C.A. is paid for 
the promotion and distribution of these 
films. 

The Safety School on Wheels (alco- 
hol education) has traveled through 
twenty-seven states this year, reaching 
men from hundreds of service camps at 
a cost to the W.C.T.U. of $11,132.00. 

Alcohol education has been promoted 
by specialists in the teaching field who 
have been trained in the three-month 
Seminar held in Evanston, Illinois. 








Shorter Seminars are held each sum- 
mer at Chautauqua, New York, and 
Winona Lake, Indiana, for church 
school leaders. Already thirteen col- 
leges are giving alcohol education credit 
courses, and two states have narcotic 
consultants on the State Board of Edu- 
cation, trained at the Evanston Sem- 
inars. 

The Frances Willard Memorial Li- 
brary for Alcohol Research at the na- 
tional W. C. T. U. headquarters in Evan- 
ston promises to be the largest and best 
equipped library of its kind in the 
world. 

Since Pearl Harbor the Red Cross 
has received seven ambulances, three 
blood bank units, one canteen unit, at 
a total cost of $18,125.00, while $7,623.00 
has been sent mainly to China and Eng- 
land for relief work, though some has 
been sent to Russia, France, Greece 
and Poland. 

Realizing that alcohol plays an im- 
portant part in winning the war, the 
national W.C.T.U. joined many na- 
tional church bodies in declaring itself 
for wartime prohibition of alcoholic 


beverages. They are supporting both 
the Bryson Bill, H. R. 2082, for wartime 
prohibition, and the “Sheppard Bill,” 
S. 860. 

Global war brings many problems 


and the W.C.T.U. program is geared 
to meet them. Lack of personal absti- 
nence by many parents, women in in- 
dustry, door-key children, the increas- 
ing problem of child delinquency, lads 
of eighteen and nineteen years of age, 
as well as older young men, called to 
service, young women entering military 
and naval service for the first time in 
United States history—these and many 
other social problems are the immediate 
consideration of church people. The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
appeals to church members to place 
greater emphasis upon total abstinence 
in their homes and in their social life. 
Church leaders are urged to consider 
the immediate need of up-to-date alco- 
hol education adapted to the different 
age levels of the church school. The 
W.C.T.U. appeals to church members 
for W. C. T. U. membership. 
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the number of aged in our population 
and the decreasing birth rate to 1935 
in this country is another factor. For 
those who are unable to obtain a copy 
of this report there is an excellent 
summary of it in the magazine “Sur- 
vey Graphic.” M. Craig McGeachy has 
given us a digest of this rather lengthy 
report.109 

Several good introductions to the 
problems of old age may be given. 
John L. Gillin in his Social Pathology, 
revised edition, presents in chapter 
twenty an intelligent picture of old 
age.110 Professors S. A. Queen and 
J. R. Gruener in chapter four of their 
book entitled Social Pathology, revised 
edition, is another excellent sum- 
mary.111 

Those who desire first hand infor- 
mation concerning the actual numbers 
receiving old age pensions may obtain 
it by writing to the department of wel- 
fare in the state from which the in- 
formation is desired. This informa- 
tion is important for several reasons. 
It gives the student of problems of the 
aged the actual number being assisted 
in the state. It also shows the extent 
of cost of such a program. Further 
it can be used as a basis for intelli- 
gent suggestions for improvement. 

The problem of old age is directly 
related to what is done about the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act. If the stu- 
dent desires to know more about the 
present act which is the means of 
providing some degree of security, I 
suggest the reading of Paul H. Doug- 
las, Social Security in the United 
States, revised edition.112 Arnold 
Wilson and G. S. Mackay have an 
authoritative study entitled Old Age 
Pensions: An Historical and Critical 
Study.113 Other references which may 
be recommended are Margaret Grant, 
Old Age Security,114 Margaret G. 
Schneider, More Security for the 
Aged,115 and Maxwell Stewart, Socia! 
Security.116 I. M. Rubinow is the 
editor of an interesting volume, Care 
of the Aged,117 in which various writ- 
ers present their proposals. Finally 
there are two brief pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Public Affairs Committee 
of New York. The one is written by 
Beulah Amidon entitled “Jobs After 
Forty”118 and the other is by Max- 
well Stewart with the title “Pensions 
After Sixty.”119 For ministers who 
are bothered with advocates of the 
Townsend Plan in their congregations 
the reading of Nicholas Roosevelt’s 
The Townsend Plan129 will be re- 
warding. 

This outline of study presupposes 
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an elementary and yet thorough study 
of some of the major issues which min- 
isters in everyday parish work face. It 
is hoped that the subject is approached 
with an open mind to learn what 
should be understood by intelligent 
American leaders in our pulpit. I am 
confident that unless our churches take 
the lead in these matters of moral 
and social rehabilitation we are fail- 
ing our Lord and Savior in our gene- 
ration. 
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we 


The National Conference of Christians 


and Jews, Ine. 


A Program of Good Will and Understanding Among Religious Groups 


EENSION and strain among reli- 

gious groups are bound to occur. 

After the first World War, a great 
hate movement was based, in part, on 
religious differences and produced fur- 
ther irritation in business, social and 
political relations. We may expect 
similar difficulties in every age to come. 
How shall they be met? 

There are two ways to handle such 
misunderstandings. One method of the 
past has been that of public clash with- 
out communication between the groups 
involved. This method involves the 
presentation of the point of view of 
each group in its own pulpit and press 
with a partial reflection of the position 
of each group in the media of public 
communication. No meeting of minds 
occurs between groups. The result has 
been bitterness, animosity and disunity 
among the peoples of a nation and the 
world. No real solutions result. 


Another method, only in its infancy, 
is that of friendly communication be- 
tween the groups involved. This method 
does not involve the compromise of 
basic principles or fundamental view- 
points. It means, however, constant 
communication between groups and a 
serious attempt to adjust the issues at 
stake. There is general agreement that 
the second method is in both the reli- 
gious and American traditions. 


The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews seeks to make the sec- 
ond method of friendly communication 
a national habit in the United States. 
Since 1928 when it was founded by 
Charles Evans Hughes, Newton D. Ba- 
ker, S. Parkes Cadman and others, the 
National Conference has promoted a 
program of education of the American 
people, intellectually, spiritually and 
emotionally for good will, understand- 
ing and friendly cooperation. During 
those fifteen years, the conference has 
brought face to face Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews nearly 300,000 times 
to accomplish this end. 


The program of the National Confer- 
ence is supervised from a national office 
at 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
and from fourteen regional offices lo- 
cated in population centers. The basic 


by Willard Johnson 


work unit of the conference is the local 
committee often called a Round Table. 
Such Round Tables are located in about 
200 American communities while thou- 
sands of other communities have in- 
formal committees which function at 
various times during the year. 

Conference activities include the fol- 
lowing: 

NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 

1. A Commission on Religious Organ- 
izations; the co-chairmen are Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, the Right Reverend Ed- 
ward A. Walsh and Rabbi Israel 
Goldstein. This commission functions 
through national religious organizations 
and draws into the conference program 
local churches and synagogues, semi- 
naries and church-affiliated bodies. 


2. A Commission on Educational Or- 
ganizations; the co-chairmen are Dr. 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the Very Rev. Thomas Plassman, 
O.S.M., president, St. Bonaventure 
Seminary, and Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
president, Jewish Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken of Vas- 
sar College is chairman of the commit- 
tee on materials of the Protestant sec- 
tion. This commission works with col- 
leges, high schools, public schools, 
teacher training groups, religious edu- 
cators and textbook publishers. It su- 
pervises the work of revision of teach- 
ing materials of all denominations to 
secure the elimination of bias and the 
presentation of materials conducive to 
the promotion of good will and under- 
standing. 

3. A Commission on Military Train- 
ing Centers which offers programs of 
speakers, motion pictures and literature 
for the enlisted men and chaplains in 
the military training centers of the na- 


tion. In less than a year, this commis- 
sion has presented programs of one to 
five days duration for 140 major train- 
ing centers of the nation. It has al- 
ready distributed more than 2,000,000 
pieces of literature to the chaplains of 
the armed services and has presented 
programs for nearly 2,225,000 of the 
enlisted men of the nation. 

PROGRAMS FOR ALL GROUPS 

The conference holds comparatively 
few meetings itself because it prefers 
to cooperate with existing groups. Trio- 
logues consisting of clergymen or lay- 
men of the three faiths, or single 
speakers for “ready-made audiences,” 
carry the conference message. Thus 
programs are arranged for schools, col- 
leges, women’s clubs, service clubs, 
trade unions, veterans’ organizations, 
youth groups, farm groups, forums, 
churches and other communuity groups. 
Several thousand speakers from all 
parts of the nation participate regu- 
larly in these programs on the theme 
of the American idea of mutual respect 
and cooperation. 


The conference maintains that good 
will and understanding are created by 
cooperation of Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews on matters of common con- 
cern. Therefore, it brings together 
members of all groups to work to- 
gether to meet community needs. 

The climax of the year’s program of 
the conference is Brotherhood Week 
during the week of Washington’s birth- 
day. In 1943 more than 3,000 com- 
munities participated in the observance 
which was featured by more than 5,000 
radio outlets of various types of broth- 
erhood programs. 

Religious Book Week, held this year 
for the first time from March 28 to 
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I wish to cooperate in the program for better understanding and co- 
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April 3, will be a regular observance 
sponsored by the National Conference. 
This observance features the selection 
of 200 religious books, fifty Protestant, 
fifty Catholic, fifty Jewish and fifty 
good will, and the promotion of read- 
ing of these books by the lay public. 
Religious News Service, sponsored by 
the National Conference, is an objec- 
tive religious news gathering and dis- 
tributing agency. Its services extend 
to about 300 newspapers and journals 
It is the 
only such news agency in existence. 
The National Conference employs 
all media suitable to an educational 
program. The National Conference 
motion picture, “The World We Want 


’ 


and to eighty radio stations. 


to Live In,” one of a series, has been 
exhibited by thousands of commercial 
theaters and community groups. One 
hundred and thirty prints are in con- 
stant circulation. A new series of 
pamphlets entitled “Human Relations 
Pamphlets” was projected during the 
past year and includes the following 
titles: “Inter-Religious Cooperation in 
Great Britain,” “The Growth of Good 
Will,” “Christians Protest Persecu- 
tion.” 


The National Conference has spon- 
sored many Institutes of Human Re- 
lations, chief among which is the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Human Rela- 
tions held biennially at the campus of 
Williams College. Because of war re- 
strictions, the Institute will not be held 
in 1943. In its place a Williamstown 
Institute of the Air for early fall is 
projected. 


The co-chairmen of the National Con- 
ference are Dr. Arthur H. Compton of 
Chicago University, Ambassador Carl- 
ton J. H. Hayes and Roger W. Straus. 
Its president is Everett R. Clinchy. Ap- 
proximately 25,000 contributors support 
the work of the conference and thou- 
sands of American leaders serve as 
committee men and speakers. Coopera- 
tion from members and leaders of all 
religious groups is steadily growing. 


If good will and understanding char- 
acterize the people of America after 
this war, no problem will be too great 
for us to solve. One of the most im- 
portant aspects of national unity for 
both war and peace is that of focusing 
the spiritual concern of Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews on those problems 
which are human, irrespective of theo- 
logical beliefs. Brotherhood must char- 
acterize our democracy if it is to sur- 
vive and brotherhood means giving to 


others the right we want to keep for 
ourselves. 
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Workers?’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet number 75. 
1943. Ten cents. 

79. “The American Labor Legislation Review,” 
131 East 23rd Street, New York City. $3.00 a 
year. 

80. Auguste Sabatier, “Outlines of a Philosophy 
of Religion,’”’ second edition. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 1910. $2.50. 

81. Emil Brunner, “The Philosophy of Reli- 
a Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1937. 
«0, 

82. W. R. Mathews, “The Christian Faith.” 
Harpes & Brothers, New York. 1936. $3.00. 

83. A. Campbell Garnett, “‘A Realistic Phil- 
osophy of Religion.” Willett, Clark & Company, 
Chicago. 1942. $3.00. 

84. Alfred E. Garvie, “The Christian Faith.’ 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1937. $2.75. 

85. Ernest F. Scott, “The New Testament Idea 
of Revelation.’” Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1935. $2.00. 

86. H. H. Farmer, “The World and God.” 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1935. $3.50. 

87. Richard Roberts, “The Contemporary 
a Macmillan Company, New York. 1938. 

88. Frederick C. Grant, “The Gospel of the 
— Macmillan Company, New York. 1940. 


89. Edwin Lewis. “A New Heaven and a New 


Earth.”’ Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 1941. $2.00. 
90. I. P. Lichtenberger, “Divorce: A Social 


Interpretation.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 1931. $3.00. 

91. Clarence A. Sapulding, editor, ‘Twenty- 
four Views of Marriage.”” Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1930. $2.50. 

92. “The American Family: A Monthly Maga- 
zine for Home Living.” 141 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago. $3.00 a year. 

93. S. M. Gruenberg, editor, “The Family in a 
World at War.” Harper & Brothers, New York. 
1942. $4.00. 

94. Willard Waller, “War and the Family.” 
The Drvden Press, New York. 1940. Fifty cents. 

95. Willard Waller, editor, ‘“‘War in Twentieth 


Century.” Dryden Press, New York. 1940. 
$4.00. 
96. “War and the Family.” Round Table, 


University of Chicago. April 26, 1942. Ten 
cents. 

97. Calvin Hall, “The Instability of Post-War 
Marriages.”” The Journal of Social Psychology, 
volume 5, pp. 523-530. 

98. Katherine W. Taylor, “Shall We Marry 
in Wartime?” Journal of Home Economics, 
volume 34. pp. 213-219. April, 1942. 

99. Gladys Groves, “Marriage and the Draft.” 
The American Family, volume 1, number 1, pp. 
7-9. November, 1942. 

100. Jane M. Hoey, “The Conservation of Fam- 
ily Values in Wartime.” The Family, volume 
24, number 2, pp. 43-49. April, 1943. 

101. Charles S. Braden, ‘““Man’s Quest for Sal- 
vation.” Willett, Clark & Company, Chicago. 
1941. $2.50 

102. J. S. Whale, “Christian Doctrine.” Mac- 
millan Company. New York. 1941. $2.00. 

103. H. H. Farmer, “The World and God.” 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1935. $3.50. 

104. John Baillie, “And the Life Everlasting.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1933. $2.75. 

105. Reinhold Niebuhr, “The Nature and Des- 
tiny of Mon.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 1943. $2.75. 

196. Thomas S. Kepler “Contemporary Reli- 
gious Thought.’”’ Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 1941. $3.50. 

107. “Fortune Magazine,” March, 1943. Rocke- 
feller Center, New York. $1.00. 

108. “Social Insurance and Allied Services: 
Report by Sir William Beveridge.” Macmillan 
Company. 1942. $1.00. 

109. M. Craig McGeachy, “The Beveridge Plan.” 
Survey Graphic, volume 32, number 1, January. 
1943, pp. 5-7; see also Maxwell Stewart, “Bev- 


eridge Plan,’”’ Public Affairs Pamphlet number 
Ten cents. 


79. 1943. Public Affairs Commit- 


tee, Inc., New York. 

110. John L. Gillin, “Social Pathology,” re- 
vised edition. D. Appleton-Century Company, 
New York. 1939. $4.00. 

111. S. A. Queen and J. R. Gruener, ‘Social 
Pathology,” revised edition. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 1940. $3.50. 

112. Paul H. Douglas, ‘Social Security in U. 
S.,” revised edition. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 1942. $4.00. 

113. Arnold Wilson and G. S. Mackay, “Old 
Age Pensions: An Historical and Critical Study.” 
Oxford University Press, New York. 1941. $5.00. 

114. Margaret Grant, “Old-Age Security.” So- 
cial Research Council, New York. 1939. $2.50. 

115. Margaret G. Schneider, ‘‘More Security 
for O'd Age.” Twentieth Century Fund, New 
York. 1937. $1.75. 

116. Maxwell Stewart, ‘‘Social Security.” W. 
W. Norton Company, New York. 1937. $3.00. 

117. I. M. Rubinow, editor, “Care of the 
Aged.” University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


1931. $2.00. 
118. Beulah Amidon, “Jobs After Forty.”” Pub- 


lic Affairs Pamphlet number 35, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., New York. Ten cents. 

119. Maxwell Stewart, “Pensions After Sixty.” 
Public Affairs Pamphlet number 46, Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., New York. Ten cents. 

120. Nicholas Roosevelt, “The Townsend Plan.” 
Doubleday, Doran Company, New York. 1939. 
$1.00. 


ASK ONE BASIC SALARY FOR ALL 
CLERGYMEN 


One basic salary for all clergymen, 
regardless of their church, with spe- 
cial allowances based on their particu- 
lar needs, the size of their family, and 
cther similar factors, is the proposal 
put forward by unanimous consent at 
the annual Synod of the Anglican Dio- 
cese of Montreal. 

It was agreed to explore this gen- 
eral principle with the aim of having 
it adopted for Church of England 
clergymen all over Canada. The bishop 
of Montreal was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of appointing a suitable 
committee to investigate all the pos- 
sible ramifications of such a proposal, 
and the ways and means of putting 
it into effect, and to report back. 

The proposal, if made effective, 
would eliminate the possibility of 
wealthy churches making up their 
clergymen’s stipends to a compara- 
tively high figure, while the clergy in 
poorer parishes have to struggle along 
on the bare minimum provided by dio- 
cesan regulations. 

The main factors in controlling in- 
creases over the fixed basic stipend 
would be the cost of living in each 
clergyman’s parish and the number of 
his dependents. Further additions to 
the clergyman’s salary might be al- 
lowed to accompany promotions to 
higher rank, such as canon, dean, and 
archdeacon. 

The Social Service Committee, which 
submitted the proposal, backed it with 
the argument that the present method 
of paying clergymen in Protestant 
churches is not in keeping with the 
scriptural precept: “From each ac- 
cording to his ability, and unto each 
according to his needs.” 

The project would include the es- 
tablishment of a central fund from 
which all clergymen’s stipends would 
be paid. 
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The Federal Council of Churches 
Of Christ in America 


The Churches Unite in Wartime Service 


N the same month in which war 

came to our shores the Federal 

Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America adopted an emergency 
wartime program. As the established 
instrument of the American churches 
for their cooperative service, it was 
in a strategic position to assume this 
responsibility. The united program 
includes the following services: 
Ministry to Men in Uniform 

Through the General Commission on 
Army and Navy Chaplains, created on 
the initiative of the Federal Council, 
carefully chosen ministers are nominat- 
ed to serve the men in the armed forces. 
In the person of the chaplains, already 
6,000 in number, the church follows its 
youth wherever they go—in camp, on 
the sea, in foreign lands. 

A special office is maintained in 
Washington for constant consultation 
with the War Department and the De- 
partment of the Navy in the interest 
of the chaplains. Through corre- 
spondence and personal visitation the 
chaplains are made to feel the support 
of the churches at home. 

A unique development is the Service 
Men’s Christian League. Projected by 
the Federal Council in cooperation 
with other agencies, the League is an 
interdenominational fellowship which 
soldiers and sailors may join as a 
means of maintaining their contacts 
with the church and strengthening the 
Christian life. A monthly publication 
entitled The Link is issued as a reli- 
gious journal for the youth in uniform 
and is distributed free to them through 
the chaplains. 

The Christian Message in the Camps 

Through the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Evangelism outstanding 
Christian ministers in civilian life are 
being sent into the camps to supple- 
ment the work of the chaplains by 
bringing inspiring messages to the men. 
The leaders in these “preaching mis- 
sions” report that the camps afford the 
greatest evangelistic opportunity among 
American young men in our genera- 
tion; under the sobering influence of 
wartime experiences they are especially 
open-minded to the Christian message. 

Another service rendered by the 
Council is the sending of qualified 
leaders into the camps to assist the 
chaplains in problems of personal 




















counseling. These experienced advisers 
help the chaplains to develop more ef- 
fective techniques in their pastoral con- 
tacts with the sick in military and 
naval hospitals, the men who are in 
trouble, and all those who stand in 
need of an understanding and spiritu- 
ally-minded friend. 
In Camp and Defense Communities 

Through the Christian Commission 
for Camp and Defense Communities 
the Federal Council and the Home 
Missions Council have a united center 
through which to give guidance to those 
local churches that have a special re- 
sponsibility by reason of their proxim- 
ity to military and naval reservations. 
The program has been extended to pro- 
vide coordination of the work of the 
churches in new centers of war indus- 
try, where people uprooted from their 
old homes are now in communities that 
lack normal facilities of social, recre- 
ational and spiritual life. Through this 
commission the Protestant churches 
also maintain a united front in their 
relationship to the U.S.O., in their ef- 
forts for community conditions condu- 
cive to the health and moral welfare 
cf the men in uniform, in the promo- 
tion of hospitality to men on leave, and 
in the production of Christian litera- 
ture for use among the men of al! 
denominations. 
Relief and Reconstruction 

A ministry of mercy and relief to 


those on whom the cruelties of war fah 
most heavily is carried on jointly by 
the Federal Council and the Foreign 
Missions Conference. Penniless refu- 
gees from Europe, civilian populations 
ariven from their homes in China, 
prisoners of war in all countries, mis- 
sionaries cut off from their ordinary 
bases of support, European churches 
undergoing unprecedented difficulties— 
these and many others are included in 
the united appeal to which all the 
churches are asked to make a sacrificial 
response. 

In anticipation of the tremendous 
needs of the churches both of Europe 
and of Asia for assistance in recon- 
struction in the post-war period, plans 
are already made for greatly expand- 
ing the united service of relief. During 
the past year representatives of the 
Federal Council visited both England 
and neutral countries of the European 
Continent in order to work out pre- 
liminary arrangements for rebuilding 
the shattered Christian institutions in 
the lands that have been most severely 
affected by the fortunes of war. 
Aliens and Prisoners of War 


An important program of resettling 
American-born Japanese, citizens of 
the United States, as they are released 
from the internment camps by author- 
ity of the federal government, is being 
carried on. Local parishes are asked 
to take the responsibility of finding 
new homes for these Japanese-Ameri- 
cans where they will be treated with 
friendly consideration. 


The Council also assumes responsi- 
bility for providing a spiritual service 
tc enemy prisoners who are interned 
in our country, including visits to in- 
ternment camps and the provision for 
public worship in them. 

A Just and Durable Peace 

While carrying on a vigorous pro- 
gram of wartime service, the Federal 
Council looks ahead to the responsibility 
of the churches for laying the spiritual 
foundations of a better world-order 
after the war. A Commission to Study 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace 
—a group of thoughtful leaders of 
special competence in international af- 
fairs, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
John Foster Dulles, a distinguished 
lawyer—is pursuing a continuous study 
of the kind of world organization for 
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which Christians should strive. A 
national study conference, attended by 
representatives of twenty-five different 
denominations, has been held for the 
purpose of focusing attention on the 
major issues. Study groups in local 
churches are being formed in order to 
develop an informed conscience on the 
subject throughout the nation. A re- 
cent gathering of outstanding Chris- 
tian laymen at which a platform known 
as “The Six Pillars of Peace” was 
put forth, has been the subject of ex- 
tensive discussion by editors, column- 
ists and radio commentators. 

Support of the Program 

For these new wartime tasks an 
emergency budget of $88,000 has been 
adopted. This amount must be secured 
in addition to the budget of $302,000 
for the permanent work of the Council. 

The permanent tasks of the Council 
also have enhanced significance in war- 
time because of the greater need of 
people for religious inspiration when 
under the strain of war. The regular 
program of the Council includes na- 
tional religious broadcasting daily, the 
strengthening of the Christian basis of 
the family, cultivation of prayer and 
the devotional life, stimulating the 
spirit of evangelism, fostering appre- 
ciation among the diverse racial groups, 
improving the quality of service in 
rural churches and securing coopera- 
tion in Christian efforts for social wel- 
fare. 

The financial support for the united 
work comes from two main sources: 
(1) contributions from the cooperating 
denominations; (2) gifts of individu- 
als who have the vision to see that a 
united front of Christian forces is 
urgently needed. The emergency war- 
time program makes it especially nec- 
essary for the Council to receive in- 
creased support from individual con- 
tributors. 

The monthly magazine, The Federal 
Council Bulletin, will go regularly to 
all contributors as a means of keep- 
ing them in touch with the Council’s 
work. 

Checks should be made payable to 
Harper Sibley, Treasurer, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


KEEPING YOUR CHURCH 


IN THE NEWS 
by W. Austin Brodie 


Every pastor needs this practical handbook 
by an expert newspaper man and journalist. 
Just the information regarding preparation 
of copy, contacting the editor, press rela- 
tions, etc., invaluable in the work of the 
church, $1.25. 


05 AE 6:0: « 
Keeping Your Church 
Interested 
by the Same Author 
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Conscientious Objector Data 


On March 31, 1943, there were in 
civilian public service, including the 
camps, 6,121 men. The last denomina- 
tional breakdown was made on the 
records of December 31, 1942. The to- 


tal number, then, was somewhat 
smaller. It is given below. 

Advent. Christian: .............. 1 
African Methodist Church __---- 1 
DEI: cheretidmadnadaemnnpan 6 
Apostolic Faith of Jesus Christ.. 1 
Asbu eS, eae See 1 
Assemblies of God ~_------------ 18 
Asso. Bible Student __------_--- 3 
Asso. Reformed Presbyterian -.. 1 
Baptist (Northern) -_-.-------- 92 
Baptist (Southern) ~_.---------- 17 
Berean Baptist Church -__------ 1 
een Comune oi. as 1 
Brethren (Church of the) __---- 696 
Brethren Assembly __------.---- 1 
NG ihc ik i anes ninichip bales 1 
I ee ae ee ee 74 
Chicago Bible Students - .__---- 1 
Christadelphian __.....--_-_---- 42 
Christian Missionary Alliance._.. 4 
Christian Science —_.......--- - 9 
Church in Jesus Name --_--.---- 1 
Church of-Carist .......«<=.... 77 
6 a . . Ee aes 1 
Church of Christian Fellowship... 1 
Church of God (Indiana)__---~- 29 
Church of God (7th day, ete.)._... 14 


Church of God & Saints of Christ 2 
Church of God in Christ_____.__ 4 
Church of God of Abrahamic Faith 3 


Church of Jesus Christ._._____- 2 
Church of the First Born_______- 2 
Church of the Living God______-_ 2 
Church of Radiant Life___________ 1 
Community Church ___..-.-.---_- 5 
Congregational Christian ...____- 115 


Disciples of Assemblies of Christ. 1 
A a 46 


Dunkard Brethren ______..----- 10 
Emanuel Mission ____-____--__- 1 
Emissaries of Divine Light_____- 1 
eee aie ae 59 
NN i ta lth tieslastiipabctid 35 
Evangelical & Reformed __-_-_--- 56 
Evangelical-Congregational  ____- 1 
Evangelistic Mission Covenant____ 6 
Evangelistic Mission ____.._____-_- 3 


Faith Tabermacic. ..2c....-....- 5 
Father Divine ................. 6 
Federated Church __-_---.------ 1 
Fire Baptized Holiness ______--_-- 2 
First Century Gospel ___-------- 7 
First Divine Asso. of America, Inc. 9 
Free Mewocst .........__...... 


Oe, Wt SSRDUIGS 5 eke 1 
oe glee MCE i Fe Lae ee Se 380 
Full Gospel Mission ~_.___----_- 1 


Gary Bible Institute ___._________ 1 
German Baptist of N. America__ 1 
Glory Tabernacle ______---- SE RR 
Ss SUE, di ibd ccadomnes 1 
Gospel Meeting Assembly _______- 1 
ee ee 2 
Gospel Tabernacle 1 
Gracelawn Assembly -_--------- 1 
Greek Orthodox Catholic _______- 1 


Hephzibah Faith Missionary Soc’y 4 
House of David 


Immanuel Miss. Association _____ 2 
Independent Assemblies of God_. 1 
Independent Church ~-__._______ 1 
International Bible Students_____ 1 
Institute of Religious Science and 
eRe ts ee eee eT 1 
Jehovahs’ Witnesses ___________ 153 
es: OU 9 
SL teste II ctl a Be es SR Il 27 
men ef Cd och ke 1 


Latin-Am. Council of Christ. Chr. 1 
Latter Day Saints 2 


ee CRAIN GES 61 
Megiddo Mission _____..________ jf 
NN ee a 2308 
SCT ee 438 
Missionary Baptist _......______ 1 
Moody Bible Institute ___________ 1 
EE LEE e aa aaa 1 
UE ee wa 1 
Nat'l Baptist Convention, Inc.... 2 
Nat’l Ch. of Positive Christianity 4 
a 12 
aes ee 394 
Non-denominational ____________ 7 
Norwegian Evangelical Free__.__ 1 
Old Brethren German Baptist_.... 2 
Oraer of Easenes <............. 2 
Open Bible Students ____________ 1 
RN ii ie gt 14 


Pentecostal Assem. of J. Christ.. 1 


People’s Christian Church —___~ 1 
te ee 2 
eo eee 1 
Plymouth Brethren _____________ 3 
Presbyterian (U.S.) ............ 4 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) ~......._. 116 
Primitive Adventist Church ____. 2 
Progressive Brethren -__________ 1 
Reformed Church (Dutch) ______ 8 
Reformed Methodist _.__________ 1 
ie 1 
Russian Molokan ___.._.________ 14 
RN INE ie 1 
Seventh-day Adventists ...__.___ 4 
BG RAN Sait. 5 


Triumph of the Church of the 
Kingdom of God in Christ_... 1 


Truelight Church _.............- 1 
Undenominational ______________ 4 
a a 1 
SP OS oi dennmeann diate 1 
Ap. a ee ee eee 19 
ree 1 
United Brethren .........._.... 16 
United Holiness Church, Inc.____ 1 
United Presbyterian ____________ 8 
Universal Brotherhood __________ 1 
fo ae ee 3 
Wesleyan Methodist ____________ 3 
World Student Federation _______ 2 

5557 
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A Sermon Calendar for a Year 


July, 1943—June, 1944 


Compiled and Arranged by Thomas H. Warner 


Season of Re-Creation and 
Refreshment 


July 4 (Independence Sunday). 


Topic: Our Fathers. 

Hymns: Before Jehovah’s Awful 
Throne. Our Father’s God. These 
Things Shall Be. 

Lesson: Psalm 111. Text: Psalm 


22:4. “Our fathers trusted in thee: 
they trusted, and thou didst deliver 
them.” 

On August 3, 1492, three ships start- 
ed on a momentous voyage. They were 
under the command of Columbus, who 
was determined to find India by cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Land was discovered 
on October 12, and Columbus took pos- 
session in the name of the king and 
queen of Spain. It was not India that 
he had discovered, but an outlying 
island of a new continent. 

Columbus wrote a letter describing 
the voyage. He said: “Therefore let 
king and queen and princes, and their 
most fortunate realms, and all other 
Christian provinces, let us all return 
thanks to our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ, who has bestowed so great a 
victory and reward upon us.” 

In September, 1620, the Mayflower 
sailed from Plymouth, England. She 
carried 120 brave souls who were seek- 
ing religious liberty in the new world. 
They landed on the bleak wintry coast 
of New England on December 21. 

In the cabin of the Mayflower a 
covenant was drawn up. In it our 
fathers declared that the voyage had 
been undertaken for the glory of God 
and the advancement of the Christian 
faith. Then they formed themselves 
into a civil body for the furtherance 
of these ends. 

Governor Bradford wrote a _ book 
describing the experiences of our 
fathers. Its title was, The First Voy- 
age of the Mayflower. He said: “Be- 
ing thus arrived in a good harbor, and 


brought safe to land, they fell upon - 


their knees and blessed the God of 
heaven, who had brought them over 
the vast and furious ocean, and deliv- 
ered them from all the perils and mis- 
eries thereof, again to set their feet 
on the firm and stable earth, their 
proper element.” 

Our fathers were religious men. They 
came here to found a Christian na- 
tion. In everything they did they had 
in mind the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith. We 
should never forget that. 

The Psalmist wrote: “Our fathers 
trusted in thee: they trusted, and 
thou didst deliver them.” We can say 
the same of our fathers. 

We modern Americans are living in 
an age of stress and uncertainty. Like 
our fathers we are facing dangers seen 
and unseen. We shall do well to fol- 
low their example—to trust in God. 

As Bradford suggested. “The chil- 
dren of the fathers ought also to praise 
the Lord, and to confess before him his 
loving-kindness and wonderful works.” 





We have the assurance that if we do 
this God will deliver us. 
“T cannot always see the plan on which 
He builds my life, 
For oft the sound of hammers, blow 
on blow, 
The noise of strife, 
Confuse me till I quite forget he knows 
And oversees, 
And that in all details, with his good 
plan 
My life agrees.” 
* 


* * 


July 11 (Summer Meditations in the 


Epistles). 

Topic: Our Prayers. 

Hymns: As the Sun Doth Daily 
Rise. Sweet Hour of Prayer. Prayer 


Is the Soul’s Sincere Desire. 

Lesson: Matthew 7:7-20. Text: Ro- 
mans 8:26. “For we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought.” 

Romans 8 is one of the great chap- 
ters of the New Testament. The sec- 
tion, verses 26-30, says in brief that 
while the Christian endures his suf- 
ferings hopefully, the Spirit within is 
praying for him better than he can 
pray for himself. Meanwhile he knows 
that his sufferings are working to- 
gether for his good. 

I. Many Christians are conscious of 
the inadequacy of their prayers. They 
know not how to pray as they ought. 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, a friend of 
Ghandi, writes: ‘‘When I was in Amer- 
ica some time ago, I found the rush of 
life was tremendous; it was faster and 
harder even than it is here in London. 
I could not get used to it at all after 
long years spent in the East. I remem- 
ber being asked by a body of earnest 
Christian workers to speak to them 
one night, and I said, ‘Shall I tell you 
about India?’ And one of them said 
to me, ‘Don’t talk about India, but 


’ 


teach us to pray’. 


II. The Holy Spirit helps the Chris- 
tion to pray. The Basic English trans- 
lation puts it this way: “And in the 
same way the Spirit is a help to our 
feeble hearts; for we are not able to 
make prayer to God in the right way; 
but the Spirit puts our desires into 
words which are not in our power to 
say.” 

ee Wesley in his journal thus 
describes his spiritual conflicts and 
triumphs durng a storm on the Atlan- 
tic: “I prayed for power to pray, for 
faith in Jesus Christ, continually re- 
peating his name, till I felt the virtue 
of it at last, and knew I abode under 
the shadow of the Almighty.” When 
the storm subsided he wrote: “To- 
ward morning the sea heard and obeyed 
the divine voice, “Peace be still.’ My 
first business today—may it be the 
first business of all my days—was to 
offer up the sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.” Is it not to be inferred 
that the Spirit helped him in his weak- 
ness? 


Ill. After all prayer is not a diffi- 


cult exercise. Dr. Belden, an English 
minister, said: “Prayer may be simply 
defined as the appeal of the soul to 
God. The great highroad to knowledge 
of prayer is to be found in praying.” 
IV. Daily prayer is possible and it 
is expedient. A modern poet sings: 
“Christ never asks of us such busy 
labor 
As leaves no time for resting at his 
feet. 
The waiting attitude of expectation 
He oft times counts a service most com- 


plete. 
He sometimes wants our ear, our rapt 
attention, 
That he some sweetest secret may im- 
part: 
’Tis always in the time of deepest 
silence 
That heart finds deepest fellowship 
with heart.” 
* * * 
July 18. 
Topic: Our Thoughts. 


Hymns: Rejoice, Ye Pure in Heart. 
I Need Thee Every Hour. Jesus, the 
Very Thought of Thee. 


Lesson: Psalm 119:89-104. Text: 
Philippians 4:8. “Think on _ these 
things.” 


Emerson was once asked, “What is 
the hardest thing in the world?” He 
replied, “To think.” The art of think- 
ing profitably is not easily acquired. 
But it should be cultivated. Much de- 
pends on it. 


I. Our thoughts mould our charac- 
ter. A sage uttered a profound truth 
when he said, “As he thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” 

Commenting on a murderer, the Gal- 
lipolis Tribune said: “Like nearly 
every person who goes wrong, he went 
by degrees, and his mind was thor- 
oughly corrupted long ago. That is the 
first step. Once give the mind free 
thought in evil things and the actual 
bodily participation in them will fol- 
low when opportunity presents itself.” 


II. Our thoughts make or mar our 
happiness. “The happiness of your 
life,” said Antonius, a Roman em- 
peror, ‘‘depends upon the character of 
your thoughts; therefore watch well 
over them, and entertain none that are 
contrary to purity and truth.” 

III. Our thoughts have an important 
bearing on our success. A modern 
writer says: “The world is ruled by 
thought ,and our highest duty is to 
think well. Not muscle but brain is the 
determining factor in life.” 


Lord Lister revolutionized surgery 
by his antiseptic method. His discov- 
ery was the result of his concentra- 
tion. He did not come to his success 
without a bitter struggle. He had a 
hard task to get a hearing from the 
leaders of his profession. But when 


the recognition came it came in a flash. 
“My lord,” said Ambassador Bayard 
to him, in a speech at the Royal So- 
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ciety, “it is not a profession, it is not 
a nation, it is humanity itself which 
with uncovered head salutes you.” 

IV. Our thoughts can be, and should 
be, controlled. We can never stop 
thinking any more than we can stop 
breathing. Thought is a perpetual, in- 
voluntary process. But as to some ex- 
tent we can control the quality of the 
air we breath, so we can determine the 
character of our thoughts. 

At the close of a meeting for young 
men, one of them came to Moody and 
said, “It’s all right what you say about 
impure thoughts, that they poison the 
mind. But one cannot keep them out, 
they come unbidden.” “Yes,” said 
Moody, ‘“‘the crows come into the corn 
field unbidden, but that’s no reason why 
you should fatten them and let them 
breed.” ' 

In his letter to the Philippians Paul 
gives a list of things that are worth 


thinking about. He says: ‘“Whatso- 
ever things are true; whatsoever 
things are honorable, whatsoever 


things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good, report; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” 


* * * 


July 25. 

Topic: Our Conversation. 

Hymns: Come Thou Almighty King. 
Take My Life and Let It Be. Speak 
to Me Lord, That I May Speak. 


Lesson: James 3:1-12. Text: James 
2:2. “If any man offend not in word, 
the same is a perfect man.” 

What differentiates man from all 
other creatures? Charles Kingsley 
says it is speech. Huxley says the 
same thing. Professor Muller says 
that an uneducated man uses only 300 
words, a man of ordinary education 
3,500, and a great orator 10,000. The 
Standard Dictionary contains 300,000 
words. 


I. James, the brother of Jesus, wrote 
some caustic things about the tongue. 
He says it controls our actions. Its 
utterances spread like fire. No one 
can tame it. With it we bless God and 
with it we curse men. 


II. Conversation is so common that 
we do not realize its importance. But 
this appears when we consider the 
purposes it serves. It is the instru- 
ment of thought. The medium of com- 
munication. The conserver of knowl- 
edge. Henry Drummond said that the 
greatness of humanity is due to speech. 

III. Conversation is an index of 
character. Jesus said: “A good man 
out of the good treasure of the heart 
bringeth good things; and an evil man 
out of the evil treasure bringeth forth 
evil things.” 

A clergyman was once traveling in 
a railroad train. Some young men 
near him persisted in using disgusting 
language. He protested, and on leav- 
ing the train wished them good day, 
adding, “Good-bye for the present.” 
“What do you mean, for the present?” 
they asked. “Well,” he answered, “you 
see I am the chaplain of the prison, 
and no doubt we shall meet again.” 


IV. One should be careful what he 


says. A writer says: “Of thy un- 
spoken word thou art master, thy 
spoken word is master of thee. We 


should be as careful of our words as 
of our actions, and as far from speak- 
ing as from doing evil. We have no 
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more right to say an unkind word to a 
man, than we have to knock him down. 
We have no more right to say to an- 
other an impure word—that is to say, 
to poison him through his ear—than 
we have to poison him through his 
mouth.” 

It is especially urgent that we should 
guard our conversation in these critical 
days. In some of the factories that are 
doing war work may be seen this mot- 
to, “Zip your lip.” That is a much 
needed admonition. 

James, according to Moffatt, says: 
“We all make many a slip, but who- 
ever avoids slips of speech is a per- 
fect man; he can bridle the whole of 
the body as well as the tongue. We 
put bridles into the mouths of horses 
to make them obey us, and so, you 
see, we can move the whole of their 
bodies. Look at ships too, for all their 
size and speed under stiff winds, they 
are turned by a tiny rudder wherever 
the steersman chooses. So the tongue 
is a small member of the body, but it 
can boast of great exploits.” 

. = + 

August 1. 

Topic: Our Problems. 

Hymns: Through All the Changing 
Scenes of Life. O Lord, I Would De- 
light in Thee. Lead, Kindly Light. 


Lesson: I Corinthians 13. Text: I 
Corinthians 13:9, 10. “For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part, but 
when that which is perfect is come, 
then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

Paul was an educated man. He was 
splendidly equipped intellectually. He 
was a competent teacher. But he was 
modest. Writing to the Corinthians, 
he said, ““For we know in part.” 

I. Paul intimates that our knowledge 
is incomplete. Now we see in a mir- 
ror indistinctly. 

Pope wrote, “‘’Tis but a part we see, 
and not the whole.” And Milton, “It 
is a human frailty to err, and no man 
is infallible here on earth.” 

II. Paul intimates that some day our 
knowledge will be complete. When 
that which is perfect is come, that 
which is in part shall be done away, 
he says. 

III. Then all moral and religious 
problems will be solved. There are 
many of them, and no one can give 
the solution now. But there is a solu- 
tion and some day we shall know what 
it is. 

What Jesus said to Peter is worth 
recalling, “What I do thou knowest 
not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after.” 

Savonarola said, “I count as nothing, 
darkness encompasses me; yet the 
light I saw was the true light.” When 
Goethe was dying he said, “Let the 
light enter.” 

IV. Then our personal problems will 
be solved. Then we shall know why 
seemingly unimportant happenings 
changed the current of our lives. 

Cromwell was on a ship leaving 
England. Before she got off there 
came an order from the king forbid- 
ding him to leave. He turned back to 
become the victor at Marston Moor, 
Naseby and Worcester, and to dethrone 
the king. 

V. Then we shall understand why 
adversity, suffering and sorrow come. 

Dr. Paton the missionary had some 
sad experiences after he was eighty. 
His wife died in Australia. The fol- 


lowing morning he received a telegram 

announcing the death of his son’s wife. 

Then he was thrown from a wagon and 

seriously injured. 

A poet writes: 

“Since God is love, why has his holy 
will 

Withdrawn the light and joy we used 
to know? 

Why did he not bid troubled seas be 
still, 

And calm within our hearts the waves 
of woe? 

It is so hard for us to wonder ‘Why?’ 

To wait the answer Christ alone can 


give. 
And yet some day,in the sweet by and 


by, 
’Twill come to us if in his faith we 


live.” 
* * * 
August 8. 
Topic: Our Songs. 
Hymns: Nearer My God to Thee. 
Rock of Ages. Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul. 


Lesson: I Corinthians 14:1-17. Text: 
I Corinthians 14:15. ‘I will sing with 
the spirit and I will sing with the un- 
dersanding also.” 

Singing played an important part in 
the life of the Hebrews. A series of 
collections of Hebrew Psalms is called 
in the Hebrew Bible “Praises,” or 
“Book of Praises.” Praise is the pre- 
dominant characteristic of even the 
Psalms of repentance and sorrow. 

Singing also played an important 
part in the life of the early church. 
Paul urged Christians to sing, Ephe- 
sians 5:19; Colossians 3:16. He said 
he would sing with the spirit and with 
the understanding also. 

Moreover the inhabitants of heaven 
are represented as being frequently 
engaged in singing. Revelation 5:9; 
14:3; 15:3. 

Singing plays an important part in 
modern church life. There was a time 
when it was not permitted, but it 
gradually made its way. If it was 
omitted our services would appear 
very dreary indeed. 

Hymns express the great funda- 
mental truths of our religion. In an 
article on “The Evangelical Witness 
of Hymnology” Dr. Monro undertook 
to show that the great foundation 
truths of religion have been the same 
in all ages, and that these truths are 
found in hymns of the church. 

Hymns show that after all Chris- 
tians are one in essentials. 

Dr. Richards, an authority on hymn- 
clogy, wrote: “The undenominational 
character of our modern hymnals is 
one of their best features. The best sing- 
ers of every branch of the great Chris- 
tian host are brought together, and 
blend their voices in the one splendid 
chorus of the ‘holy catholic church.’ 
Zinzendorf and Montgomery, the Mo- 
ravians, stand side by side with Xavier 
and Faber and Newman, the Roman- 
ists. Wesley, the Methodist, and Ray 
Palmer, the Congregationalist, sing in 
perfect tune with Sarah Flower Adams 
and Edward H. Sears, the Unitarians. 
Bonar, the Free Churchman, and Mrs. 
Cecil F. Alexander, the Episcopalian, 
are in exquisite harmony with Whit- 
tier and Bernard Barton, the Quakers. 
Judson and Leland and S. F. Smith, 
the Baptists are in sweet accord with 
Sir Edward Denny and James D. Deck, 
the Plymouth Brethren.” 

How can the value of a hymn be 
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tested? The Biblical Review said: “In 
the case of a hymn perhaps the best 
measure of its value lies in its lasting 
effect upon the heart of the singer and 
hearer. A hymn may have fine liter- 
ary quality, but if it does not move one 
toward a larger.religious experience 
it has small value. Another hymn, de- 
cidingly lacking in poetic value, may 
carry a sentiment that helps a trou- 
bled heart. That has great value.” 

Handel’s “Messiah” had its first per- 
formance in London. When the “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” was sung, the audience 
was so moved that all, including the 
king, arose and remained standing till 
the end. Some days after, Handel 
called on Lord Kinnoul. His lordship 
complimented him on the entertainment 
he had given. “ My lord,” said Han- 
del, “I should be sorry if I only enter- 
tained them, I wished to make them 
better.” That is the purpose of the 
hymns we sing. 

ok om * 

August 15 (Old Home Church Sun- 
day). 

Topic: Our Aim. 

Hymns: Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind. Jesus Calls Us: O’er the 
Tumult. Lead Us, O Father, in the 
Paths of Peace. 

Lesson: Philippians 3. Text: Phil- 
ippians 3:12. “Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already 
perfect.” 

Paul was an ambitious man. But 
his ambition lay beyond this life. He 
was not interested in earthly gain, he 
was intensely anxious to obtain “the 
prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” His supreme desire was 
to know Christ, to win Christ, and to 
be like Christ. 

I. The Christian should aim to know 
Christ. Paul counted all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ his Lord. 

Thomas Jefferson arranged the say- 
ings of Christ in a little book, and 
wrote to a friend, “A more beautiful 
or precious morsel of ethics I have 
never seen. It is a document in proof 
that I am a real Christian—that is to 
say, a disciple of the doctrines of 
Christ.” 

II. The Christian should aim to win 
Christ. Paul wanted to be found in 
him, not having his own righteousness, 
but that which is through faith in 
Christ. 

The Santa Scala, or “Holy Stairs,” 
which Christ is said to have descended 
when he came down from Pilate’s 
judgment seat, are now near the 
church of St. John Lateran, Rome. 
These stairs are constantly covered 
with the forms of kneeling worship- 
pers, painfully ascending, by which 
they obtain an indulgence which a no- 
tice at the foot tells them will relieve 
them of nine years in purgatory for 
every time they ascend the stairs on 
their knees. 

Luther was toilsomely ascending 
these stairs when he heard the voice 
which said to him, “The just shall live 
by faith.” He at once arose and walked 
down, a free man, emancipated from 
his superstitions. 

III. Paul realized that he had not 
yet attained his goal. He was not yet 
perfect. But he was ever “reaching 
forth unto those things which are 
before.” 

An English minister died recently. 

(Turn to next page) 


A MESSAGE 
TO 
PASTORS 


This message, which 
appears in The At- 
lantic and Fortune 
magazines, is part 
of Deagan’s plan to 
provide churches 
with both a post-war 
Memorial Program 
and the funds with 
which to carry it 
into fulfillment im- 
mediately after the 
close of hostilities. 
May we suggest that 
you read the mes- 
sage carefully, and 
then write for par- 
ticulars? 
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Let your gift to the world 
be a living Memorial 
vibrant with hope and elo- 
quent with inspiration. Let 
it ring out every day in 
appreciation for favors re- 
ceived, and in commemora- 
tion oflovedones Let it be 
a genuine Deagan Carillon 
installed in your church or 


on your university campus. 
a” * 


We have a plan by which such a 
Memorial may be arranged for 
now. It includes a certificate pro- 
claiming that the Carillon to be 
installed after the war is made 
possible by your philanthropy 
and dedicated to the memory of 
your loved ones. May we send 
particulars? J. C. Deagan, Inc., 
1770 Berteau Avenue, Chicago. 
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A Sermon Calendar for 


a Year 
(From page 1) 

A brother minister wrote: “May I 
mention a trait of his character to 
which no allusion has been made—his 
goodness to any in trouble. ... I should 
like to recall what was told me by a 
fellow-member. His son was very ill, 
the brain affected, so that he had to be 
watched throughout the night. Mr. 
Harris shared these night vigils with 
the family, so as to ease the strain on 
them. The father said to me, ‘Mr. 
Harris was just like Jesus Christ to 
us.’ I have always remembered the 
words, for surely nothing finer could 
be said of a minister.” 

We shall do well to pray with Charles 
H. Gabriel: 
“More like the Master I would ever be, 
More of his meekness, more humility; 
More zeal to labor, more courage to be 

true, 
rr consecration for work he bids me 
0. 


“Take Thou my heart, I would be 
thine alone; 

Take Thou my heart and make it all 
Thine own; 

Purge me from sin, O Lord, I now im- 


plore, 
Wash me and keep me Thine for ever- 
more.” 
- * 7 
August 22, 
Topic: Our Record. 
Hymns: O Day of Rest and Glad- 
ness. Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus. 


Awake, My Soul. 


Lesson: II Timothy 4. Text: II 
Timothy 4:6. “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith.” 

Paul was nearing the end of his 
career. In his prison cell he was look- 
ing back, reviewing the past. Not in 
a spirit of boasting, but as a simple 
statement of fact he wrote, “I have 
fought a good fight, I have kept the 
faith.” 

This letter was not 
publication. It was not even written 
to a church. It is a private letter from 
a minister to one of his assistants. 
That is why Paul could write so inti- 
mately and frankly about himself. 


_ I. Life is a fight. It was for Paul, 
it ig for us. Someone has said, “God 
will not look us over for diplomas and 
medals, but for scars.” 

A poet sings: 
“Live for something; life’s a warfare: 
Buckle on thine armor strong: 
And this saying ever cherish: 
‘Right will triumph over wrong’.” 


II. Life is a contest. It was for Paul, 
it is for us. How keen this contest is 
we moderns know. The important 
thing is not to quit, but to press on 
until the goal is reached. 

President Wilson said: “Meet with 
triumph and disaster and treat these 
two imposters just the same. Morally 
speaking disaster and triumph are im- 
posters; the cheers of the moment are 
not what a man ought to think about, 
but the verdict of his conscience and 
the divine approval. 

III. Life is a test. It was for Paul, 
it is for us. The test is whether one 
can retain his faith in God or not. 

Dr. Grenfell said: “One thing my 
faith does for me, which I consider de- 


intended for 
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sirable, it assures me that the regula- 
tion of these puzzles is under far bet- 
ter and wiser guidance than mine.” If 
one takes that attitude he will stand 
the test. 

Henry Van Dyke wrote these inspir- 
ing lines: 
“March on, my soul, nor like a laggard 


stay. 
March swiftly on, yet err not from the 


way 

Where all the nobly wise of old have 
trod— 

The path of faith made by the sons 
of God. 


Follow the marks that they have set 
beside 
The narrow, cold-swept track to be thy 


guide; 

Follow and honor what the past has 
gained, 

And forward still, that more may be 
attained. 


Something to learn and something to 
forget; 

Hold fast the good and seek the better 
yet; 

Press on, and prove the pilgrim-hope 
of youth— 

That creeds are milestones on the road 
to truth.” 


* * * 


Kingdomtide 

August 29 (Festival of Christ the 
King). 

Topic: Our Expectation. 
Hymns: Hark, Hark, 
Sunset and Evening Star. O Paradise! 

QO Paradise! 

Lesson: Revelation 21:1-9. Text: 
II Timothy 4:8. “Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them that 
love his appearing.” 

The earthly life ends eventually. 
Paul’s did, ours will. This letter was 
his Swan Song. He realized that the 
time of his departure was near. He 
did not fear it, rather he welcomed it. 
He said he had a desire to depart and 
be with Christ, which is far better. 

Not everyone has that desire. An- 
drew Carnegie said that if someone 
could give him a perpetual lease on life 
he would not quarrel about the price. 

Addressing an audience of university 
students, Dr. W. C. Biting, a St. Louis 
pastor, said: “The world is good 
enough for me. I do not want to go 
to heaven. I had rather be here to- 
day than be in heaven. It is not 
heaven to me, either to thump on a 
harp, or wear a heavy crown of gold, 
and attend eternal prayer meetings.” 

But as the years slip by, the ten- 
dency is to feel as Paul felt. 

Then one can sing with A. L. Bar- 
bauld: 

“Life, we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather. 

’Tis hard to part when friends are 


My Soul. 


dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not good night, but in some bright- 
er clime 
Bid me good morning.” 
A reward awaits all the faithful. 


Paul expected a crown, so may we. He 
probably was thinking of the garland 
given at the Greek national games to 


the successful competitors. He said it 
was the crown of righteousness. 

Dr. Moffatt translates his words 
thus: “Now the crown of a good life 
awaits me, with which the Lord, that 
just judge, will reward me on _ the 
great day—and not only me but all 
who have loved and longed for his 
appearance.” 

When a Mrs. Wilson, at the age of 
1062, was dying in the New York City 
Home, she said to her nurse: “I’ve 
lived much longer than most persons, 
and most of my years have _ been 
happy. Now it seems God’s will that 
I should go, and I’m perfectly satisfied 
to pass on. I regard approaching 
death merely as a new and beautiful 
experience.” 


* * * 
September 5 (Labor Sunday). 
Topic: Cooperation. 


Hymns: Holy, Holy, Holy. O Brother 


Man. O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee, 

Lesson: Isaiah 41-1-9. Text: Isaiah 
41:6. “They helped every one his 


neighbor.” 

According to Isaiah Jehovah had 
raised up Cyrus, the founder of the 
Persian empire, and given him the na- 
tions, and made him ruler over kings. 
Jehovah had done this to carry out his 
own purposes. The people, seeing what 
was happening, drew together and be- 
gan to cooperate. “They helped every 
one his neighbor, and every one said 
to his brother, Be of good courage.” 

There was a time when every man 
was sufficent unto himself. People 
were not experts, they were “jacks-of- 
all-trades.” I 

Perhaps that is what we were in- 
tended to be. Ex-judge Clarkson, who 
wandered from home, and was found 
working in a button factory in Iowa, 
said: “I have been a corporation law- 
yer in Omaha. I was on the bench, 
but none of it suits me. Early in life 
I decided to be a preacher and this is 
still my desire. While I am improving 
my muscles I shall also be improving 
my mind with the ultimate object of 
entering church work.” 

But that era has passed. This is 
the age of experts. A man learns to 
do one thing and one thing only. This 
has its disadvantages. It tends to 
monotony. 

But Charles Kingsley bids us thank 
God every day that we have something 
that must be done, whether we like it 
or not. Our necessary duties may be 
distasteful and monotonous, but we 
may be sure that our best growth will 
come along the line of faithfulness in 
them. 

The era of the specialist is here to 
stay. More and more we must cooper- 
ate. We must help one another. 

Arkwright was the inventor of the 
spinning jenny. Carlyle said that he 
was not a beautiful man, nevertheless 
he had notions in that rough head of 
his, spindles, shuttles, wheels and con- 
trivances. His townsfolk rose in a 
mob around him for threatening to 
shorten labor, and so shorten wages. 
He had to fly from them. Even his 
wife burned his wooden model of the 
spinning wheel. 

We must not oppose the specialist, 
we must cooperate with him. 

Today we honor the common man, 
dcing a common task. 

Plato said that the spirits of the 
other world came back to this world 
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6927-B—illuminated 
Table Cross 


Size 23” high; 14” 
spread ; 244” wide; 21%4” 
deep. Base 7” square. 
Five feet of wire, plug 
and individual control 
switch. Lacquered An- 
tique Gold Finish. White 
Alabaster glass panels. 
Wired with sockets for 
6 S-1l, 7%-watt (10c 
each) medium base lamp 
bulbs. List price $25.00. 
Lamp bulbs 60 cents net 


VOIGT 


Immediate Delivery 
While Present Stock 


ORDER DIRECT 
OR FROM YOUR 
SUPPLY HOUSE 





7873-F—Eleetric Candelabra 









VOIGT 
Ecclesiastical 

| lluminated Ware 
is ideal as a gift to 
the church or as 
a memorial to 
a loved one 












CHURCH LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Illuminated Cross - Pulpit and Lectern Lamps - Candelabra 


Lamp Bulbs Will Be 
Included Unless 


» 
6169-E—Pulpit Lamp 


Your Order States 
“Less Lamp 
Bulbs” 





0923-G—Illuminated 
Chancel Cross 


97" 
a! 


Size long ; 
spread; 4” wide; 4” 
deep. Hanging length 
72” overall including 
chain and wire with 
ceiling canopy for con 
necting to electric outla 
box. Lacquered Antique 
Gold finish. White Ala 
baster Glass panels 
Wired with sockets for 
2 T-8, 40-watt (850 
each) and 2 T-10, 25 
watt (25c each) medium 





base tubular lamp bulbs 


additional. gh 
16” high; 15” wide; base — List price $25.00. Lamp 
6” square. Hammered Swedish 6168-B—Pulpit Lamp Width oF spread 10” over- bulbs $2.20 net addi- 
SUPPLY Iron Finish. Five feet of wire, Width or extension 914” all. 9%” between screw holes. tional. 
plug and individual control overall. Height 8” overall. Height 8” overall. List price SOME LIGHTING 
HOUSES: switch. Wired with 5 sockets List price $9.75. $10.50. 
. : in candles for F-10 15-watt FIXTURES . STILL 
Lay in stock while (20 cents each) candelabra No. 6168-B and 6169E IN STOCK! 
base lamp bulbs. One right- Clearance between bottom of reflector and top of bookrest Send details of 


still available! 


Trade discounts on to a pair. List price $60.00 reflector. Five feet of wire, plug and individual control switch. 
pair. Lamp bulbs $2.00 net Lacquered Bronze finish. 
request. per pair additional. base lamp. Lamp bulb 25 cents net additional. 


VOIGT COMPANY x = Chorch Lighting Equipment * 40th Year * 


hand and one left-hand unit 6”. 


Wood screws furnished for attaching to bookrest. Adjustable 


Socket for T-10 25-watt medium 


what you need for 
sketch suggestions 
and prices. 


1743-45 N. 12th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








to find a body, and find a sphere of 
work. One spirit came and took the 
body of a king, and did his work. An- 
cther spirit came and took the body 
of a poet, and did his work. After a 
while Ulysses came, and he said, “Why 
all the fine bodies are taken, there is 
nothing left for me.” And someone 
replied, “Ah, the best one has been 
left for you.” Ulysses asked, “What’s 
that?” The reply was, “The body of 
a common man, doing a common work, 
and for a common reward.” 
> “= 6 


September 12. 

Topic: I Believe in God. 

Hymns: O Worship the King. Lord 
of All Being Throned Afar. From All 
That Dwell Below the Skies. 

Lesson: Psalm 86. . Text: I Corin- 
thians 8:6. ‘“‘But to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we in him.” 

Can we believe what the early Chris- 
tians believed? That is an interesting 
question and an important one. Their 
belief finds expression in the Apostles’ 
Creed. It was used as a confession of 
faith when converts were received into 
the church. 

The first affirmation of the Creed is, 
I believe in God. I believe in God the 
Father, maker of heaven and earth. 

Why do we believe in God today? 
There are many reasons. Three of 
them are outstanding. 

I. We believe in God because it is 
evident that behind the phenomena of 
nature there is a dominant energy. And 
because there is intelligence in the uni- 


verse we conclude that this energy is 
personal, and we call that person God. 

Lord Kelvin, the Scotch physicist, 
took a walk with Liebig, the German 
chemist. He asked him whether he be- 
lieved that the grass and flowers grew 
by mere chemical processes. Liebig 
replied, “No, no more than -I believe 
that a book on botany could grow by 
mere chemical forces.” 


II. We believe in God because history 
indicates that there is a guiding hand 
in the universe. We find sequence in 
life and conclude that there is a di- 
rector of the affairs of men. 

A writer says: “When you come to 
a great railway junction, at which 
trains arrive from north and south and 
west, in time to be united to others 
that are just starting for the east, and 
you see the connection made, no one 
talks of a happy coincidence. There 
was a presiding mind guiding the time 
of the arrival of the train in each 
case, so that the junction was reached 
by all at the required moment.” 

III. We believe in God because he 
has spoken to men in all ages. As the 
author of Hebrews says, “Many are the 
forms and fashions in which God spoke 
of old to our fathers by the prophets, but 
in these days at the end he has spoken 
to us by his Son.” Even in this mate- 
rial age God’s voice is heard and his 
presence felt. 

Dr. Ozora Davis said that when he 
was critically ill, he learned that this 
is a spiritual universe, and that the 
Father God is the supreme reality in 
it. “God, the Father God, who loves 


me and helps me, in whom I rest and 
conquer, this is the reality of the uni- 
verse.” 

We hear much about modern doubt. 
But generally it is theoretical rather 
than practical. A modern poet sings: 

“There is no unbelief, 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
Trusts he in God. 


There is no unbelief 
Whoever says, when clouds are in the 


sky, 
Be patient, heart, light breaketh by 
and by, 
Trusts the Most High.” 
* x * 

September 19. 

Topic: Endorsing Jesus. 

Hymns: Jesus, Where-e’er Thy Peo- 
ple Meet. O Could I Speak the Match- 
less Worth. Am I a Soldier of the 
Cross? 

Lesson: Matthew 10:24-42. Text: 


Matthew 10:32. ‘Whosoever therefore 
shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

Jesus asks us to confess him before 
men. Just what does that mean? Mof- 
fatt uses the word acknowledge instead 
of confess. I would use another word, 
and read the passage thus, “He that 
endorses me before men... .” That 
is exactly what Jesus meant. 

I. Jesus is worthy of our endorse- 
ment. After Jesus had been with 
Peter several months, Peter said, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 








‘ ; 





living God.” After half a century or 
more of reflection, John wrote, “Jesus 
existed in the very beginning, Jesus 
was with God, Jesus was divine.” _ 

Dr. Hillis said: “No scholar or sci- 
entist, no poet or seer, but lauds his 
moral genius and his spotless life. In- 
fidelity itself will not tolerate an at- 
tack upon him. With Charles Lamb 
all exclaim: ‘We uncover to Shakes- 
peare, but we kneel to Christ.’ With 
good Jean Paul all confess, ‘The Naza- 
rene hath lifted the gates off their 
hinges, and turned the streams of the 
centuries out of their channels’.” 

II. But men have been reluctant to 
endorse Jesus. At least in a practical 


way. 

In a cathedral at Lubeck, Germany, 
there was an inscription which read: 
“Thus speaketh Christ our Lord to 


Ye call me Master and obey me not, 
Ye call me Light and see me not, 

Ye call me Way and walk me not, 

Ye call me Life and choose me not, 
Ye call me Wise and follow me not, 
Ye call me Fair and love me not, 

Ye call me Rich and ask me not, 

Ye call me Eternal and seek me not, 
Ye call me Noble and serve me not, 
Ye call me Gracious and trust me not, 
Ye call me Might and honor me not, 
Ye call me Just and fear me not; 

If I condemn you, blame me not.” 

III. How can we endorse Jesus? (a) 
by talking about him. (b) By living 
as he would have us live. (c) By be- 
coming members of his church. 

In his life of Jesus, The Master, Dr. 
Bowie says: “It is not a simple thing 
that we should be concerned today with 
a life lived 1,900 years ago. Men are 
not ordinarily remembered after they 
are dead. It is estimated that some 
sixty billion people have lived upon the 
earth since the dawn of history.” 

Jesus is remembered. He is the out- 
standing character of history. Do not 
ignore him. Endorse him. 
om * 7” 


September 26 (Religious Education 
Week). 

Topic: Ten Great Principles. 

Hymns: Ye Servants of God. Sav- 
iour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us. Just 
As I Am, Thine Own to Be. 

Lesson: Psalm 78:1-8. Text: Psalm 
78:6. “That the generation to come 
might know them, even the children 
which should be born.” 

In a recent address, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., outlined the Rockefeller 
family philosophy. He said: “These 
are the principles on which my wife 
and I have tried to bring up our fam- 
ily. They are the principles in which 
my father believed, and by which he 
governed his life. They are the prin- 
ciples, — of them, which I leaned 
at my mother’s knee.” They follow: 

“I believe in the supreme worth of 
the individual, and in his right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

“T believe that every right implies 
a responsibility, every opportunity an 
obligation, every possession a duty. 

“T believe that the law was made for 
man, and not man for the law; that 
government is the servant of the peo- 
ple and not their master. 

“I believe in the dignity of labor, 
whether with head or hand; that the 
world owes no man a living, but that 
it owes every man an opportunity to 
make a living. 

“T believe that thrift is essential to 
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well-ordered living and that economy 
is a prime requisite of a sound finan- 
cial structure, whether in government, 
business or personal affairs. 

“T believe that truth and justice are 
fundamental to an enduring social 
order. 

“T believe in the sacredness of a 
promise, that a man’s word should be 
as good as his bond; that character— 
not wealth or power or position—is of 
supreme worth. 

“T believe that the rendering of 
useful service is the common duty of 
mankind, and that only in the purify- 
ing fire of sacrifice is the dross of self- 
ishness consumed, and the greatness 
of the human soul set free. 

“I believe in an all-wise, all-loving 
God, named by whatever name, and 
that the individual’s highest fulfillment, 
greatest happiness, and widest useful- 
ness are to be found in living in har- 
mony with his will. 

“I believe that love is the greatest 
thing in the world, that it alone can 
overcome hate; that right can and 
will. triumph over might.” 

These principles might well be em- 
phasized during Religious Education 
Week. 

The Hebrews were insistent that 
their children should be instructed in 
the law, and also in the history of their 
nation. We have allowed religious 
education in the past to go by default. 
It is high time that we remedied this 
defect. 


* * * 
October 3 (World Communion Sun- 
day). 
Topic: Basic Unity. 


Hymns: Blest Be the Tie 
Binds. Beneath the Shadow of the 
Cross. In the Cross of Christ I Glory. 


Lesson: Matthew 4:18-25. Text: 
Matthew 4:19. “And he saith unto 
them, Follow me.” 

There always has been, and still is, 
great diversity of opinion and prac- 
tice among Protestants. 

There is a story about a Scotch elder. 
He was asked how the kirk was get- 
ting along. He replied: “Well, we 
had 400 members. Then we had a divi- 
sion, and there were only 200 left. 
Then a disruption, and only ten of us 
left. Then a heresy trial, now there is 
only me and ma and brother Duncan 
left, and I have great doubts of Dun- 
can’s orthodoxy.” 

This diversity has produced some 
deplorable results. A number of years 
ago the Jndependent. gave an illustra- 
tion of ecclesiastical tight-lacing. <A 
young woman, the daughter of a 
wealthy and influential member of a 
church, married a minister of another 
denomination. The pastor of the church 
wrote to the Western Recorder to ask 
whether she should not be excluded on 
the ground of walking disorderly. The 
journal replied that by this action the 
young woman had turned her back on 
New Testament “doctrine and church 
crder, and given her adherence to an 
unscriptural order, and to the main- 
tenance of doctrines contrary to scrip- 
tural teaching. The decision is that 
the church must vote to exclude her 
for walking disorderly.” 

Is there a common basis on which 
Christians can get together? I think 


That 


there is, and it is a very simple one. 
At the beginning of his ministry, 

Jesus, walking by the sea, saw Peter 

and Andrew. He said to them, “Fol- 


low me.” That seems to have been 
the only requirement Jesus ever made. 
It is an interesting study\ to trace the 
word “follow” through both the Old 
and New Testaments. 

The apostles used a different for- 
mula, but in essence it was the same. 
When the Ethiopian official asked 
Philip, “What doth hinder me to be 
baptized?” Philip replied, “If thou be- 
lievest with all thy heart thou may- 
est.” 

That formula was always employed 
by the early missionaries. It is inform- 
ing to note how that word “believe” 
is reiterated in the New Testament. 

The basis on which Protestants can 
unite is that of allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. If one believes in Jesus, if he 
is willing to follow him, he should be 
recognized as a Christian, and should 
be welcomed into any church he de- 
sires to unite with. 

On this basis Christian unity can be 
achieved. .And the churches are mov- 
ing in that direction. Encouraging 
signs are the movement among the 
Lutheran bodies for closer fellowship; 
the negotiations looking toward the 
merging of the Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian churches; and the similar 
movement between the Congregational 
and Evangelical-Reformed churches. 

* * * 


October 10.(Columbus Day). 


Topic: A Great Adventure. 

Hymns: God of Grace and God of 
Glory. God’s Trumpet Wakes. Who Is 
on the Lord’s Side? 

Lesson: Hebrews 11:1-18. Text: 


Hebrews 11:8. “And he went out not 
knowing whither he went.” 

Christopher Columbus was born in 
1446 and died in 1506. He was the 
son of a wool-comber. Gradually he 
conceived the idea of finding a western 
passage to Asia. He set forth on his 
first voyage in 1492. 

Columbus was regarded as a vision- 
ary. Spain and Portugal alike laughed 
at his dream of a new world. What 
could there be in this imagination of a 
land hidden far beyond the gleam of 
the western sea line, except the scheme 
of a needy adventurer, who was artful 
enough to sweeten his commendation by 
enticing visions of the romancer? 

Happy was the day for humanity 
when Columbus, with his child, footsore 
and hungry, paused at the gates of the 
Andalusian convent to ask for bread 
and water for his son. Sickened by 
the neglect he had met with in the 
Spanish and Portuguese capitals, he 
had resolved to seek for patronage in 
the Court of France. Fortunately the 
prior of the convent was a man of en- 
lightened mind and of large informa- 
tion. He was impressed by the ideas 
of Columbus, and felt that it would be 
a serious blunder to allow Spain to lose 
the glory of so vast an enterprise. 

To Columbus’ sailors the difficulties 
of the task seemed insuperable. Many 
disappointments came. The crisis of 
their discontent arrived when the ships 
were becalmed, or nearly so, amid vast 
masses of sea-weed. It was in vain 
that Columbus argued with them that 
the calmness was caused from the 
nearness of land. The nearer they ap- 
proached the goal the more mutinous 
they became. At last they began to 
speak of making away with the ad- 
miral and returning home. But Col- 
umbus preserved his serenity. He was 
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now conciliating, now stern, as suited 
the characters of those with whom he 
was dealing. 

Success came at last. At ten o’clock, 
one night, Columbus, who had long 
been gazing anxiously on the horizon 
from the poop of his ship, saw what 
seemed to him a light. At two in the 
morning a gun from the Pinta an- 
nounced that land was seen. The ships 
lay to until dawn. As the day dawned, 
there it lay, a level island, covered 
with trees, from which the naked in- 
habitants were running to the shore. 
It was Friday, October 12, 1492, a date 
forever memorable in the history of the 
world. ‘The voyage had lasted seventy 
days. 

Abraham, in obedience to God, went 
out not knowing whither he went. 

Columbus had a similar experience. 
Like Abraham, he had faith in God and 
in his mission. 

It is to those who have believed and 
cared that we owe the discoveries that 
have benefitted humanity. 


October 17. 
Topic: I Believe in Jesus Christ. 


Hymns: All Hail the Power. Jesus, 
the Very Thought of Thee. Jesus 
Shall Reign. 

Lesson: Colossians 2:1-10. Text: 


Matthew 16:16. “Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

Jesus holds a unique position in reli- 
gion. He was born into a humble home. 
He grew up in a normal way. When 
he reached manhood he began his pub- 
lic career. He gathered around him a 
small body of ordinary men. He won 
their affection, which developed into 
reverence and worship. 

Near the end of Jesus’ public min- 
istry, he asked his disciples what the 
people thought about him. They re- 
ported that different opinions were 
held. Then he asked, “But who say ye 
that I am?” Peter gave the memor- 
able answer, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” 

Jesus is pictured in the New Testa- 
ment as God manifest in the flesh. As 
the expression of God in human form. 
This concept was held by the earliest 
Christian writers and became the ac- 
cepted tradition of the church. It is 
the belief of the church today. 

What led the church to believe that 
Jesus was God? It was his Godlike- 
ness. He spoke like God, he acted like 
God. 

On what grounds does the ordinary 
man believe that Jesus is divine today? 
Certainly not on philosophic grounds. 
The nature of Jesus has been the sub- 
ject of controversy for twenty cen- 
turies, and no agreement has_ been 
reached. The ordinary man could not 
follow the discussion or grasp the con- 
clusion. He bases his belief, as did 
the early Christians, upon the Godlike 
personality of Jesus. 

Jesus is the most commanding figure 
in human history. He has had a per- 
ennial and universal attraction for 
mankind. His influence is world-wide 
and compelling today. 

Dr. Fairbairn said: “He is the only 
Oriental that the Occident has admired 
with an admiration that has become 
worship, and the only name the West 
has carried into the East which the 
East has received and praised and 
loved with sincerity and without quali- 
fication.” 

(Turn to next page) 
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A Sermon Calendar for 
a Year 
(From page 35) 

Dr. Ozora Davis, addressing the 
alumni at Hartford Seminary, said: 
“If I were to sum it all up, this would 
be my Credo, ‘The unsearchable riches 
of Christ.’ With each passing year 
I have felt, and yielded, to the sway 
of his spirit over mine. What he was 
1 long to be. As he lived I long to live. 
His attitudes toward life I long to take 
with ampler service and more perfect 
cbedience.” 

Bernard Shaw said: “I am not a 
Christian any more than Pilate was. 
But I am ready to admit, after study- 
ing the world of human misery for 
sixty years, that I see no way out of 
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the world’s troubles but the way Jesus 
would have found, had he undertaken 
the work of a modern practical states- 
man.” 

Just after the French Revolution the 
Sultan of Turkey visited Paris. See- 
ing a broken statue of Christ, he sneer- 
ingly remarked, “Sire, your day is 
past.” Some years afterwards, Car- 
lyle was in Paris. He chanced to look 
upon the same image of Christ, now 
restored. Addressing it with uncov- 
ered head, and in profound reverence, 
he said, “Sire, your day is yet to 
come.” 

In that confidence we face the future. 

+ * * 


October 24. 
Topic: Lagging Behind. 
Hymns: Jesus, Thy Boundless Love 
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to Me. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. O 
Jesus, I Have Promised. 

»Lesson: Luke 22:47-62. Text: Luke 
22:54. “And Peter followed afar off.” 

Thursday and Friday of Passion 
Week were memorable days. The Pass- 
over Supper was eaten, the Lord’s Sup- 
per was instituted, the farewell words 
were spoken, the agony of Gethse- 
mane was endured, Jesus was betrayed 
and arrested and placed on trial. 

But Peter followed afar off. He had 
made bold assertions of loyalty, but 
now he thought discretion was the bet- 
ter part of valor. His Master was in 
danger, the outcome was doubtful, so 
he kept in the background. He followed 
afar off. 

Today some Christians follow afar 
off. Like the Galatians, they ran well 
for awhile, then their speed slackened, 
then they dropped to the rear. 

Susan Coolidge wrote these lines: 
“Not only Peter in the judgment hall, 
Not only in the centuries gone by, 
Did coward hearts deny Thee, Lord 

of all, 

But even in our time, and constantly; 


| For feeble wills, and the mean fear of 


men, 
And selfish dread, are with us now 
as then.” 
I. Those who lag behind deteriorate. 
Peter did. He cursed, he swore, he de- 


| nied his Master. 


| pent. 


II. Those who lag behind become 
unhappy. Peter did. In the agony of 
his soul he went out and wept bitterly. 

A woman said: “My husband and 
I were both in the right way. I drew 
him into the world again, and I am 
now the most miserable of beings. 
When I lie down’ I fear I shall awake 
in hell. When I go out and seem to 
have all the world can give me, I am 
ready to sink under the terrors of my 
own mind.” 

III. Those who lag behind should re- 
€ Peter did. Jesus just looked at 
him in the judgment hall, and his 
heart broke. His bitter tears were the 
symbol of his repentance. 

They can pray with Miss Coolidge: 


| “Come thou, as once of old thou camest 





in 
And ‘looked on Peter’ in the judg- 


ment hall; 
Let that deep, grieved gaze rebuke our 
sin, 
Questioning, recalling, wakening, 


. pardoning all, 

Till we go out and weep the whole 
night long, 

Made strong by sorrow, as he was 

made strong.” 

_IV. Those who repent will be for- 
given and restored. Peter was. Jesus 
never reminded him of his cowardice. 
knowing his repentance was genuine, 
he gave him work to do. 

Are you following afar off? Get 
close to the Master, you will be safer 
and happier at his side. 

* * * 


October 31 (Temperance Sunday. 
Reformation Sunday). 

Topic: Will Prohibition Return? 

Hymns: God of the Earnest Heart. 
Yield Not to Temptation. O Jesus, I 


| Have Promised. 


Lesson: Isaiah 56. Text: Isaiah 
56:12. “Come ye, say they, I will fetch 
wine, and we will fill ourselves with 


| strong drink; and tomorrow shall be 


as this day, and much more abundant.” 
Here Isaiah gives a drab picture of 
(Turn to page 38) 
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TheSalvation Army ServesinaW orld at War 


HE SALVATION ARMY is an in- 

ternational organization whose 

purpose is the “salvation of man- 
kind from all forms of spiritual, moral, 
and temporal distress.” The move- 
ment was first organized as a mission 
in the East End of London in 1865 by 
William Booth, a former minister of 
the New Connexion Methodists. It 
spread rapidly throughout England 
and in 1880, as The Salvation Army, 
was extended to the United States un- 
der its chief organizer, Commissioner 
George Scott Railton. Incorporation 
took place in New York City in 1899. 


The government of The Salvation 
Army is military in character, and in 
1948 was under the command of Gen- 
eral George L. Carpenter with inter- 
national headquarters in London, Eng- 
land. Thehigher command is divided 
into territories, each territory usually 
being a separate country. The United 
States has four territories, with head- 
quarters in New York City, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Atlanta. The Sal- 
vation Army is active in 95 countries 
and preaches the gospel in 102 lan- 
guages. 

In 1941 there were in the service of 
the Army throughout the world 27,417 
officers and cadets, 11,003 persons 
without rank wholly employed, 160,203 
local officers and bandsmen, 84,961 
songsters, 34,219 corps cadets, and 
17,816 corps and outposts in operation. 
In the United States there were 1,566 
corps and outposts, 4,981 officers and 
cadets, 22,604 local senior officers and 
bandsmen, 23,017 local junior officers 
and bandsmep. Among the social in- 
stitutions in this country were 133 
men’s hotels and 11 residential hotels 
for young women accommodating a 
total of 2,239; men’s industrial homes 
numbered 111; women’s hotels 34, 
women’s homes and hospitals 34; chil- 
dren’s homes 10, and general hospitals 
and dispensaries 10. During the same 
year 6,747 prisoners were assisted by 
The Salvation Army on discharge, and 
47,094 men and women found employ- 
ment through the Army’s free employ- 
ment bureaus. Through the Army’s 
849 social institutions, 6,424,665 beds 
were supplied and 14,205,821 meals 
provided. 

Periodicals published by the Army 
during 1940 numbered 119, the chief 
being the weekly War Cry and Young 
Soldier, with 1,441,783 copies per issue. 

Five generals have served The Sal- 
vation Army since its founding: Wil- 
liam Booth (1878-1912); Bramwell 


Booth (1912-1928); Edward J. Higgins 
(1928-1934); Evangeline Booth (1934- 
1939); George L. Carpenter (1939-). 


As during the Boer War, and World 
War I, The Salvation Army operated 
its various activities among the peo- 
ple of the countries invelved in the 
Second World War. Beginning with 
the Russo-Finnish conflict of 1939-40 
The Salvation Army created and exe- 
cuted a vast emergency program for 
the service men and civilians through- 
out the world. 


A partial list of the Army’s war 
services now includes: USO and Red 
Shield club rooms and mobile canteens 
for the armed forces, both on and off 
duty; social and recreational facilities 
not otherwise provided for; food for 
troops on trains and in secret convoys, 
as well as for civilians fleeing from 
battle zones; and many other activities 
the primary object of which is the spir- 
itual rebirth of mankind. 


It may be some do not recognize the 
difference ‘between the USO and Red 
Shield Clubs—it is this. The Salva- 
tion Army is one of the six member 
agencies of the United Service Organ- 
ization. All are cooperating to the end 
that service men shall have home-like 
consideration outside camp limits. The 
clubs The Salvation Army operates for 


the United Service Organization are 
designated “USO Clubs” operated by | 


The Salvation Army. 


are called “Red Shield Clubs.” 
units have no connection with 
United Service Organization. 
latest one to open is located at 12 West 
56th Street in New York City. It is 
designed to be “a home away from 
home” for the service man. When in 
New York, we invite you to visit this 
location and see for yourself what these 
clubs are like. 


War is now here, there, and every- 
where. So is The Salvation Army. 
The Red Shield is over service centers, 
on mobile canteens and on letter paper 
from many camps. In addition, you 
would find the Red Shield in Aus- 
tralia, Iceland, India, Algeria, Alaska, 
New Zealand, Panama, China, and all 
our forty-eight states. In this war our 
government will not allow the various 
service organizations to send their men 
and women with the armed forces 
abroad like they did in the first World 
War; however, such a necessary re- 
striction has not handicapped The Sal- 
vation Army. This international or- 


To distinguish | 
our independently operated clubs they | 
These | 
the | 
The | 





ganization has made it possible for 
our workers to be with American 
troops at the four corners of the world. 
They were there before the war started. 
They serve now just as they did on and 
behind the battle lines in 1918. 

The sun never sets on this global 
war and it is equally true that The 
Salvation Army is doing its utmost to 
perform necessary and desirable serv- 
iee for our fighting men and women, 
around the clock, around the calendar, 
and around the world. 

While the work of the organization 
is supported largely by contributions, 
it is also possible to aid its activities 
through a bequest or an annuity 
agreement. These annuities are issued 
by The New York Corporation under 
the supervision of the Insurance De- 
partment of that state, by this means 
it is possible to secure an income for 
the annuitant during his life-time. At 
his death, the work of the organiza- 
tion will benefit. 

Any information about The Salva- 
tion Army may be secured if you will 
write to 

Commissioner E. I. Pugmire 
130 West 14th Street 
New York City. 
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A Sermon Calendar for 


a Year 
(From page 36) 
the leaders of the nation—they were 
self-indulgent and infatuated. He also 
pictures the folly of the people—they 
were under the impression that the 
more wine and liquor they drank the 
more prosperous they would be, 

That, seems to be the impression of 
many people today. Drinking is on 
the increase. 

The Illinois Humane Society in its 
1940 report said there is more drink- 
ing now than formerly among women. 
The report suggested that the old 
song, “Father, dear father, come home 
with me now,” will have to be changed 
to a call for mothers to return home. 
The secretary stated that he had been 
a director for more than forty years, 
and that the society has had much 
more trouble with women neglecting 
their families than at any time in the 
forty years. 

The idea that drinking contributes 
to human welfare is a delusion. On 
the contrary it is a great handicap. | 

Dr. Meyers, president of the Ameri- 
can College of Neuro-psychiatrists, 
said at the annual meeting in 1942, 
that chronic alcoholism was keeping 
1,000,000 persons out of the war ef- 
fort. Sixty thousand new chronic 
cases were being discovered each year. 

In view of this it is timely to ask, 
“Will Prohibition return?” A year 
ago this issue was tested in a Gallup 
Poll. Dr. Gallup wrote: “National 
prohibition sentiment in the United 
States shows a sharp upward trend 
today. . . . Public opinion will in the 
long run be the deciding factor.” 

The survey found these arguments 
against the return of prohibition. 
1. We tried it before and it did not 
work. 2. Prohibition brings too many 
attendant evils—graft, racketeering, 
gangsters, bath-tub gin. 3. It is im- 
possible to legislate against human 
desires—people are going to drink re- 
gardless of law, so it might as well be 
legal. 4. The government needs the 
revenue from the liquor tax. 

These arguments were made in fa- 
vor of the return of prohibition. 1. 
People spend money on liquor which 
they should be spending on food, 
clothes and other things, or on Defense 
Stamps, to help win the war. 2. The 
sule of liquor is bad for our soldiers, 
and bad for our young people. 3. Ac- 
cidents and immorality would be re- 
duced if we had prohibition again.” 

In an article in Collier’s, June 27, 
1942, Frederick L. Collins warns 
against the return of prohibition. He 
said that when the editors asked him 
to write the article he had to laugh. 
But, he continued, “I was never so 
wrong in my life. After several months 
of investigation . . . I am convinced 
that prohibiton is already with us, 
and that presently, if we don’t watch 
out, it will be on us.” 

Will prohibition return? That is 
a question that demands serious con- 


sideraton. 
* * +. 


November 7 (World Peace Sunday). 
Topic: The Ambassadors of Peace. 
Hymns: Praise the Lord, Ye 
Heavens Adore Him. Lord of Our 
Life. And Is the Time Approaching? 
Lesson: Isaiah 33:1-12. Text:Isaiah 
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33:7. “The ambassadors of peace 
shall weep bitterly.” 

Here Isaah is addressing the Assyr- 
ian invader. He had spoiled the na- 
tion and dealt treacherously. The 
time was coming when he in turn 
would be treated as he had treated 
Israel. In that day the valiant ones 
would cry out, and the ambassadors of 
peace would weep bitterly. 

This is a sad day for the ambas- 
sadors of peace. All their hopes have 
been shattered for the time being. 


At the close of World War I Mar- 
garet Sangster wrote: 
“Let us forget, dear God, the hate that 


started 

A war that rent the world itself in 
twain; 

Let us forget the shrapnel’s bitter 


rain, 

The screaming shells that soared and 
dipped and darted. 

But let us not forget the broken- 
hearted, : 

Who never more ‘will look on life 
again 

Without a sense of loss, a sigh of 
a 

And let us not forget the loved one’s 
parted. 


Let us remember, God, that war is 
ended— 

And that peace lies, today, across the 
earth, 

And that an era—new and sweet and 
splendid— 

Is bringing to torn souls a second 
birth. 

Let us remember, through the years 


to be— 
That love alone can ease cruel mem- 
ory.” 
But permanent peace will eventually 


come. The Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace issued this 
statement: “The American people are 


now paying the price of two decades 
of international irresponsibility. Three 
times in the last twenty-five years the 
life of every American citizen has been 
profoundly affected by trouble which 
seemed to come from afar. The suc- 
cessive shocks of the first World War, 
of the great depression growing out of 
it, and of the second World War have 
clearly shown that Americans cannot 
succeed by themselves in making their 
lives and jobs secure, and in raising 
their standard of living, while the 
structure of peace is shattered in oth- 
er parts of the world.... 

“We believe that war can and must 
be eliminated; but this can only be done 
by _providing a substitute for war 
which can adequately settle disputes, 
remedy injustice, and maintain rights 
between nations. We recognize our 
responsibility in building and uphold- 
ing such an order.” 

Winning the present war is the in- 
evitagle pre-requisite to the winning of 
permanent peace. 

On September 3, 1942, the Christian 
World had an editorial which said: 
“We enter upon the fourth year of the 
war today, and most fittingly we ob- 
serve the day as a National Day of 
Prayer. If ever there was a war in 


which Christians could engage with a 
quiet conscience it is this present war 
against the incarnate spirit of evil... . 
No responsible person in the United 
Nations, whether statesman or soldier, 
has even hinted at the alternative of 
compromise and a negotiated peace.” 


November 14 (November 21 is “Men 
and Missions” Sunday). This sermon 
has a missionary theme leaving next 
week’s sermon space to a Thanksgiv- 
ing theme. 


Topic: Our Task. 

Hymns: O Zion Haste. O Brother 
Man. Go Labor On. 

Lesson: Mark 2:14-28. Text: Mark 
1:17. “Come ye after me, and I will 


make you to become fishers of men.” 

John the Baptist had been impris- 
ened. One day Jesus was walking by 
the sea of Galilee. There he saw Si- 
mon and Andrew engaged in their oc- 
cupation as fishermen. Jesus invited 
them to follow him, and promised to 
make them fishers of men. 

It is important to note that Jesus 
called Simon and Andrew, not only to 
discipleship, but also to service. Too 
many of us fail to notice that. We are 
glad to become disciples of Jesus, but 
we hesitate to take up active work for 
him and his kingdom. 

This is Men and Missons Sunday. 
How can men promote the missionary 
enterprise? They can inform them- 
selves about it. They can get into per- 
sonal touch with a mission field and 
with missionaries. They can contribute 
to the support of missions. 

Missionary work is at a low ebb to- 
day. There is some question therefore 
whether the great amount of money 
and effort which has been invested has 
been expended in vain. The answer is, 
No. Missions have been a great boon 
to mankind. 

William T. Ellis was sent by a 
Philadelphia newspaper to investigate 
the missions of the Orient. In 1907, 
writing from Rome, he said: “Here 
in the center of the world’s religious 
interest, homeward bound, I look back 
over nearly a year’s investigation of 
Christian missions in the Orient for a 
final review and summary. What is 
the conclusion of the whole matter? 

“T am sure that, considered only 
from the standpoint of humanitarian 
and philanthropic service, the entire 
missionary enterprise justifies its exis- 
tence. Add to these great works of 
healing, education, and care for the 
orphaned and needy, the beneficial in- 
fluence which has been exerted upon 
the character of thousands of native 
converts, as well as the more general, 
though none the less, unmistakable in- 
fluence wielded in behalf of civiliza- 
tion, and it will be seen that the mis- 
sionary agencies which the churches 
of Christendom maintain at an annual 
expenditure of many millions of dol- 
lars, is one of the tremendous twen- 
tieth century forces making for the 
world’s progress.” 

Missionary work must be resumed 
as soon as that is feasible. And on 
a larger scale than ever. This, not 
only for the sake of people of other 
lands, but for our own sake. 

Professor Bosworth, of Oberlin, said, 
“It is not safe to leave any small spot 
in the world untouched by the spirit 
and power of Jesus Christ... . Any 
insignificant sore spot on the body of 
humanity might develop blood poison- 
ing and infect the whole body.” 

Steps are being taken to make this 
possible. A group of New York’s 
leading young business and profession- 
al men, roused by the desire “to trans- 
late Christian conviction into Chris- 
tian action” in the face of war and 
present world conditions, have organ- 
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ized a “Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World” to promote those ends. 
Associated with them are _ similar 
groups in nearby cities, all pledged “to 
call together in their homes six to 
twelve friends to consider their respon- 
sibility as Christians toward building 
Christianity into the life of the world.” 
oe ee 


November 21 (Thanksgiving Sun- 


day). 
Topic: Our National Festival. 
Hymns: Now Thank We All Our 


God. We Plough the Fields and Scat- 
ter. Come, Ye Thankful People, Come. 


Lesson: Psalm 65. Text: Psalm 
65:1. “Praise waiteth for Thee, O 
God in Zion.” 


The allusions to the Temple worship 
show that this Psalm belongs to a later 
age than David’s. A national religious 
festival was pending in Jerusalem. A 
striking national deliverance had made 
a profound impression of God’s power. 
A favorable season gave promise of an 
abundant harvest. In view of this the 
Psalmist said, “Praise waiteth for thee 
in Zion.” 

We are approaching our national fes- 
tival, Thanksgiving. There are many 
things for which we can be grateful 
as we come into the house of God. 

I. God invites us to approach him. 
To dwell in his courts. To come close 
to him. That is a great privilege for 
which we can give thanks. 

Describing a time of peculiar diffi- 
culty, Governor Bradford said that 
though it had been a day and night of 
much trouble and danger, yet God 


gave them a morning of comfort and 
refreshing, and they found themselves 


on an island where they might dry 
their stuff, and rest themselves, and 
give God thanks for his mercies in 
their manifold deliverances. 

II. God is the confidence of all the 
earth. He is girded with power. He 
controls nature. He stills the tumult 
of the people. That should give us 
comfort and courage. 

Lincoln wrote a letter to Alexander 
Reed in 1863. He said: “Whatever 
shall tend to turn our thoughts from 
the unreasoning and uncharitable pas- 
sions, prejudices and jealousies inci- 
dent to a great national trouble such 
as ours, and to fix them upon the vast 
and long-enduring consequences, for 
weal or for woe, which are to result 
from the struggle, and especially to 
strengthen our reliance on the Supreme 
Being for the final triumph of the 
right, cannot but be well for us all.” 

III. God has been good to the earth. 
He has watered it, thus blessing all her 
growth. The result is that the year 
has been crowned with God’s goodness, 
and even nature shouts for joy and 
sings. 

With all this in mind, we can join 
with Lucy Sherman Mitchell as she 


sings: 

“For all the good that crowns each 
day 

For sunny path, and smooth-paved 
way, 


For song of birds, and flow’rets gay, 
We give Thee praise! 


For clouds that lower and weep in 
rain, 
For hopes that woo us, but are vain, 
For all our sadness, grief and pain, 
We give Thee praise! 


Since what by us is counted ill, 
Has some good mission to fulfill, 
For = comes our hearts will 
stil 
Give Thee glad praise!” 
* * * 


November 28 (Advent). 


Topic: John’s Concept of God. 

Hymns: When Morning Gilds the 
Sky. O Love Divine, That Stooped to 
Share. O Love That Will Not Let 
Me Go. 

Lesson: I John 4. Text: I John 
4°10, ~ . «+ « GOw iDlove.” 


In a moment of inspiration John 
found a word to describe God. He 
wrote, “God is love.” The beauty of 
this egharacterization lies in its sim- 
plicity and suggestiveness. 

John’s concept of God was inspired 
by his contact with Jesus. He was the 
disciple whom Jesus loved. He was 
quick to discern that love was the 
dominating quality in the personality 
of Jesus. So it was easy to make the 
deduction, “God is love.” 

I. From the very beginning men 
sensed this concept of God. But these 
intuitions were few and far between. 

Moses, addressing the Hebrews said, 
“It was because the Eternal loves you 
that he has brought you out by sheer 
strength from that slave pen.” (Deuter- 
onomy 7:8). 

The Psalmist wrote, “The Eternal 
loves those that are good.” (146:8). 

Jeremiah represents God as saying, 
“From of old I have loved you, so 
now I draw you gently home.” (31:3). 

II. Two sayings of Jesus verify this 
concept of God. “For God loved the 
world so dearly that he gave up his 
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only Son, so that everyone who be- 
lieves in him may have eternal life.” 
(John 3:16). 

“For the Father loves you himself 
because ye have loved me, and believed 
that I came forth from God.” (John 
16:27). 

III. Paul wrote some beautiful pas- 
sages about God’s love. “God proves 
his love for us by this, that Christ 
died for us when we were still sin- 
ners.” (Romans 5:8). 

“But dead in trespasses as we were, 
God was so rich in mercy that for his 
great love to us, he made us live to- 
gether with Christ.” (Ephesians 2:4). 

John’s concept of God is priceless. 
It has added value when we recall 
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Paul’s words, “For I am certain that 
neither death nor life . . . nor any- 
thing else in all creation will be able 
to part us from God’s love in Christ.” 
(Romans 8:38). 
Robert Browning asked: 

“Does God love, 
And will ye hold that truth against 

the world?” 

That is a pertinent question. Can 
we? Dr. Crile visited Europe after 
World War I. He recorded his im- 
pressions in a book called A Mechan- 
istic View of War and Peace. He tells 
of men who slept walking. In Belgium 
he found that adults had lost an 
average of ten pounds in weight, and 
aged from five to ten years. The men- 
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tal torture of seeing loved ones shot, 
outraged and starving drove Belgians 
mad, made them morose, sleepless, and 
permanently modified their brains so 
that they would never be normal again. 

The answer is, We must. Principal 
Whale, speaking on the Day of Na- 
tional Prayer in England, described 
Cromwell as “guided by faith and 
matchless fortitude. The matchless 
fortitude of our people is plain to the 
world. Our deepest need is the reli- 
gious faith which will alone vreserve 
our imperilled heritage, making us dis- 
ciplined and ready for the tremendous 
problems which lie ahead.” 

* * * 


December 5 (Bible Sunday) 


Topic: How the Word of God Came. 

Hymns: The Heavens Declare Thy 
Glory, Lord. The Spirit Breathes 
Upon the Word. O Word of God In- 
carnate. 

Lesson: Hebrews 1. Text: He- 
brews 1:1. “In times past the word 


of God came to our fathers in different 
parts and in different ways.” (Basic 
English). 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is an 
anonymous work. In the English 
Bible it is ascribed to Paul, but this 
only in the title. The title in the old- 
est manuscripts is simply “To the He- 
brews.” 

In his introduction the author says 
that of old God revealed himself to the 
fathers, but that revelation was not 
complete and final. So now God has 
given a direct revelation in the person 
of his Son. 

We call the Bible the word of God. 
To no other book can that title be prop- 
erly applied. The Hebrew and Chris- 
tian Scriptures are permeated by a 
spirit that entitles them to be called 
the word of God. 

The holy books of other religions 
have had in them some part of the 
revelation of God. It is not necessary 
to deny this in order to be loyal to the 
Christian religion. The Bible is never 
so convincing as when it is compared 
with other sacred books. 

_The Bible is a human book with a 
divine message. Its writers lived in 
different periods and under varying 
conditions, and during a period of a 
thousand years. They were men of dif- 
ferent temperaments and training. 

Some of the Bible writers were the 
greatest spiritual leaders of the world. 
The life of God was in them in a unique 
degree. They embodied the very spirit 
of God. As the text declares, in vary- 
_ ways and degrees they spoke for 

od. 

_ The value of the Bible is found, not 
in its claims, but in its content. And 
The 
Bible offers us motives and constrains 
us to adopt them. It comes to us not 
only clothed in light but armed with 
power. 

A Brahmin said to a missionary, 
“What is it that makes the Bible have 
such power over the lives of those that 
embrace it? Our Vedas have no such 
power.” It was a heathen opponent 
of Christianity who said, “In all our 
sacred books there is nothing to com- 
pare with the Bible for goodness and 
purity, and holiness and love, and for 
motives of action.” 

_ The Bible is the guide and inspira- 
tion of the church. It records the 
words and activities of the prophets. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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UNITED STEWARDSHIP COUNCIL STATISTICS, ISSUED FOR 1942 
A 2 B Cc D E F 
PER CAPITA GIFTS 
Budget Denomination! Total ional 
Religious Body Benevolence Renevelanee po a a_i These statistics are furnished by 
1. Baptist, Northern $1.99 $2.05 $2.71 $13.01 $15.73 national officers of religious bodies, 
2. Baptist, Southern 1.49 1.49 1.49 7.07 8.56 members of the United Stewardship 
3. Baptist, Seventh Day 2.53 3.12 3.12 10.78 13.91 Council. Budget Benevolence includes 
4. Brethren, Church of 1.40 3.28 3.61 8.97 12.59 contributions to the missionary budgets 
5. Brethren, United 1.44 2.72 2.72 11.60 14,32 of the reporting bodies. Denomina- 
6. Congregational Christian ........-.e--.seseressessnees 1.43 2.08 2.08 14.12 16.21 tional Benevolence includes gifts to any 
7. Disciples of Christ 1.03 1.32 1.37 7.08 8.46 benevolence in the denomination 
8. Episcopal, Pr 2.94 3.80 3.80 18.86 22.49 whether or not it is included in the 
9. Evangelical Church 2.13 5.97 6.15 14.71 20.87 national denominational budget. The 
10. Evangelical and Reformed ..........---sss--sssessses= 1.44 2.03 2.23 13.88 17.11 totals for all benevolences except Other 
11. Lutheran, American 1.88 2.96 2.96 13.80 16.76 Benevolence (which is always an odd 
12. Lutheran, Augustana vee 3.35 3.35 14.83 18.40 and fluctuating item) and for Con- 
13. Lutheran, United ne 2.71 2.71 13.00 15.70 gregational Expense are larger than 
14. Methodist Church ; 1.55 2.09 2.09 11.58 13.67 last year. 
15. Nazarene, Church oi 1.85 4.60 461 31.35 35.97 M _ s 
16. Presbyterian, United 5.44 6.27 7.70 18.46 26.20 an of Ge per cepts ines on 
17. Presbyterian, U.S. (South) .......-..---cececsesoeeees 5.59 5.72 6.01 17.50 23.52 
18. PresByterian, U.S.A. fp _| eee eae 2.71 3.63 3.63 18.86 22.50 Compiled for the 
19. Reformed 1 Ame 4.08 4.40 a tt — United Stewardship Council 
Average U.S. 1942 1.83 2.46 2.49 12. : j 
Average US. 1941 1.65 2.02 2.11 11.20 13.38 emg oe Hoy artes 
20. Baptist, Ontario and Quebec ............-s-v--seeese 2.18 4.11 4.11 15.59 19.70 Pa a 1942. 
21. Baptist, Western TIE hcscsincisccsnivtintnbonebdedin = 3.53 3.53 3.53 13.28 16.82 : . 
22. Presbyterian, Canada 2.53 3.05 3.05 14.00 17.06 Five cents per copy 
23. United Church of Canada ..............--.-.-0-0---+-++ 2.96 3.70 4.04 12.78 17.16 
Average Canada, 1942 2.83 3.60 4.12 13.36 17.28 
Average Canada, 1941 2.81 3.05 3.36 12.94 15.30 
General Average 1942 $1.76 $2.45 $2.35 $12.25 $14.80 
General Average 1941 $1.82 $2.03 $2.16 $11.18 $13.33 
A G H I K 3 M N 
TOTAL GIFTS 
‘ bership 
Budget De i Other Total C 1 All Srcladi Reports fo 
Religious Body B a Benevolence Benevolence an nora Purposes —— # Year Ending 
1. Baptist, Northern * $3,082,932 $3,167,668 $1,023,800 $4,191,468 $20,100,240 $24,291,708 $1,543,932 | April 30, 1942 
2. Baptist, Southern 7,822,340 7,822,340 7,822,340 37,035,267 44,857,607 $,238,132| Dec. 31, 1941 
3. Baptist, Seventh Day 17,215 21,282 21,282 73,378 94,660 6,800 | June 30, 1942 
4. Brethren, Church of 250,155 $85,013 645,013 1,600,000 2,245,013 178,271 | Feb. 28, 1942 
5. Brethren, United 553,808 1,042,128 1,042,128 4,430,382 5,472,510 381,992] Dec. 31, 1941 
6. Congregational Christian 1,531,980 2,228,882 2,228,882 15,075,418 17,304,300 1,067,429 | Dec. 31, 1941 
7. Disciples of Christ 1,728,553 2,209,239 2,309,239 11,839,565 14,148,805 1,671,966 | June 30, 1941 
8. Episcopal, Protestant 4,293,396 5,553,358 5,553,358 28,914,435 34,467,793 1,457,649 | Dec. 31, 1941 
9. Evangelical Church $24,011 1,470,146 45,402 1,515,548 3,621,715 5,137,263 246,119} Dec. 31, 1941 
10. Evangelical and Ref. d 958,756 1,347,743 1,479,383 9,200,625 10,680,013 662,953 | Dec. 31, 1941 
11. Lutheran, American 759,763 1,193,785 1,193,785 3,566,890 6,760,675 403,265 | Dec. 31, 1941 
12. Lutheran, Augustana 963,829 963,829 3,997,567 4,961,397 269,586 | Dec. 31, 1941 
13. Lutheran, United 3,327,663 3,327,663 15,927,576 19,255,239 1,225,749 | Dec. 31, 1941 
14. Methodist Church 10,219,631 13,710,694 13,710,694 75,967,058 89,677,752 6,559,595 | Dec. 31, 1941 
15. Nazarene, Church of 323,900 . 805,147 5,471,929 6,277,076 174,507 | Dec. 31, 1941 
16. Presbyterian, United 1,039,150 1,195,645 1,476,251 3,522,141 4,998,393 190,724 | March 31, 1942 
17. Presbyterian, U.S. (South) ........--.-.-.0s--eeceseees- 3,055,733 3,124,606 3,289,211 9,564,809 12,854,020 546,479 | March 31, 1942 
18. Presbyterian, U.S.A. (North) 5,384,084 7,219,525 whiibitanenaginit 7,219,525 37,471,059 44,690,584 1,986,250 | March 31, 1942 
19. Reformed in America .............. 667,600 720,717 132,855 853,572 3,505,130 4,358,702 163,689 | April 30, 1942 
Total U.S. 1942 41,213,007 57,707,572 1,940,751 59,648,323 292,885,184 352,553,511 23,975,087 
Total U.S. 1941 26,946,267 49,230,783 2,628,441 51,858,476 274,711,171 327,742,907 24,510,625 
20. Baptist, Ontario and Quebec -...........----00.-0---- 120,350 227,347 eisiehinictel 227,347 862,097 1,089,444 55,289 | April 30, 1942 
ee eee 486 60,486 60,486 227,380 287,867 17,112] April 30, 1942 
22. Presbyterian, Canada 441,969 $33,108 ain $33,108 2,443,720 2,976,828 174,491 | Dec. 31, 1941 
23. United Church of Canada .....0....-...-.-cece-seseen-- 2,121,985 2,655,256 482,565 3,137,821 9,163,377 12,301,198 716,920 | Dec. 31, 1941 
Total Canada, 1942 2,634,304 3,415,711 482,565 3,898,276 12,469,194 16,357,470 946,700 
Total Canada, 1941 2,716,511 2,949,536 296,958 3,716,494 12,253,329 14,751,846 963,830 
Grand Total 1942 $ 43,897,311 $ 61,113,283 $ 2,423,316 $ 63,546,599 $305,354,378 $368,910,981 $ 24,921,787 
Grand Total 1941 $ 29,662,778 $ $2,180,289 $ 2,925,399 $ 35,574,970 $287,174,072 $343,640,753 $ 25,674,455 


The chart shows the per capita giving of sixteen denominations in the 
United States. At the bottom are the years; at the left the dollars. 
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United Stewardship figures for 1942 Vf \ 
show slight increases in church giving. / he: / 
It is revealed in both the total amounts ™ 
and the per capita gifts. The chart 19 
at the right shows, however, that there 18 \ 


is still much to be gained to bring the 
churches to the giving of the twenties. 
National income is increasing at a 
rapid rate; church giving shows a very 
slight increase. 
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A Sermon Calendar for 


a Year 
(From page 40) 
It furnishes the only authentic account 
of the life of our Lord. It gives a nar- 
rative of the work and utterances of 
the first interpreters of Christianity. 
It records the customs of the early 
Christian church. 

As Professor Curry of Union Semi- 
nary said: “The Bible remains the 
basic book for high religion, and a 
unique medium for introducing each 
oncoming generation to the highest 
way of life.” 

And as Woodrow Wilson said: “No 
great nation can survive its own temp- 
tations and its own follies that does not 
indoctrinate its children in the word 
of God. . . . The righteousness of na- 
tions, like the righteousness of men, 
must take its source from these founda- 
tions of inspiration.” 

~ * ~ 

December 12. 

Topic: I Believe in the Church. 

Hymns: Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart. 
Saviour, Blessed Saviour. Glorious 
Things of Thee Are Spoken. 

Lesson: I Corinthians 12:12-31. 
Text: Matthew 16:18. “Upon this rock 
I will build my church.” 

The church was first mentioned on 
that memorable occasion when Peter 
said, “Thou art the Christ.” Jesus re- 
plied, “Peter is your name, and on this 
rock I will build my church.” That is, 
upon his divine Sonship. 

Later, Jesus was telling his disci- 
ples how to settle their personal dif- 
ferences. He said, “First go to your 
brother and try to settle the matter with 
him. If he will not listen to you, take 
one or two others with you, and talk 
it over. If he refuses to listen then, 
bring it to the attention of the church.” 

There is no record of the formal or- 
ganization of the church. But we are 
told that after Pentecost the disciples 
were together, and had all things com- 
mon. That church officers were elected. 
That churches were organized. That 
the elders were admonished to feed the 
church of God. That letters were writ- 
ten to the churches. And Paul tells us 
that Christ loved the church, and gave 
himself for it. 

What is a Christian church? Canon 
Gore holds that it is the special organ 
of the Holy Spirit and of the living 
Christ in the world. 

Dr. Horton said: “A church is an 
organization for producing Christ- 
likeness in individuals, and for making 
society, the nation, and the nations 
Christlike.” 

I. One function of the church is to 


develop Christian character. To help 
Christians to grow in grace. To per- 
fect the saints. 

Calvin put it this way: “I will be- 


gin with the church, into whose bosom 
God is pleased to collect his children, 
not only that by her aid and ministry 
they may be nourished as long as they 
are babes and children, but may also 
be guarded by her maternal care until 
they grow up to manhood, and finally 
attain to the perfection of faith.” 
II. Another function of the church 
is to promote Christian fellowship. 
Paul had much to say about that. The 
gist of his teaching is that Christians 
are all members of one body. All the 
members are necessary. Each member 
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has a different function to perform. 
That there should be no division in the 
body. That when one member suffers 
all the members suffer. That when one 
member is honored all the members 
should rejoice with him. 

III. Another function of the church 
is to make the world Christian. The 
disciples were told to go into all the 
world and make disciples of all na- 
tions. 

Edgar A. Guest wrote: “I owe to my 
religion my home and the peace within 
it. I owe to my religion my ability 
to make friends and keep them. I owe 
to it whatever of patience has been 
mine, and whatever steadfastness of 
purpose I have displayed. I owe to it 
my powers of understanding, for it was 
from my mother and her religious 
teachings that I caught my first 
glimpse of the great brotherhood of 
man. ... Criticized and derided, ridi- 
culed and mocked as it is, the church 
still stands for all that is finest in our 
thought. It is still the mother of our 
greatest sons and daughters.” 

* * * 


December 19 (Christmas Sunday). 

Topic: A Vital Question. 

Hymns: O Come, All Ye Faithful. 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks. 
Joy to the World. 

Lesson: Matthew 2. Text: Matthew 
11:3. “Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?” 

John the Baptist knew that his end 
was near. He knew also that many of 
his followers were jealous of the suc- 
cess of the new teacher, and did not 
believe his claims. So he sent two of 
them to Jesus that they might be con- 
vinced of his messiahship. 

They asked a question, “Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for 
another?” Sensing the importance of 
the occasion, Jesus departed from his 
usual policy of reticence. He worked 
a number of miracles in their presence, 
and told them to report to John what 
they had seen and heard. 

As we celebrate the anniversary of 
Jesus’ birth, there are some who are 
asking the very question John’s dis- 
ciples asked. They realize that the 
kingdom has not yet come. That Jesus’ 
teachings are practiced by only a small 
minority. That the principles he ad- 
vocated have not been generally adopted. 

A poet asks: 

“Star, that rose on Bethlehem-Judah, 
What has dimmed thy light today? 
Has the peace that it proclaimed there 
Vanished from the earth away?” 

What is the answer? 

I. Jesus has given release. Dr. Bur- 
rell said: “Jesus comes like a stranger 
who stood in Florence before the fow]l- 
er’s shop gazing on a cage of birds that 
were beating their wings against the 
bars. He purchased the cage, and 
opened it, and watched with a great 
joy the poor prisoners as they mounted 
skyward. Our Master has come to give 
freedom to the nobler aims and pur- 
poses that struggle within us, the 
‘winged things’ as Plato called them, 
to soar aloft in their native air, free 
in the glorious liberty of the children 
of God.” 

II. Jesus has changed character. 
Saadi, a Persian poet and moralist 
(1184-1291), said: “One day, as I was 
in the bath, a friend of mine put into 
my hand a piece of scented clay. I 
took it and said to it, ‘Art thou musk 
or ambergris, for I am charmed with 


thy perfume?’ It answered, ‘I was 
a despicable piece of clay, but I was 
sometime in the company of the rose, 
and the quality of my sweet companion 
was communicated to me, otherwise I 
should only be a bit of clay, as I 
appear to be’.” That is a parable of 
what Jesus has done to those who 
have come into contact with him. 

III. Jesus has promoted the spirit 
of generosity and helpfulness. A 
writer says: “Yes, it is the fashion 
to sneer at Dickens. But probably we 
shall never be able to guage how much 
we owe him. In a large measure it 
was Charles Dickens who gave us 
Christmas as we in our best moments 
know it now—the festival of the home, 
yet the time when love breaks bonds 
and reaches out beyond the family cir- 
cle, gathering all the needy and the 
outcast.” 

We do not have to look for another. 
As Renan says in the closing words of 
his Life of Jesus, ‘‘Whatever may be 
the surprises of the future, Jesus will 
never be surpassed; his worship will 
grow young without ceasing; his legend 
will call forth tears without end; his 
sufferings will melt the noblest hearts; 
all ages will proclaim that among the 
sons of men there is none born greater 
than Jesus.” 


7 * * 

December 26. 

Topic: Does God Help Us in Emer- 
gencies? 

Hymns: Children of the Heavenly 
King. Awake Our Souls! How Firm 
a Foundation. 

Lesson: Psalm 34. Text: Psalm 
34:17. “The righteous cry, and the 


Lord heareth, and delivereth them out 
of all their troubles.” 


We are nearing the end of 1943 and 
approaching the beginning of 1944. It 
is an appropriate time to ask, Does God 
help us in emergencies ? 

The modernist answers, No. Even 
some Christians say that God cannot 
and does not respond to individual ap- 
peals for help. 

Dr. Bell of Columbia writes: “But 
there are those who seek after God 
with the notion in their heads that 
they can manipulate him, coerce him 
into getting for them things that they 
cannot get for themselves, or in ward- 
ing off from them the necessary re- 
sults of their own folly, into playing 
tricks for them. That sort of thing 
is not religion at all. That is magic, 
religion’s bastard brother.” 

But the Bible answers, Yes. We are 
urged to pray in emergencies. It re- 
cords the experiences of many who did 
so, and says they secured the help they 
asked for. Typical statements are 
found in Psalm 34 and Psalm 107. 

We have perils to meet, emergencies 
to confront, and often we are helpless. 
Dr. Richet, a French psychologist and 
a Nobel prize winner, in his book, The 
Impotence of Man, writes: “Man is 
impotent in every department of life, 
and the more one attempts to fathom 


human impotence, the deeper it ap- 
pears.” 
Dr. George Foot Moore said: “If 


man was placed in a world where he 
was exposed to no strange perils, and 
was unfailingly able to satisfy all his 
needs and desires, he would find no 
occasion for religion.” But we are not 
living in such a world. 

Thank God, we can cry to him in the 
emergencies of life with the assurance 
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that he will hear us, and deliver us out 
of our trouble. And that is just what 
people are doing. 

One of the women flyers, who took 
part in the Air Derby from Santa 
Monica to Cleveland, said: “I also be- 
lieve in prayer. When I have to make 
a forced landing, I say, ‘O God, I have 
brought the ship thus far, you must 
take it the rest of the way’.” 

Kneeling on a great field of ice, and 
drifting out into mid-lake, William 
Hanchman and John Stanley of Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, had their prayer for 
aid answered. They fired their shot- 
guns until their shells were exhausted. 
Then they knelt on the ice and prayed. 
Nearly five miles away, the lookout at 
the life saving station saw something 
on the ice cake, and they were res- 
cued. 

A. J. Cronin, the popular author, 
said: “Alas! the mention of that word 
is dangerous. Prayer has become the 
target of the cynic, the scoffer, the 
smart sophisticate who would sooner 
stand upon his head in a _ crowded 
street, than kneel in solitude before 
the altar of his God. That is but an- 
other symptom of our moral lethargy. 
Those who do pray know what mir- 
acles it can accomplish. By prayer I 
mean no canting lip-service, but a sim- 
ple raising of the mind and heart to 
God, a dedication of ourselves to the 
ultimate reality of all. Even if we 
are without faith, let us be logical. If 
we fight to preserve the Christian 
ethic, the least we can do is to give it 
a chance in our own lives.” 

* * & 


January 2 (Week of Prayer). 

Topic: A Prayer Guide. 

Hymns: Father, Again 
Name We Meet. 
Sincere Desire. Old, 
Ring in the New. 

Lesson: Matthew 6:5-15. Text: 
Matthew 6:5. “And when thou pray- 
est.” 

In his inaugural address Jesus had 
something to say about prayer. As we 
enter upon the Week of Prayer it will 
help us to ponder his sayings. 

I. Jesus said that prayer should not 
be ostentatious. He said his disciples 


in Jesus’ 


Ring Out the 


Prayer Is the Soul’s | 





must not be like false-hearted men. | 


They loved to stand and pray in the 
synagogues and at the street corners, 
so as to be seen of men. 


condemning public prayer. But he is 


insisting that when men pray in pub- | 


lic they should be sincere and not self- 
conscious. 


Jesus is not | 


Dr. Andrew Bonar was talking with | 
Moody at Northfield one day. Along | 
came a band of students who shouted, | 


‘“‘We’ve been having an all-night pray- 
er meeting, can’t you see our faces 
shine?” Dr. Bonar said with a quiet 
smile, “Moses wist not that his face 
shone.” 

II. Jesus said that prayer should be 
in secret. He advised his disciples to 
go into their own rooms, to shut the 
Goor, and pray to the Father who is 
in secret. Then the Father who sees 
in secret would reward them openly. 

Rev. C. F. Andrews, a friend of 
Ghandi, said: “Every year the difficul- 


ties seem to grow greater, and unless | 


we are extremely careful we shall be 

carried away by the stream. We shall 

not be able to stem the tide of the rush 

and hurry of daily life from morning 

till night, and the external things of 
(Turn to next page) 
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A Sermon Calendar for 
a Year 
(From page 438) 

life will more and more envelop us, and 
we shall find gradually that we have 
lost the power to pray—that our souls 
have become atrophied, and that we do 
not seem to possess the power to re- 
tire into the silence and be alone with 
God. That is, alas, what many of us 
are coming to.” 

III. Jesus said that prayer should 
not be repetitious. He said do not 
pray by idle rote like pagans. They 
suppose they will be heard the more 
they say. You must not copy them. 
Your Father knows your needs before 
you ask him. 

A story is told of an old German 
professor, who was a very saintly man. 
His students wondered what the source 
of his holiness was, and they decided 
to watch him one night when he re- 
tired, and hear his prayer. They 
thought that such a godly man must 
pray a long time. So they hid them- 
selves in a room near by, and when the 
old man had finished his studies late 
at night, he closed his books, knelt by 
his chair, and simply said: “Dear Lord, 
it is all right between thee and me. 
Amen.” 

Then Jesus taught his disciples the 
incomparable petition which we call the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Speaking of the Lord’s Prayer, Car- 
lyle said: “The other night, in my 
sleepless tossing about, which was 
growing more and more miserable, 
that brief and grand prayer came 
strangely into my mind with an alto- 
gether new emphasis. ... Not for per- 
haps thirty or forty years had I once 
formally repeated that prayer; nay, I 
never felt before how intensely the 
voice of man’s soul it is—the inmost 
aspiration of all that is high and pious 
in human nature, right worthy to be 
recommended with an ‘After this man- 


ner pray ye’. 
eo 


January 9. 

Topic: I Believe in the Forgiveness 
of Sins. 

Hymns: Majestic Sweetness Sits 
Enthroned. Rock of Ages. Just As 
I Am. 

Lesson: Psalm 32. Text: I John 


1:9. “He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins.” 

The biologist discredits the idea of 
sin. He says that what we call sin is 
the survival of the animal in man. The 
undesirable traits that he exhibits are 
the remnants of his animal nature, and 
he is gradually casting them off. 

The sociologist discredits the idea of 
sin. He tells us that delinquency is 
due to poor environment and bad train- 
ing. That the delinquent is to be 
pitied rather than blamed. 

The psychologist discredits the idea 
of sin. The mechanistic school goes so 
far as to assert that no one is respon- 
sible for his actions. That we cannot 
control what we do. 

There are those who recognize the 
reality of sin but who deny the neces- 
sity of redemption. They assert the 
power of man to redeem himself by 
his own initiative and ability. 

Canon Gore said: “This is the gos- 


pel of the kingdom of man, and it has 
seemed to make the language of the 
Bible out of date.” 

I. The Bible asserts that all men are 
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sinners. ‘All we like sheep have gone 
astray,” says Isaiah. “There is none 
righteous, no not one,” says Paul. “If 
we say that we have not sinned, we 
make God a liar,” says John. 

And people still have a sense of 
guilt. Mrs. Evans was a city mission- 
ary in Liverpool. After one of her 
meetings a prostitute said to her, 
“Don’t you touch me, I am not fit. But 
let me touch you, I think it will be good 
for me.” 

II. The Bible asserts that all can ob- 
tain forgiveness. It tells us that God 
is redemptive. “There is forgiveness 
with thee, that thou mayest be feared.” 

And people still feel the need of re- 
demption. Moody received a _ letter 
from a young German. He had been 
expelled from college in Germany for 
gambling and dishonesty, and came to 
this country. Here he continued in the 
same course. He wrote: “I heard one 
of your sermons, which made a deep 
impression on me. I was taken sick, 
and the words of your text came to 
me and troubled me. . . . The thought 
of my sinfulness, and approaching the 
grave, my blasphemy, my bad exam- 
ple, caused me to mourn and weep. I 
think God is too just to forgive my 
sins.” 

III. The process of redemption is 
clearly indicated in the Bible. John 
writes: “If we say that we have no 
sin, we are false to ourselves, and there 
is nothing true in us. If we say openly 
that we have done wrong, he is upright 
and true to his word, giving us for- 
giveness of sins, and making us clean 
from all evil.” 

Moody once preached a sermon on 
Christ as a deliverer. At the close he 
said to a Scotchman, “I didn’t finish 
the subject.” He replied, “Ah, man 
ye didn’t expect to finish the subject, 
did ye? It’ll take all eternity to finish 
telling what Christ has done for man.” 

As James Russell Lowell says: 

“At the devil’s booth all things are 
sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of 
gold; 

For caps and bells our lives we pay; 

Bubbles we buy with the whole soul’s 
tasking; 

’Tis only heaven that’s given away— 

’Tis only God who’s had for the ask- 
ing.” 

* « * 


January 16 (Missionary Sunday). 

Topic: Christianity’s Task. 

Hymns: Hail to the Lord’s Anointed. 
Fling Out the Banner. Christ for the 
World We sing. 

Lesson: Matthew 24:1-14. Text: Mat- 
thew 24:14. “And this gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world.” 

Jesus was talking with his disciples 
as he sat on the Mount of Olives. They 
asked him, “When shall these things 
be?” He described in detail the last 
things, and then said, “And this good 
news of the kingdom will be given 
through all the world for a witness to 
all nations; and then the end _ will 
come.” 

Christian missions are _ suffering 
from German and Japanese aggression. 
The work of generations of consecrated 
men and women has been destroyed. 
And the prestige of Christian nations 
has been lowered. 

There is no doubt that the restric- 
tions on Christian propaganda in Ger- 
man and Japanese-controlled coun- 


tries will be more rigid than ever be- 
fore, if it is not entirely prohibited. 

But missions must not be abandoned. 
Opposition should be a spur to greater 
determination and more earnest en- 
deavor. 

The Moravian church dates back to 
1457, when it was founded by the per- 
secuted followers of John Huss. Gath- 
ering in caves and rocky defiles, they 
held their secret meetings, even in the 
intense cold of winter. In spite of bit- 
ter persecution they grew in numbers 
and power, and continued to prosper. 

Sacrifice is the motive which has im- 
pelled missionaries in the past. Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer buried himself in the 
heart of equatorial West Africa as a 
medical missionary. In a private let- 
ter he wrote: 

“Too much thinking leads to pes- 
simism in regard to a world view. To 
cut through that knot I have to act— 
to sacrifice myself for a cause, which 
is different from being sacrificed for 
a cause. Since staying here I feel like 
one who is conquered by Jesus, and who 
is willing to serve him as his Lord. It 
was not easy for me to give up the two 
professorships at Strasburg Univer- 
sity, and the career as an artist in mu- 
sic... . But through the spirit of Jesus 
I became conscious that a man can be 
called to a place without knowing 
exactly just why he has been called 
to it.” 

Sacrifice is the motive that animates 
some of our missionaries today. A 
United Press correspondent told a story 
in August, 1942, concerning Rev. Al- 
vin Nance of Iowa. He wrote: 

“T shall never forget him. The way 
he looked at it, he told me, as we stood 
there at the edge of ‘Garbage Alley,’ 
on a spot where scores of British sol- 
diers had been bayoneted in the last 
mad hours before Hong: Kong surren- 
dered, he still had a work to do. That 
work was to reopen his little mission 
outside the city, when the war was 
over, and start again ministering to his 
fiock of Chinese converts. 

“I first met the missionary after 
we were captured by the Japanese, 
when the city was surrendered, and sent 
for internment to the former Fort 
Stanley. In the months that followed, 
when we were herded into crowded 
rooms, short of food, sick and menaced 
by surly guards, the missionary again 
and again proved his worth. He never 
faltered.” 

Sacrifice alone will make possible 
the Christianization of the world. Are 
we willing to make it? 

.. 2 * 

January 23. 

Topic: Why Has Infidelity Failed? 

Hymns: Immortal Love, Forever 
Full. Strong Son of God. Jesus, the 
Very Thought of Thee. 

Lesson: Psalm 2. Text: Matthew 
16:17. “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona: for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, by my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

When Jesus came to Caesarea Philip- 
pi, he asked his discipes two questions: 
Whom do men say that I am? Whom 
do ye say that Iam? In answer, Peter 
made his great confession. 

Three things are indicated in this 
conversation. Jesus would establish a 
church. It would be founded upon his 
divinity. Satan and his hosts would 
not be able to prevail against it. 

(Turn to page 46) 
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Chureh Calendar and Service Guide 


Synchronized With the Sermon Calendar This Feature Makes a 
Most Valuable Guide to the Church Seasons 


EGARDLESS of _ the historic 

church year and your own de- 

nominational fiscal year the min- 
ister’s executive year starts with the 
early fall and is concluded with early 
summer. Our directory is based upon 
that assumption. The year, starting 
with July 1, has definitely outlined sea- 
sons. In the suggestions we have in- 
corporated the designations of many 
sources to meet the requirements of 
the various denominations. 


I. A SEASON OF RECREATION 
AND REFRESHMENT 


The season of refreshment starts 
with July 1 and continues until the 
last Sunday of August. Vacations are 
usually taken in these months and 
church activities are at a low ebb. 
There is a virtue in a vacation season. 
Pulpit supplies may do the preaching. 
The minister plans his own vacation 
for the period. War Conditions will 
probably limit the vacation weeks. Va- 
cation Bible schools are a_ necessity 
for public morale. But evening serv- 
ices, prayer meetings and extended 
evangelistic meetings may be omitted 
from the summer program. The sum- 
mer camps in outdoor settings will 
substitute for much of the local church 
program. 

The program for the weeks are given 
below. The small footnote numerals 
give the authority for the terms used. 


July 
4 Independence Day 
Second Sunday after Trinity! 
Third Sunday after Pentecost2 
11 Third Sunday after Trinity! 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost? 
18 Fourth Sunday after Trinity! 
Fifth Sunday after Pentecost2 
25 Fifth Sunday after Trinity! 
Sixth Sunday after Pentecost? 
August 
1 Sixth Sunday after Trinity! 
Seventh Sunday after Pentecost2 
8 Seventh Sunday after Trinity! 
Eighth Sunday after Pentecost2 
15 Eighth Sunday after Trinity! 
Ninth Sunday after Pentecost? 
Old Home Sunday# 
22 Ninth Sunday after Trinity! 
Tenth Sunday after Pentecost2 
II. KINGDOMTIDE 
We like the term Kingdomtide created 
by the committee on worship of the 
Federal Council. Kingdomtide begins 
with the last Sunday in August and 

















continues through to Advent. It is the 
period of all recovering, the launching 
of programs for the year, the starting 
of the winter activities. It is a splen- 
did time for securing new members and 
inaugurating new programs. It starts 
with the last Sunday in August (Fes- 
tival of Christ the King) and continues 
through November 21. 


August 
Tenth Sunday after Trinity1 
First Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
Festival of Christ the King3 
September 


5 Eleventh Sunday after Trinity1 
Second Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
Labor Sunday2 

12 Twelfth Sunday after Trinity! 


Third Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
19 Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity! 

Fourth Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
26 Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity! 

Fifth Sunday in Kingdomtide2 


October 


3 Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity! 
Sixth Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
World Communion Sunday? 
Religious Education Week begins4 

10 Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity! 
Seventh Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
Columbus Day 
Religious Education Sunday 4 


bo 
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17 Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity! 
Eighth Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
24 Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity! 
Ninth Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
31 Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity! 
Tenth Sunday in Kingdomtide? 
Reformation Day! 
World Temperance Sunday4 
November 
7 Twentieth Sunday after Trinity! 
Eleventh Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
World Peace Sunday 
14 Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity! 
Twelfth Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
21 Sunday before Advent! 
Thirteenth Sunday in Kingdomtide2 
Thanksgiving Sunday? 
Men and Missions Sunday? 
Ill. ADVENT AND CHRISTMASTIDE 
This is the historic season which be- 
gins with the first Sunday in Advent 
and extends through Christmastide. The 
emphasis is on the incarnation, the 
birth of a Saviour and the festivities 
which are inherent in the celebrations. 
November 
28 First Sunday in Advent! 
December 
5 Second Sunday in Advent! 
Universal Bible Sunday 
12 Third Sunday in Advent! 
19 Fourth Sunday in Advent! 
Sunday before Christmas? 

26 First Sunday after Christmas! 
First Sunday in Christmastide2 
January 
2 Second Sunday after Christmas! 

Second Sunday in Christmastide2 
Week of Prayer begins? 
IV. EPIPHANY 
Epiphany means “manifestation” or 
“self disclosure.” In the local church 
the weeks are ones of full activity. 
This is the season for public evange- 


listic services in contrast with the 
Lenten weeks for self consecration 
which will follow. 

January 


9 First Sunday after Epiphany! 
16 Second Sunday after Epiphany! 
Missionary Day2 
23 Third Sunday after Epiphany! 
30 Fourth Sunday after Epiphany! 
February 
6 Septuagesima Sunday! 
Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 2 
13 Sexagesima Sunday! 
Sixth Sunday after Epiphany 2 
Race Relations Sunday? 
20 Quinquagesima Sunday! 
Seventh Sunday after Epiphany2 
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Day of Prayer for Students 
Brotherhood Day 


Vv. LENT 
The season for introspection, self 
study and deep consecration. The sea- 
son in which churches will reap the 
harvest for months of work which 
have now passed. It begins with Ash 
Wednesday. 
February 
23 Ash Wednesday 
25 World Day of Prayer 
27 First Sunday in Lent! 
March 
5 Second Sunday in Lent! 
12 Third Sunday in Lent! 
19 Fourth Sunday in Lent! 
Stewardship Day2 
26 Fifth (Passion) Sunday in Lent! 
April 
2 Palm Sunday! 
7 Good Friday! 
9 Easter1 
VI. EASTERTIDE 
This season starts with Easter Sun- 
day and continues to Whitsunday. It 
is a time of joy in contrast to the peni- 
tence of Easter. Many churches use 
these weeks for instruction in church 
membership. This aids those who may 
have united with the church on Easter 
and also helps to prepare other classes 
for membership on Whitsunday or Pen- 
tecost. 
April 
16 First Sunday after Easter! 
Young People’s Sunday? 
23 Second Sunday after Easter! 
30 Third Sunday after Easter! 
May 
7 Fourth Sunday after Easter! 
14 Fifth Sunday after Easter! 
Mother’s Day 
Festival of the Christian Home 
Rogation Sunday 
Rural Life Sunday? 
18 Ascension Day! 
21 Sunday after Ascension! 
VII. WHITSUNTIDE 
Whitsuntide completes the annual 
cycle. It starts with Whitsunday and 
concludes with the last Sunday in June. 
May 
28 Whitsunday! 
Pentecost2 
Memorial Sunday 
Christian Unity Sunday 
June 
4 Trinity Sunday! 
First Sunday after Pentecost2 
11 First Sunday after Trinity! 
Second Sunday after Pentecost? 
Children’s Day 
18 Second Sunday after Trinity! 
Third Sunday after Pentecost2 
Father’s Day 
25 Third Sunday after Trinity! 
Fourth Sunday after Pentecost? 
Nature Sunday2 
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A Sermon Calendar for 
a Year 


(From page 44) 

Attacks have been made upon the 
church. They have been persistent, 
subtle and vicious. 

There was the attack of Celsus in 
the second century. He hurled all the 
postulates of Greek philosophy against 
the church. 

There was the attack of Julian, the 
apostate Roman emperor, in the fourth 
century. Brought up in the Christian 
religion, he afterwards accepted pagan- 
ism. He wrote a book against Chris- 
tianity, and tried to falsify the words 
of Jesus by attempting to rebuild the 
temple at Jerusalem. 

There was the attack of the Deists 
in the eighteenth century. They did 
not deny the existence of God, but de- 
nied that he had made any revelation 
of himself beyond that found in reason 
and nature. 

There were the attacks of Brad- 
laugh and Ingersoll in the nineteenth 
century. The latter was once called 
the devil’s foremost champion. 

It is a profound and significant fact 
that the prediction of Jesus has been 
fulfilled. None of the attacks made 
upon his church have succeeded. 

In the last half of the nineteenth 
century, when infidels were so boastful, 
the church gained more members than 
in the preceeding 1,800 years. 

Chaplain McCabe used to correspond 
with Ingersoll. In one of his letters 
he told him that since he had been 
talking against the Bible the Method- 
ists had built ten thousand churches, 
and had gained 135,000 members in 
foreign lands alone. But he had not 
overthrown an altar or a church. 

Infidelity has failed because it has 
produced bad results. Not all, but 
many infidels have been immoral men. 

A criminal in a German prison wrote 
these words on the walls of his cell: 
“T will say a word to you. There is no 
heaven or hell. When once you are 
dead there is an end of everything. 
Therefore, ye scoundrels, grab what- 
ever you can, only do not let yourself 
be grabbed.” 

Infidelity has failed because it has 
not been able to satisfy the longings 
of the human heart. 

David Hume, the Scotch historian 
and philosopher said: “I seem afright- 
ed and confounded with the solitude in 
which I am placed by my philosophy. 
When I look abroad on every side I 
see dispute, contradiction, distraction. 
When I turn my eye inward, I find 
nothing but .doubt and_ ignorance. 
Where am I? Or what am I? From 
what cause do I! derive my existence? 
To what condition shall I return? I 
am confounded with questions. I begin 
to fancy myself in a most deplorable 
condition, environed with darkness on 
every side.” 

* * * 

January 30. 

Topic: What Does God Mean to 
You? 





1. Historie calendar. 

2. Federal Council recommendation. 

3. By practice. 

4. Designated by the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

5. Designated by National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

6. Designated by World Student Christian Fed- 
eration. 

7. Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 


Hymns: O God of Bethel. Nearer 
My God to Thee. Lead, Kindly Light. 

elven! Psalm 68:1-20. Text: I 
Chronicles 29:10. “Blessed be thou, 
Lord God of Israel our father, forever 
and ever.” 

Men interpret God differently. That 
is apparent as one studies the concepts 
of God recorded in the Bible. It is 
apparent also as one studies modern 
concepts of God. But after all, usu- 
ally it is only a difference of emphasis. 

One is impressed by the impartiality 
of God. As Sir Edwin Arnold, when 
he quotes the Spanish saying, “When 
God makes morning he makes it for 
everybody.” 

Another by the dependability of God. 
As Sir James Jeans, when he says 
that God is a mathematician. 

Another by the artistry of God. As 
Professor Whitehead, when he says 
that God is a poet. 

Another by the incomprehensibility 
of God. As Professor Whitehead, when 
he speaks of God as “perpetual motion 
in perpetual silence.” 

Mahatma Ghandi, the Indian mystic, 
holds that God is a Being to be feared. 
He says: “I suggest to you there is 
only one that we have to fear, that is 
God. When we fear God then we shall 
fear no man however high placed he 
may be; and if you wish to follow the 
truth fearlessness is absolutely necces- 
sary.” 

Roger W. Babson is a business coun- 
sellor. He denies the personality of 
God, and thinks of him as spirit. In 
his book, What About God? He writes: 
“Others may visualize God as a person, 
or as a personality. To me God is 
what the Bible plainly teaches, an all- 
pervading and an all-powerful spirit— 
which is the spirit of love.” 

But Professor Wyckoff believes in a 
personal God. He writes: “The con- 
ception of a personal God, such as 
Jesus Christ presents, satisfies both 
the instictive urges of the human spirit 
and its most highly developed intellec- 
tual, spiritual, moral and psychological 
needs.” 

What does God mean to you? 
your Father? Such a Father as Jesus 
pictured? If God means that to you 
then you have a concept of God that 
will keep you calm, content and con- 
fident. 

Charles H. Spurgeon was. a famous 
English preacher. A friend, Professor 
Everett, said: “I remember suggest- 
ing to him that a man ought to feel 
and show some sense of awe in the 
presence of his Maker. And his reply 
was to the effect that awe was foreign 
to his nature—that he felt perfectly 
at home with his heavenly Father.” 
That is an ideal condition—to always 
feel at home with God. 

_ Those who have this conception can 
sing: 

“Into thy guiding hands; 
Along a way thy love and care forfend 
Gladly I fare, or rough or smooth may 
bend 
The oe ein road that leads at life’s far 
end, 
Into thy hands.” 
*” * * 

February 6. 

Topic: Recognition in the Beyond. 

Hymns: Jerusalem the Golden. Ten 
Thousand Times Ten Thousands. For 
All the Saints. 

Lesson: sohn 


Is he 


11:1-29. Text: II 
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Books That Are Taking a Lead 


Religion and the World of Tomorrow 


By Walter W. Van Kirk, of the Federal Council. When this war is over, he 
says, preparations will begin for another unless a truly Christian world is 


built. And the church must lead! 


$1.50 


A Realistic Philosophy of Religion 


By A. Campbell Garnett. 


portant book on religion in a decade. 
from its beginnings, finding its peak in Christ. 


The Man Christ Jesus 


By John Knox. A great scholar sees 
in Jesus not a ghost-like being, but a 
man among men, sympathetic and 
winsome. “Brings Jesus to life.” $1.00 


A Religious Book Club selection. 


The most im- 
Traces the development of religion 
$3.00 


Poems for LIFE 


T. C. Clark, compiler. A supplemental 
volume to 1,000 Quotable Poems, add- 
ing 650 more poems, brief, readable, 
quotable. A superb gift book. $2.50 


Business Administration of a Church 
By Robert Cashman. A practical treatment of the business problems of minis- 


ters: administration, finance, stewardship, correspondence, etc. 


gold mine,” says Albert B. Coe. 


Minister's Service Boak 


By J. D. Morrison. The best manual 
for ministers available. Calls to wor- 
ship, worship services, prayers, mar- 


riage and funeral services, etc. 
$1.50; Lea. $3.50 


“A veritable 
$1.50 


The Daily Altar 


By Willett and Morrison. For each 
day a meditation, scripture, poem and 
prayer. More than 150,000 sold to 
date. Deeply spiritual. 

$1.00; Lea. $2.50 





HEWITT 
Highland Shepherds 


A. W. Hewitt. The most im- 
portant book on the ministry in 
many years. Treats the profes- 
sional phases of a pastor’s work. 
Not dry-as-dust, but human, wise, 
witty. $2.00 


God's Back Pasture 


A. W. Hewitt. Shows that the 
pastor in small town and country 
has greater opportunity for serv- 
ice than his city brother. $1.50 


The Shepherdess 


A. W. Hewitt. Dr. Hewitt com- 
pletes his trilogy on the ministry 
with this volume on the work of 
the minister’s wife. Is critical 
but sympathetic. The author 
interviewed hundreds of minis- 
ters’ wives before writing the 
book. $1.75 





A BOOK OF COMFORT 
Let Not Your Heart be 
Troubled: J. D. Morrison 


Just the book to give to those who 
have been bereaved. Especially 














p WILLETT, CLARK & Co.;37 W. Van Buren, Chicago(5), Il. 


comforting for parents of soldiers 
who have fallen. 40c; Deluxe $1.00 




















Samuel 12:23. “I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me.” 

A former generation of Christians 
used to sing Sankey’s hymn, “Shall we 
all meet at home in the morning?” and 
Lowry’s hymn, “Shall we gather at the 
river?” These hymns are omitted from 
many of our modern hymnals. But 
the question they raise is still promi- 
nent in our thinking. 

This is especially true now when war 
is in the ascendant, and millions of 
lives are beng blotted out. Many’ are 
asking, “Shall we recognize our loved 
ones in the beyond?” 

This question has always been in the 
thought of humanity. Antigione, the 
heroine of Greek tragedies written 400 
B. C., said, “Departing, I strongly 
cherish the hope that I shall be fondly 
welcomed by my father, mother and 
brother.” 

Bryant, the American poet, said: 
“For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless 


pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 
Nor hear the voice I love, nor read 
again 
In thy serenest eye the tender thought.” 
There is no definite statement in the 
Bible on the matter. But there are 
passages that intimate that the answer 
to the question is, Yes. One of these is 
the statement of David when his child 
died, “I shall go to him, but he shal! 
not return to me.” 
I. Death does not destroy identity. 
At the Transfiguration Moses and 


Elijah were recognized. The rich man 
recognized both Abraham and Lazarus. 

Paul was confident that he would 
They 


know his converts in heaven. 


would be his hope, joy and crown at 
the coming of Christ. 

The Thessalonians were greatly 
troubled. They thought that their 
loved ones, who died before the second 
coming, were lost forever. Paul told 
them not to sorrow, those who had 
fallen asleep in Jesus God would bring 
with him. 

Only those whose names are written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life are per- 
mitted to enter heaven (Revelation 
21:27). If the names of the redeemed 
are placed on record, it is reasonable 
to assume that they can be recognized. 


II. Death does not destroy memory. 
Abraham said to Dives, “Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy lifetime received 
thy good things and likewise Lazarus 
evil thngs.” The happenings of this 
life are not obliterated by death. 


III. The early fathers gave an affir- 
mative answer to the question. St. 
Cyprian said that our parents, breth- 
ren, children and near relations ex- 
pect us in heaven. 


; St. Jerome comforted a lady by say- 
ing that we shall see our friends and 
know them. 


St. Augustine endeavored to mitigate 
the sorrows of an Italian widow by 
saying that she should be restored ‘to 
her husband and behold and know him. 


Jesus restored three dead persons to 
their friends. He could not bear to see 
the grief of the ruler, the widow of 
Nain, or of Mary and Martha. These 
restorations are typical of what is to 
come. We may be confident that in the 
other life we shall know and be known. 
Any other conception is unthinkable. 


February 13 (Race Relations Sun- 
day). 

Topic: A Charter for Today. 

Hymns: Breathe on Me, Breath of 
God. When the Lord of Love Was 
Here. Lord Speak to Me. 

Lesson: Deuteronomy 10:10-22. Text: 
Deuteronomy 10:19. ‘Love ye there- 
fore the stranger: for ye were strang- 
ers in the land of Egypt.” 

Chapters six to eleven in the Book of 
Deuteronomy contain a long list of 
practical exhortations which Moses 
gave to the Hebrews before he left 
them. 

Moses describes the Eternal as the 
supreme God, the great God, mighty 
and awful, never partial, never to be 
bribed. He secures justice for the or- 
phan and the widow, and loves the 
alien. He goes on to say, “Love the 
alien then: for once you were aliens 
yourself in the land of Egypt.” 

On this Race Relations Sunday it is 
fitting that we should consider our at- 
titude toward the people that are alien 
to us. This is especially urgent now 
when we are facing the problem of 
making a new world. 

I. We should aim to secure for them 
a comfortable existence. In 1942 a 
statement was prepared by the Com- 
mission of the Churches for Interna- 
tional Friendship and Social Respon- 
sbility, an inter-church body in Great 
Britain. It was called “An Economic 
Charter for Today.” 

The first section read: “Every man 
should have the opportunity of a de- 
cent house, a healthy childhood, an edu- 
cation suited to his abilities, and a 
chance to develop and express his so- 
cial and spiritual nature—in work, in 
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leisure and in retirement—to a degree 
according with the wealth producing 
capacity of his day.” 

II. We should aim to secure for them 
the opportunity for achievement. In 
the charter human nature is seen as 
having been made for growth and ex- 
pansion, for achievement of moral vir- 
tue, for enlargement of one’s powers. 

III. Without reservation we should 
recognize them as brothers. In the 
charter God is conceived as the uni- 
versal Father to whom every soul is 
infinitely precious, who has no favor- 
ites, who is no respecter of persons, 
and who desires the virtue and ever- 
lasting good of all. 

Wendell Wilkie has given us some- 
thing ta aim at. He said: “The day 
is gone when men and women, of 
whatever color or creed, can consider 
themselves the superiors of other 
creeds and colors. The day of vast 
empire is past. The day of equal peo- 
ples is at hand. Let us keep that aim 
shining before us like a light—a light 
for the people of Africa, for the people 
of Asia, for the people of South Afri- 
ca, and for the people of our own 
beloved land.” 

“Bad as it is with its vice and sin, 

This old worn world of ours, 

It bends with awe before pure things, 

And love and faith are powers. 

It may follow the winner with homage 
and cheers, 

Though his right lies in a fog; 

But or ie plenty in it who’ll boldly 
stil 

Stand up for the under dog.” 


* * * 


February 20 (Brotherhood Sunday). 


Topic: Brothers All. 

Hymns: Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind. Immortal Love, Forever 
Full. O Sometimes Gleams Upon Our 
Sight. 

Lesson: Matthew 23:1-12. Text: 


Matthew 23:8. “All ye are brethren.” 

John Greenleaf Whittier was known 
as the Quaker poet. He died fifty 
years ago, on September 7. 

Born in 1807, on a Massachusetts 
farm, Whittier’s schooling was from 
nature rather than from books. He 
began to write verse at an early age. 
and became a prolific writer. Some of 
his nature poems, as well as ballads, 
like “Barbara Frietchie,” and “Maud 
Muller,” have great charm. 

Whittier was a friend of the op- 
pressed. He threw himself into the 
anti-slavery cause when it was in- 
tensely unpopular, with the result that 
for many years he was boycotted by 
editors and publishers, and on one 
occasion his office was sacked and 
burned by a furious mob. 

Whittier was a Christian humanist. 
He said: “The only orthodoxy that I 
am interested in is that of life and 
practice. I can use no other standard 
than that which our Lord and Master 
has given us, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them’.” 

Whittier’s views find expression in 
his hymns. No less than ten of them 
are found in one modern hymnal. 
Probably the best known are “O Lord 
and Master of us all,” “Immortal love 
forever full,” and “Dear Lord and 
Father of mankind.” 

In his hymn, “O Lord and Master of 
us all,” he gives expression to his be- 
lef in human brotherhood. He writes: 
“To Thee our full humanity, 

Its joys and pains belong; 
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The wrong of man to man on Thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong.” 

In a hymn not so well known “O 
sometimes gleams upon our sight,” he 
expresses his confidence in the future. 
Progress is being made, 

“And step by step since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man.” 
One day Jesus was warning his dis- 

ciples against the influence of the 

Pharisees. He told them they should 

not be called masters, “For one is 

your Master, even Christ, and all ye 
are brethren.” 

If we believe in brotherhood we can 
sing with Sam Walter Foss: 

“Let me live in a house by the side of 

the road, 

Where the race of men go by— 
The men that are good and the men 

that are bad, 

As good and as bad as I, 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Nor hurl the cynic’s ban. 

Let me live in a house by the side of 

the road, 

And be a friend to man.” 

* * * 


February 27 (Lent). 


Topic: His Cross and Ours. 
Hymns: My Dear Redeemer and My 
Lord. Beneath the Cross of Jesus. 


Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone? 

Lesson: Matthew 16:21-28. Text: 
Matthew 16:24. “If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

The time had come when Jesus con- 
sidered it necessary to acquaint his 
disciples with the grim fact that he 
must go to Jerusalem, suffer many 
things, die, and rise again. 

This was a great surprise and dis- 
appointment to the twelve. Peter, as 
usual, was the first to speak, he said, 
“Be it far from thee, Lord: this shall 
not be unto thee.” 

Then Jesus intimated that the Chris- 
tian life is not a path of roses. Those 
who would come after him must deny 
themselves, and take up a cross. 

This idea is alien to the modern con- 
ception of the Christian life. We have 
come to regard it as an easy life, a life 
free from care, a happy life. We have 
invented for ourselves a Christianity 
without a cross. 

Recent world events remind us that 
the Christian life may indeed be dif- 
ficult and dangerous. 

A dispatch from Istanbul, in 1941, 
said: “Officials of the Serbian Ortho- 
dex Church have issued a_ written 
statement asserting some 340,000 Ser- 
bian men, women and children have 
been massacred in Crotia and Bosnia 
since the German occupation of Yugo- 
slavia. The officials said the Axis- 
backed Crotian government had _ tor- 
tured and murdered many Serbian 
bishops and priests, and destroyed Ser- 
bian churches in Crotia. 

To avoid the cross is fatal. It in- 
volves the loss of eternal life. Jesus 
asked the question, “For what profit 
has a man, if he gains all the world 
with the loss of his life?” 

William F. McDermott wrote: “Ob- 
jective living may be found in as many 
varieties as there are people in the 
world. But no mortal need miss the 
thrill of life it offers. How best ex- 
press it? There comes back to me a 
thought I heard many years ago, ‘No 
man knows life until he has begun to 
live for a cause for which he is will- 
ing to give his life’.” 


During the reign of Marcus Aure- 
lius, when persecution of the Chris- 
tians was very bitter, it was found 
that the heresy had entered the army. 
Although it was the testimony of the 
officers that those who composed the 
sect were the best soldiers, it was de- 
creed that for the good of the service 
they should be weeded out. Forty re- 
fused to bow to the image of the em- 
peror. They were stripped naked and 
exposed on the ice in the Tiber until 
they recanted or were dead. As they 
marched to the river they cried, “Forty 
wrestlers, wrestling for thee, O Christ, 
to win for thee the victory, to win for 
thee the crown.” One man edged 
away, entered the temple, and pros- 
trated himself before the image of the 
emperor. The captain of the guard, 
who had witnessed the bravery of the 
men, disrobed himself, and took the 
place of the man who had weakened. 

ecg *s 

March 6. 

Topic: The Alabaster Box. 

Hymns: O Jesus, King Most Won- 
derful. I’ve Found a Friend. Take 
My Life and Let It Be. 

Lesson: Luke 7:36-50. Text: Luke 
7:47. “To whom little is forgiven, the 
same loveth little.” 

The story recorded here is both 
thrilling and informative. We can pic- 
ture the Pharisee’s home, the sinful 
woman, the honored guest, the act of 
devotion, the indignation of Simon, 
and the Master’s rebuke. 

I. The incident is indicative of a 
trait common to self-righteous men. 
They instinctively shrink from a sin- 
ner. 

Celsus, a powerful opponent of Chris- 
tianity in the second century, said, 
“Jesus rejected all the good and col- 
lected all the bad, thereby making a 
horrible and dreadful society.” “True,” 
replied Origen, a Christian father, 
“Jesus came to call sinners, but to re- 
pentance. To convert them into new 
men, or rather, to change them into 
angels.” 

II. This incident is indicative of 
Jesus’ attitude toward sinners. He 
said, “Her sins which are many, are 
all forgiven.” 

There is a story told of Louis XII of 
France. He had many enemies, and 
when he succeeded to the throne he 
caused a list of these to be drawn up, 
and placed against each of their names 
a black cross. When they heard this 
they fled because they thought it was 
a sign that he intended to punish them. 
The king, hearing of their alarm, re- 
called them, and said that he had 
placed a cross beside their names to 
remind him of the Cross that brings 
pardon to all. 

III. The incident is indicative of the 
gratitude of the forgiven. The Mag- 
dalene washed Jesus’ feet, and anoint- 
ed them with precious ointment. 

One Christmas, in a settlement house 
in a western city, forty were seated at 
the dinner a big-hearted westerner had 


provided. There was one genuine 
prodigal present. He had been well 
educated. Several fortunes had been 


spent in riotous living. He had spent 
his substance and wasted his life, and 
yet he was only in the thirties. The 
flimsiest partition had stood between 
him and the river. A tiny thread of 
circumstances had led him to the door 
of hope. There he ‘came to himself.” 
(Turn to page 51) 
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Peace and War 
A Review of the War Years 1931-1941 


by ugh Thompson Kerr, Jr." 


N January 6, 1943, The New 

York Times published the “In- 

troduction” to a document be- 
ing prepared by the State Department 
setting forth the foreign policy of our 
government during the fateful decade 
from 1931 to 1941. When this state- 
ment appears in full, it will be anno- 
tated with speeches, declarations, and 
official data and as such will constitute 
an important United States White Pa- 
per. In the meantime, the Introduc- 
tion, which ran to ten full pages in the 
Times, serves as an admirable review 
of the attitudes and procedures of our 
statesmen during the years when war 
gradually and inevitably spread from 
country to country. We are told that 
in its abridged form this Introduction 
is simply ‘a book published by the 
State Department entitled ‘Peace and 
War’,” and the two words are cer- 
tainly descriptive of the contents, for 
we gain the impression that our gov- 
ernment did everything in its power 
to maintain peace, while each passing 
Gay brought war nearer and nearer. 
The document deserves careful read- 
ing, and it is hoped that the full text 
will receive a wide circulation. Since 
the newspaper release, the Introduc- 
tion has appeared in convenient pamph- 
let form. It is issued by the Depart- 
ment of State and may be purchased 
by addressing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. The pamphlet 
runs to 144 pages; the cost is twenty- 
five cents. 

Apart from its obvious historical] 
value, this official chronicle raises im- 
portant questions relating to democ- 
racy, dictatorship, and the possibility 
or impossibility of cooperation between 
nations striving for peace and nations 
bent upon self-aggrandizement, na- 
tional expansion, and war. In other 
words, political, social, and moral ques- 
tions were involved in our foreign pol- 
icy during the fateful decade. Some 
of these questions are worth serious 
consideration. Two can be mentioned 
in passing, and a third can be illus- 
trated from the document itself. 

One of the obvious conclusions to 
which the reader of this paper will 
come is the rather startling realization 
that during this ten-year period when 
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issues were so easily confused and 
when the public was either sharply 
divided or confessedly perplexed, our 
leading statesmen, primarily the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and cer- 
tain key ambassadors, were quite well 
aware of the trend of world politics 
and in almost every instance antici- 
pated the actual military and political 
moves of other countries. As early as 
1932 Ambassador Grew reported to 
Secretary Stimson that “in Japan the 
deliberate building up of public animos- 
ity against foreign nations in general 
and the United States in particular 
was doubtless for the purpose of 
strengthening the hand of the military. 
. . . He stated that the Japanese mili- 
tary machine had been ‘built for war,’ 
felt prepared for war, and would ‘wel- 
come war’.” Nor were such reports al- 
ways as general or vague. Nearly a 
year before the Japanese struck, Am- 
bassador Grew reported rumors in 
Japan “that Japanese military forces 
planned a surprise attack at Pearl Har- 
bor in case of ‘trouble’ with the United 
States.” 


This comes as something of a shock 
since most of us felt that our own gov- 
ernment was as much in the dark and 
as bewildered as any concerning the 
state of world affairs. This document 
is, therefore, a vindication of the sober 
and realistic foreign policy of our 
statesmen. To be sure, they were not 
always gifted with second sight, but 
they did keep the avenues of official 
information open and apparently neg- 
lected no opportunity to explore the 
possibilities of peaceful negotiations. 
Those who have gone out of their way 
to accuse the government of being un- 


aware of the crucial issues in world 
politics will feel after reading this ac- 
count that they owe someone an 
apology. 

One further reflection, which follows 
from what has just been said, raises 
a serious question concerning the effi- 
ciency of our democratic system in the 
years preceding actual war. If, as has 
been intimated, our leading statesmen 
were well acquainted wih the succes- 
sive steps which led to the spread of 
war, it is also true and rather startling 
to realize that a large gap existed be- 
tween those who knew what was going 
on and those who should have known, 
namely, the Congress and the public in 
general. The hiatus between the 
President, the Secretary of State, the 
ambassadors and other official repre- 
sentatives on the one hand, and the 
rest of the nation on the other hand 
is both patent and alarming. It is 
alarming because it implies that our 
aemocratic government is not so effi- 
cient as we might expect. Some would 
have us believe that this hiatus has. 
been due to the statesmen, but this 
charge will not bear scrutiny. The 
State Department document makes it 
clear that everything was done to com- 
municate what knowledge it had of 
events to the Congress and the public 
at large. There is no evidence of wil!- 
ful withholding of information. The 
blame; if it must be such, rests with 
those of us who either refused to listen 
to what was told us or refused to give 
credence to what we did hear. 


Moral Confusion 

These, and many other matters that 
could be mentioned, indicate the sig- 
nificance of this State paper, but there 
is a fundamental moral issue involved 
in “Peace and War” which, in many 
respects, transcends in importance all 
merely surface impressions. To state 
it briefly, it is this: the spread of war 
was inevitable for the simple reason 
that there existed among the nations 
of the world no common moral stand- 
ards of justice and no common agree- 
ment as to the meaning and purpose 
of life; that in fact two very different 
moral standards and two very differ- 
ent philosophies of life made peaceful 
negotiations impossible and, in retro- 
spect, almost ludicrous. 


In the study of logic, we are told, 
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the communication of ideas between 
individuals depends upon what the 
logicians call a “universe of discourse.” 
That is to say, here must be some 
mutual understanding of words if con- 
versation is to take place. There need 
not be precise agreement about defini- 
tions, but there must be agreement that 
words express reality in some measure. 
If this universe of discourse is denied 
by one of two speakers, let us say, 
then conversation or the communica- 
tion of ideas becomes impossible. In- 
stead of conversation, each individual 
indulges in soliloquy or monologue. 
The speakers hear each other speak, 
but neither professes to know what the 
other is saying. It is as though they 
were speaking different languages. 

There is such a thing, surely, as a 
universe of moral discourse. The Ten 
Commandments, for example, is a uni- 
verse of moral discourse, so too is the 
Sermon on the Mount, or even more 
generally, what we call the Christian 
ethic. Our democratic way of life, the 
Atlantic Charter, the Four Freedoms, 
these all involve a common understand- 
ing of moral standards. And if this 
universe of moral discourse is denied 
or repudiated, then moral relations be- 
tween individuals and nations break 
down and become well nigh impossible. 

This moral confusion can be illus- 
trated by selecting items almost at ran- 
dom from “Peace and War.” This was 
what Secretary Hull doubtless had in 
mind in an address on April 24, 1941, 
when he declared “that the aggres- 
sors not only did not wish peace but 
literally did not believe in it.” 

If, for example, our statesmen urge 
Germany to keep the peace, and if 
Germany does not regard peace as a 
moral ideal worth preserving, but on 
the contrary glorifies war and military 
might, then conversations between our 
country and Germany become mean- 
ingless. As early as May, 1934, reports 
such as the following were coming 
regularly to Washington: “United 
States Consul Geist at Berlin reported 

. . that the youth of Germany were 
being inculcated with an unprecedented 
conscious and deliberate love of mili- 
tarism; that one of the amazing things 
of modern history was that the govern- 
ment of a great power should definitely 
teach children to cherish ideas of valor, 
heroism, and self-sacrifice, ‘unrelieved 
by any of the virtues which modern 
civilization has come to place above 
brute force’.” 

Repeated conversations with foreign 
diplomats and others illustrate in re- 
trospect the disingenuousness of the 
aggressor nations. Consider these 
scattered references which could be 
multiplied at length: 


“Consul General Messersmith at 
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Berlin reported to the Department of 
State (December, 1933) that Germany 
would ‘fight shy of all conferences’ on 
disarmament’ but would make constant 
professions of a will for peace and a 
desire to cooperate. He said that in 
the meantime Germany would go on 
rearming, as this was what Germany 
wanted to do and would do.” 

“The Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Koki Hirota, in a message 
delivered to Secretary Hull on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1934, stated that no ques- 
tion existed between the United States 
and Japan which was fundamentally 
incapable of amicable solution and em- 
phasized that Japan had no intention 
whatsoever of making trouble with 
any other power.” 

“During a conversation with German 
Ambassador Luther on March 28, 1935, 
Secretary Hull questioned the ambas- 
sador regarding the reported objectives 
of Germany with respect to Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Memel and the Polish 
Corridor. The ambassador denied each 
reported objective and insisted that his 
government favored peace.” 

“The Secretary of State discussed 
the Far Eastern situation on June 12, 
1936, with the Japanese Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Shigeru Yoshida. The 
ambassador said that . . . there was 
misapprehension on the part of the 
people of the United States concerning 
Japanese movements in and about 
China; that Japanese armaments were 
not intended for war against any par- 
ticular country, especially not the 
United States.” 

Treaties Scrapped 

Illustration of the readiness to scrap 
treaties and to break solemn promises 
abound in this State document. It 
came as a shock when after repeated 
statements by Hitler that he would not 
violate the neutrality of Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands, those 
very countries were attacked without 
warning on May 10, 1940. And when 
Germany turned on the Soviet Union so 
soon after the signing of a Non-Ag- 
gression Pact, Acting Secretary Welles 
voiced the moral indignation of all 
when he “stated that to the leaders 
of the German Reich solemn pledges 
such as non-aggression pacts were ‘but 
a symbol of deceit, and constitute a 
dire warning on the part of Germany 
of hostile and murderous intent’; that 
to the German government the very 
meaning of the word ‘honor’ was un- 
known.” 

Certainly the crudest and most 
blatant illustration of treachery and 
scheming falsification, however, was 
the anomalous situation in which Jan- 
anese ambassadors, on the one hand, 
consulted with the heads of our gov- 
ernment in Washington with a view to 
peace, and, on the other hand, simul- 
taneously the Japanese navy was mak- 
ing its way toward Pearl Harbor. The 
official account of this perfidy together 
with Secretary Hull’s remark to the 
Japanese delegates rings with a sense 
of righteous wrath and is, perhaps, the 
most dramatic paragraph in the whole 


decument. “On Sunday, December 7, 
1941, at 7:50 a. m. Honolulu time 
(1:20 p. m. Washington time) the Jap- 
anese government brought discussions 
to an end with the surprise attack 
upon the United States at Pearl Har- 
bor. One hour after that attack had 
begun . . . Ambassador Nomura and 
Mr. Kurusu called on Secretary Hull 
at the Department of State and hand- 
ed him a memorandum. . .. Upon read- 
ing this memorandum, Secretary Hull 
said to the Japanese representative: 
‘{ have never seen such a document 
that was more crowded with infamous 
falsehoods and distortions—infamous 
falsehoods and distortions on a scale 
so huge that I never imagined until to- 
day that any government on this planet 
was capable of uttering them.” 

What this State document reveals is 
the breakdown between nations, not 
cnly of international law and the sanc- 
tity of treaties, but the breakdown of 
common moral standards. Those who 
have maintained in the past that wars 
are the result of political machina- 
tions, or the consequences of economic 
pressures, or the desires of a few ar- 
mament manufacturers, need to read 
“Peace and War” to discover the moral 
background of this global struggle. But 
this document has more than an his- 
torical interest. It not only opens our 
eyes to the issues that led to war, it 
even more emphatically by implication 
confronts us with the challenge of pre- 
paring for a post-war world which 
shall be based upon a universe of moral 
discourse. Unless this can be done, it 
will be quite possible to win and lose 
at the same time. It need only be 
added, for it is surely obvious, that it 
is here that religion, education, mis- 
sions, and all the forces that make for 
moral standards can and must exert 
their steadying influence. 





1188 PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES 
WORKING IN CHINA 

A total of 1,188 Protestant mission- 
aries are currently at work in the 
Chinese mission field, according to a 
“Who’s Who” in missions just pub- 
lished here by the United Christian 
Publishers, an organization formed re- 
cently through the merger of four 
major Christian publishing houses of 
China. 

Included in the merger were the 
Association Press, the Canadian Mis- 
sion Press, the Christian Literature 
Society, and the Christian Farmer. 

The missionary ‘‘Who’s Who” is part 
of a Directory of Protestant Missions 
in China for 1943, published at the 
request of the National Christian 
Council. In addition to missionary per- 
sonnel, the directory lists the addresses 
of 84 mission societies. 
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A Sermon Calendar for 


a Year 
(From Page 48) 
The next Christmas the host at the 
dinner was the prodigal who sat at 
meat there the last Christmas. 

Jesus said, “To whom little is for- 
given, the same loveth little.” He sug- 
gests that we can measure the depth 
of our sense of sin by the quality of 
our love and devotion to him. 

The first girl to enter the first 
Florence Crittenton Mission was one to 
whom Mr. Crittenton talked the night 
he visited the slums with a mission- 
ary. The girl was Nellie Conroy, sold 
into sin at the age of twelve by a 
drunken mother. She was converted 
in the Florence Home and lived there 
happily for two years until her death. 
During the last year of her life she 
spoke in many of the largest churches 
in New York. One of the last places 
in which she spoke was the Cooper 
Union, where she addressed an aud- 
ience of five thousand who were spell- 
bound by her eloquence. 

* * * 

March 12. 

Topic: Our Handicaps. 

Hymns: Strong Son of God. My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee. O Holy 
Saviour, Friend Unseen. 

Lesson: II Corinthians 12:1-10. 
II Corinthians 12:7. “There was given 
to me a thorn in the flesh.” 

In his second letter to the Corin- 
thians Paul relates a strange experi- 
ence. He said that he was caught up 
into the third heaven, into Paradise. 
Whether he was in the body or out of 
the body he did not know. There he 





heard things that it was not lawful | 


for him to repeat. Because of the ex- 
ceeding greatness of the revelation, and 
that he should not be exalted over- 
much, there was given to him a thorn 
in the flesh, a messenger of Satan to 
buffet him. 

There has been much speculation as 
to what this thorn was. 


Roman Catho- | 


lic writers say that it was sensual in- | 


clination. 
reformers say that it was a tendency 
toward unbelief. Chrysostom and the 
Greek fathers say that it was perse- 
cution. 

Some believe that it was a physical 
infirmity. Almost every ailment has 
been suggested. Modern opinion is 
that it was either epilepsy or eye trou- 
ble. The latter seems the most prob- 
able. He failed to recognize the high 
priest on one occasion. He said that 
the Galatians would have plucked out 
their eyes and given them to him. Tim- 
othy was his amanuensis. 


Paul asked God ta remove his han- 


dicap. He repeated his request three 
times. God refused to remove it. But 
he said, “My grace is sufficient for 
thee; for my power is fulfilled in weak- 
ness.” To which Paul _ responded, 
“Most gladly therefore will I glory 
in my weaknesses. I take pleasure in 
infirmities. 
I strong.” 

We have our handicaps. 


Luther, Calvin, and other | 


When I am weak then am | 








Someone | 


has said, “There is a sorrow and a | 


shortcoming in every life.” 

What shall we do about our handi- 
caps? We shall do well to follow the 
example of Paul. He took his to God. 
When God refused to remove it, he 
cheerfully submitted to God’s will. 

(Turn to next page) 
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A Sermon Calendar for 
a Year 
(From page 51) 

Paul resolved to succeed in spite of 
his handicap. He was a_ successful 
man. Some attribute this to his genius 
and his fine equipment. But rather it 
was due to the fact that in the face of 
unprecedented difficulties he refused to 
ig defeat. We may well emulate 

im. 

Sir Robertson Nicholl was one of the 
leading scholars of England. He al- 
ways had poor health. But he did 
more literary work than most well men. 
He was knighted because of his ac- 
complishments. These are his maxims 
for weak people: “Never yield to sick- 
ness without a desperate struggle. 
Reckon yourself well and act accord- 
ingly. Assume that you are fit for 
work. Learn exactly what you can 
do without injury to your health. Hus- 
band your resources. Banish anxiety.” 
This is a better technique than that of 
Christian Science. It recognizes facts 
and acts accordingly. 

A poet sings: 
baie strength lasted through the 

ay, 
Hope joined with courage in the way; 
The feet still kept the uphill road, 
The shoulders did not drop their load. 
An unseen Power sustained the heart 
When flesh and will failed in their 


part. 
While God gave light 
By day and night, 
And also grace to bear the smart. 
For this give thanks.” 
* * * 


March 19 (Stewardship Sunday). 

Topic: Gratitude—Generosity. 

Hymns: Thou Lord of Life. We 
Give Thee But Thine Own. When I 
Survey the Wondrous Cross. 

Lesson: II Corinthians 9. Text: 
Matthew 10:8. “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” 

Jesus was sending out the twelve on 
a healing mission. As he gave them 
detailed instructions as to what they 
should do, he said, “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

That is Jesus’ word to the Chris- 
tians of all ages and therefore to us. 
He has done great things for us and 
we ought not only to be glad but gen- 
erous. 

The will of a Mr. Robinson, of 
Philadelphia, read as follows: “I wish 
my dear sons to remember that all they 
possess they hold as stewards, and the 
must use it for God’s glory, not self- 
ishly spending the income all on them- 
selves, but remembering happiness is 
enhanced by making those around them 
happy. Always have an open hand— 
be kind to the poor. It was your moth- 
er’s delight so to act, imitate her 
example.” 

Giving is not a duty only, it is a 
privilege. Confucius said: “Benev- 
olence is the most honorable dignity 
conferred by heaven, and the quiet 
home in which man should dwell. Since 
no man can hinder us from being so, 
if yet we are not benevolent, this is 
being not wise.” 

It is worthy of note that the disas- 
ter occasioned by war has not affected 
the generosity and determination of the 
people of England. 

Figures of church giving for 1942 
are beginning to be announced in Bri- 
tain. Dr. Leiper writes: “When I re- 
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turned last year I reported that giv- 
ing had gone up in all the churches 
save the Church of Scotland. Now that 
great communion records an advance 
of $400,000. The London Misssionary 
Society—Congregational reports an in- 
crease of $48,000 for gifts throughout 
the British Isles.” 

Giving does not decrease one’s re- 
sources. You may recall this passage 
in Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“The shepherds led the pilgrims to 
Mount Charity, where they showed 
them a man that had a bundle of cloth 
lying before him, out of which he cut 
coats and garments for the poor that 
stood about him, yet his bundle or roll 
of cloth was never the less. Then they 
said, ‘What should this be?’ ‘This is,’ 
said the shepherds, ‘to show you, that 
he who has a heart to give of his 
labour to the poor shall never want 
withal’.” 

A merchant in St. Petersburg sup- 
ported a number of native missionaries 
in India at his own expense, and gave 
like a prince to the cause of God at 
home. He was asked one day how he 
could do it. He replied, “When I 
served the devil I did it on a grand 
scale, and at a princely expense, and 
when by his grace God called me out 
of darkness, I told the Lord his cause 
should have a part of all that my busi- 
ness brought me in; and every year 
since I made that promise, it has 
brought me in double that it did the 
year before; so that I can and do 
double my gifts to his cause.” 

* * * 


March 26 (Passion Sunday). 


Topic: Despised and Rejected. 

Hymns: Immortal Love, Forever 
Full. There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away. What Grace, O Lord, and 


Beauty Shone. 

Lesson: Luke 20:1-16. Text: Luke 
20:15. “So they cast him out of the 
vineyard.” 

The Parable of the Vineyard is 
tragic in itself and also in its implica- 
tions. We can well imagine how it en- 
raged the Jews for it was an indict- 
ment of their whole history. They had 
rejected the prophets one by one, and 
now they had rejected the Son. They 
were about to cast him out and kill 
him. 

Man’s rejection of Jesus is one of 
the saddest chapters in human his- 
tory. Jesus has faced a _ rebellious 
world and offered himself as the an- 
swer to its difficulties, but too often he 
has been rejected. 

The sufferings of Jesus from the 
agony in the garden to the death on 
the cross have moved the Christian 
world to pity and to penitence through 
the ages. But the great majority still 
reject him. 

But Jesus is not discouraged. He is 
still seeking to save men. He is still 
knocking at the door of their hearts. 

Charles H. Gabriel puts it this way: 
“From lonely, dark Gethsemane 

Thro’ Pilate’s hall of shame, 
Up over cruel Calvary 

To thee in love he came. 
Despised, rejected, crucified, 

O love, O grace unknown, 
That he should still remember thee, 

And claim Thee for his own!” 

Rev. D. W. Landridge is a prominent 
English minister. In an article, he 
wrote: 

“Let us survey the wondrous cross 
once again. It is already the universal 


emblem of mercy and the groundwork 
of our national flag. It stands erect 
over our mammoth city and marks the 
hallowed resting place of our dead. It 
is the deepest mystery and the noblest 
heritage in the annals of man. 

“In the fever and madness of a tem- 
porary oblivion, man is rushing to- 
day after other symbols—hammers, 
sickles, swastikas, rods and what not. 
He will return. More than ever in the 
past the cross will sway the future. 

“It has, so far, only prescribed in- 
dividual piety, it will in time dictate 
national policy. The greatest days and 
the grandest triumphs of the cross are 
therefore ahead of us.” 

A Hindu, studying at the University 
of Chicago, said that his people are 
more naturally and easily touched by 
a religious appeal than the Americans. 
He said that in America religion must 
compel attention in competition with 
a passionate struggle for wealth and 
position unknown in India. He closed 
with these words, “If you feel that In- 
dia with its quiet, patient, meditative 
life needs the gospel, how much more 
does America with your rush and 


struggle need it.” 
* * * 


April 2 (Palm Sunday). 

Topic: Their King and Ours. 

Hymns: All Glory, Laud and Honor. 
Fairest Lord Jesus. Ride On, Ride On 
in Majesty. 

Lesson: John 12:1-19. Text: John 
18:33. “Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” 

When Jesus was before Pilate, Pilate 
put this question to him, “Art thou the 
king of the Jews?” Jesus did not an- 
swer directly, but acknowledged that 
he was in these words, “My kingdom 
is not of this world.” Then Pilate 
asked, “Art thou then a king?” Jesus 
replied, “You say that I am a king. 
For this purpose was I given birth, 
and for this purpose I came into the 
world.” 

On this Palm Sunday we join with a 
vast company throughout the world to 
pay homage to a king riding into his 
capital. 

That was an eventful day in the life 
of Jesus. It was the only occasion 
when he permitted the people to ac- 
claim him. Even the disciples did not 
sense its importance at first. But when 
Jesus “had been lifted up into his 
glory” then it came to their minds that 
the ancient prophesies concerning the 
coming of the king had been fulfilled 
in Jesus. 

The kingdom has not yet come. The 
church has prayed frequently and fer- 
vently, Thy kingdom come. Christians 
have awaited its coming eagerly, but 
their expectations have been disap- 
pointed so far. 

But progress has been made. In his 
History of England, Knight, writing of 
the period just before the Wesley re- 
vival, says: “Our Saviour’s reproach, 
‘I was sick and in prison and ye vVis- 
ited me not,’ was unheeded. London 
and our great towns were swarming 
with destitute children who slept in ash 
holes and at street doors. They were 
left to starve, or to become thieves, 
and in due course to be hanged.” 

The present condition of the world 
does not indicate that the kingdom will 
come in the near future. 

B. Fay Mills, “the evangelist who 
came back,” in an article. ‘Why I Re- 

(Turn to page 54) 
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A Sermon Calendar for 


a Year 
(From page 52) 
turned to the Church,” wrote: ‘The 
cataclysmic upheaval of the world war, 
producing almost a world chaos, and 
possibly to eventuate in calamity be- 
yond our present conceptions—men’s 
hearts everywhere failing them for 
fear, the economic revolution shaking 
Christendom like earthquake upon 
earthquake, my introduction behind the 
scenes in our worlds of business and 
politics and society, and beholding at 
first hand the unlicensed greed and 
selfishness and corruption, the laxity 
of the marriage tie with thousands of 
homes wrecked upon the rocks, the lack 
of any prevalent sense of moral author- 
ity, until there seem to be no ten com- 
mandments, either west or ‘east of 
Suez,’ the increase of crime and vice 
and insanity and suicide—all these 
and other facts of the present hour 
have thoroughly convinced me that this 
is not an earth whose regeneration 
may be expected day after tomorrow, 
according to my optimistic prophesies, 
but a lost world where ‘all have sinned 
and come short of the glory of God,’ 
helpless and hopeless save through 
some demonstration in history of an 
essential redemption and salvation.” 

That was written in reference to 
World War I, but it is just as applic- 
able to World War II. 

But the kingdom will come eventu- 
ally. “At the sounding of the seventh 
angel there were great voices in heaven, 
saying, ‘The kingdom of the world has 
become the kingdom of our Lord, and 
of his Christ, and he will have rule for 
ever and ever’.” Revelation 11:15. 

* * * 


April 9 (Easter Sunday). 


Topic: A Life of Hope. 

Hymns: Alleluia! Alleluia! Christ 
the Lord Is Risen Today. Hark, Hark 
My Soul. 

Lesson: Matthew 28. Text: I Peter 
1:3, 4. “Blessed be the God and 


Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
according to his abundant mercy hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, .. .” 

The writer of this letter offers praise 
to God. Through his great mercy he 
has given Christians a new birth and 
a life of hope by the coming again of 
Jesus Christ from the dead. This hope 
also anticipates a heritage fair, holy 
and forever new, waiting in heaven 
for us. 

I. Inevitably Easter Sunday turns 
our attention to the resurrection of 
Jesus. It has been celebrated through- 
out the Christian world since the sec- 
ond century. It is the day when we 
are reminded of the fact that Jesus is 
unconquerable. 

Ian Maclaren said: “Some years 
ago, when I was in Paris, I went into 
the Salon and saw two pictures. One 
picture represented a king lying on his 
bed. He had just died and his serv- 
ants, who a moment before had flown 
at his word, were engaged in rifling 
his caskets and his wardrobes. What 
do you think was the legend under- 
neath? ‘William the Conqueror.’ Such 
a victory. Just a moment dead and 
his own servants were spoiling him. 
The other picture represented a man 
lying in a rocky tomb, also dead, but 
the angels were keeping watch, and 
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to that tomb, now empty, all ages and 
all generations are coming. He was 
the conqueror, and his the victory, 
given unto every man that is of Christ 
Jesus; even of faith which overcometh 
the world.” 

II. Easter Sunday also reminds us 
of our inheritance. It is incorruptible, 
undefiled and permanent. In _ these 
days when so many lives are being 
brought to an untimely end, we need 
to be reminded of that vital fact. 


The difference between the Chris- 
tian and non-Christian outlook toward 
the future, is illustrated by a conver- 
sation between an English woman and 
an educated Japanese. She asked him 
what he thought of the Bible. He said 
that it was a beautiful book, but that 
many of the teachings of Buddha and 
Confucius were just as good. - She 
asked, “When a Buddhist approaches 
the dark curtain that hides eternity 
from view, and asks what is behind the 
curtain, what answer does Buddha 
make?” The Japanese replied, “Noth- 
ing.” Then she said, “But when the 
Christian approaches and asks, this is 
the answer he gets ‘Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord from hence- 
forth; yea, saith the Spirit, they rest 
from their labors, for their works fol- 


,»” 


low with them’. 


III. Easter Sunday assures us that 
our inheritance is reserved. Jesus in- 
timated as much in his famous state- 
ment, “In my Father’s house are rooms 
enough.” 

Moody said: “I had a friend com- 
ing back from Europe some time ago, 
and she came down with some other 
Americans from London to Liverpool. 
On the train down they were talking 
about the hotel they would stop at. 
They had to stay there a day or 
two before the boat sailed, and so they 
all concluded to go to the Northwestern 
Hotel. But when they reached Liver- 
pool they found that the hotel was 
completely filled, and had been full for 
days. Every room was taken, and the 
party started to go out, but this lady 
did not go with them. They asked her, 
‘Why, are you not coming?’ ‘No,’ said 
she, ‘I’m going to stay here.’ ‘But 
how? The hotel is full.’ ‘O,’ she said, 
‘I have got a room.’ ‘How did you get 
it?’ ‘I telegraphed on a few days ago 
for one. Yes, she had alone taken 
pains to telegraph her name on ahead, 
and had thus secured her room. That 
is just what God wants you to do. 
Send your name on ahead. Have your 
mansion ready for you when you come 


te die.” 
~ x + 


April 16 (Young People’s Sunday). 

Topic: I Am an American. 

Hymns: O, Sometimes Gleams 
Upon Our Sight. O Beautiful for Spa- 
cious Skies. O Say Can You See. 

Lesson: Jonah 1. Text:: Jonah 1:9. 
“IT am an Hebrew.” 

The book of Jonah is famous because 
of the fish story it contains. But this 
is only incidental. It has a far great- 
er claim to fame—it is the record of 
the adventures of one of God’s mes- 
sengers. 

Jonah was sent to Nineveh on an im- 
portant mission. He went by water, 
and a great tempest hit the ship. The 
mariners were scared and cried every 
man to his god. In the meantime 
Jonah was below fast asleep. He was 
awakened and questioned. He replied, 


“T am an Hebrew, and I fear the Lord, 
the God of heaven.” 

Jonah was proud of his citizenship. 
The young people of America may well 
be proud of theirs. They can say, with 
pride, “I am an American.” 

Citizenship is not only a privilege 
but a responsibility. Some young peo- 
ple do not seem to be aware of that. 

A New York society dude, trying to 
evade jury duty, told Recorder Goff 
that he had no business except just to 
travel around with his father, and that 
he had never reflected a moment on 
what it is to be a citizen. The recorder 
made some forcible remarks as to what 
he thought of a man of twenty-nine 
who was so good-for-nothing. 

But many young Americans do recog- 
nize their responsibility. Some years 
ago the Christian young people of Bos- 
ton took a pledge which is worth re- 
calling. It follows: 

1. “We will never bring disgrace in 
this, our city, by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our suf- 
fering comrades in the ranks.” 

2. “We will fight for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city, both singly 
and together. We will revere and 
obey the city’s laws, and do our best 
to incite a like respect and reverence 
in those above us, who are prone to 
annul them or set them at naught.” 

3. “We will strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public sense of civic duty. 
Thus in all these ways we will transmit 
this city, not only not less, but greater, 
better and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us.” 


These promises may well be extended 
to the nation at large. Every loyal 
American will gladly do so. And in so 
doing he will prove his patriotism, for 
as the Saturday Evening Post once 
said, “A patriot is one who is willing 
to do more for the government than he 
expects the government to do for him.” 

Markham asks: 

“What do we need to keep the nation 
whole, 

To guard the pillars of the state? We 
need 

The fine audacities of honest deed; 

The homely old integrities of soul; 

The swift temerities that take the part 

Of outcast right—the wisdom of the 
heart; 

Brave hopes that Mammon never can 
detain, 

Nor sully with his gainless clutch for 
gain. 


“We need the Cromwell fire to make 
us feel 

The common burden and the public 
trust 

To be a thing as sacred and august 

As the white virgil where the angels 
kneel: 

We need the faith to go a path untrod, 

The power to be alone and vote with 
God.” 


April 23. 

Topic: A Famous Prediction. 

Hymns: Spirit Divine Attend Our 
Prayers. Our Blest Redeemer. Spirit 
of God, Descend Upon My Heart. 

Lesson: Joel 2:18-32. Text: Joel 
2:28. “And it shall come to pass 
afterwards, that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh.” 

No information is given in the Bible 
about the personality of the prophet 
Joel. All we are told is that his 
father’s name was Pethuel. But it is 


* * * 
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clear that he lived in Jerusalem—he 
does not mention the northern kingdom 
but speaks of Judah and Jerusalem. 

Joel uttered one of the best known 
prophesies of the Old Testament. It 
refers to the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. It derives its significance from 
the fact that Peter quoted it at Pente- 
cost, and declared that it was fulfilled 
that day. 

It is instructive to observe the effect 
which the Holy Spirit had upon the 
apostles. It inspired them with cour- 
age and energy. It gave Peter the 
power to stand up in a hostile city, and 
to charge its inhabitants with taking 
Jesus, with wicked hands, and putting 
him to a cruel death. 

A writer says: “To stand fearlessly 
in any assembly and lift one’s voice for 
righteousness—what an _ opportunity. 
What a force for right living even the 
weakest of us may become. Let us de- 
termine to speak as he gives us utter- 
ance. Let us lift fearless voices above 
the clamor of our times and preach 
Christ with our lives, our words, our 
deeds.” 

Bishop Latimer once _ displeased 
Henry VIII by a sermon he preached 
at court. The king commanded him to 
recant the next Sunday. But when he 
rose to preach, he said: “Hugh Lati- 
mer, dost thou know to whom thou art 
this day to speak? To the high and 
mighty monarch that can take away 
thy life if thou offend. Therefore take 
heed how thou speak a word that may 
displease. Hugh, Hugh, dost thou 
know whence thou comest, upon what 
message thou art sent, and who it is 
that is present with thee? Even the 
great and mighty God, who can cast 
both body and soul into hell forever. 
Therefore be sure that thou deliver 
thy message faithfully.” He then 
urged with more earnestness the truths 
he -had spoken the week before. The 
king then thanked God for a man in 
his kingdom who dared to deal faith- 
fully with him. 

We need the aid of the Holy Spirit 
to make us fearless. Dr. Beecher told 
Dr. F. A. Noble the story of his edu- 
cation. How he passed from Amherst 
College to Lane Seminary, and from 
Lane Seminary into the ministry at 
Lawrenceburg, and from Lawrence- 
burg to Indianapolis, and from Indian- 
apolis to Brooklyn. It was in the 
opening months of his first pastorate 
that he found out he needed to come 
into possession of some secret which 
had not been disclosed to him in his 
theological training, if he expected to 
do effective work. After much pon- 
dering it occurred to him to turn to the 
Book of Acts and make a study of it, 
with a view to finding out how Peter 
and Paul, and the rest of them, man- 
aged to get at men and make the 
truth they uttered so telling. 

We may well join in a poet’s prayer: 
“Spirit divine, take thou our fears 


away, 
Help us to lift a clear strong voice 
to speak 
The blessed words that thou wouldst 
bid us say 
To all who hunger for thee, all who 
seek, 
Thus shall we speak in every tongue, 
that men 
Who come from many a far-off dark- 
ened land, 


Will stand amazed to hear their 
tongues, and then 
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Give heed to words that they can 


understand.” 
ok * 

April 30. 

Topic: Anticipating the End. 

Hymns: O Lord and Master of Us 
All. O Jesus, I Have Promised. Go, 
Labor On. 

Lesson: I Peter 4. Text: I Peter 4:7. 
“But the end of all things is at hand.” 

In his first letter Peter draws atten- 
tion to an important matter. ‘The 


end of all things is at hand,” he says. ' 


Like the other apostles, he looked for 
the speedy return of Jesus. In view of 
this event he told his readers how to 
live. 4:7-10. 

We may not be expecting the end of 
all things for everybody. But it is 
near at hand for us as individuals. All 
flesh is grass. We are sojourners and 
pilgrims here. Hence we may well pon- 
der the advice of Peter. 

I. We should have poise—be sober. 
We should have a rational view of life. 
We should take into consideration all 
its probabilities and plan accordingly. 

A writer says: “It is true that one 
is constantly surrounded by the world’s 
opinion, and that it is easy to become 
enslaved in that intricate web, but the 
great characters are those who, in the 
midst of the crowd are supported by 
poise and self-possession, which radi- 
ates from within.” 

II. We should be alert—be watch- 
ful. Life presents many opportunities. 
But only those who are alert grasp 
and utilize them. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell said: “The 
great and successful men of history 
are commonly made by the great occa- 

(Turn to next page) 
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sions they fill. They are the men who 
had faith to meet such occasions, and 
therefore the occasions marked them, 
called them to come and be what the 
successes of their faith would make 
them.” 

III. We should be sympathetic— 
have fervent love. There is need of 
this quality in every age. But it is 
especially needed in a _ materialistic 
age like ours, when the slogan is 
“Every man for himself.” 

George Eliot wrote: ‘The only true 
knowledge of our fellowman is that 
which enables us to feel with him— 
which gives us a fine ear for the heart- 
pulses that are beating under the 
mere clothes of circumstance and opin- 
ion.” 

IV. We should be generous—be hos- 
pitable. The early Christians enter- 
tained each other freely. The modern 
substitute for that is to entertain the 
needy. We do well to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

Epicurus, a Greek philosopher, who 
was born’ 341 years before Christ, 
wrote: “A beneficent person is like 
a fountain watering the earth and 
spreading fertility. It is therefore 
more delightful and more honorable to 
give than to receive.” 

V. We should use our talents—our 
gifts. We all have ability of some 
kind, and it has been given us to use 
for the common good. Failure to use 
our talents is fatal. This is plainly 
indicated in the parable of The Tal- 
ents. 

Dr. Hadfield, the psychologist, tells 
us moderns how to live as we antici- 
pate the end. He says, after summar- 
izing the scientific argument for im- 
mortality, ‘“Meanwhile it is our busi- 
ness on earth so to live that we shall 
prepare ourselves for the time when 
body and brain decay.” 

“To take up our life as it is, and 
to do the best we can to make it fit to 
give back one day to the God who gave 


| it: that is to live.” 


* * * 

May 7. 

Topic: When Temptation Comes. 

Hymns: Awake My Soul. A Charge 
to Keep I Have. Since Jesus Is My 
Friend. 

Lesson: James1. Text: James 1:12. 
“Blessed is the man that endureth 


temptation.” 

Temptation is universal. It comes 
to us all. Our first parents were 
tempted. All their descendants have 
been tempted. It is one of the ines- 
capable things. 

The word “tempt” has a double 
meaning. Sometimes it means entic- 
ing to do wrong. Sometimes it means 
to test. It is used in both senses in the 
Bible. It is interesting to study what 
the Bible has to say about temptation. 

I. The Bible says that God does not 
tempt. James writes: “Let no one 
say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God; for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he anyone.” 
1:13. 

II. A being who is sometimes called 
the devil, and sometimes Satan, is 
presented in the Bible as the arch 
tempter. He tempted Eve, Job, David 
and Jesus. 


Peter writes: “Your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour.” I 
Peter 5:8. 

III. The Bible says that God permits 
temptation. The book of Job may be 
fiction, but it teaches that God permits 
men to be tempted. It also suggests 
the reason for this. It is that they 
may be put to the test. 

Peter says that temptation is the test 
of faith which is more precious than 
gold. I Peter 1:7. 


IV. The Bible says that temptation 
can be overcome. Paul’s statement is 
reassuring: ‘God will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation make also 
the way of escape.” I Corinthians 
10:18. 

VY. The Bible tells how temptation 
can be overcome. Jesus said: “Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into temp- 
tation.” Matthew 26:41. James wrote: 
“Resist the devil and he will flee from 
you.” 4:7. 

1. One should watch. The Span- 
iards say, ‘“He who avoids the tempta- 
tion avoids the sin.” 

2. Pray. Jesus taught his disciples 
and us to pray, “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

3. Resist. Mrs. Hannah Moore wrote 
a story many years ago. It gives an 
account of a castle besieged by an 
enemy. The enemy could not take it 
because it was strong. But at last they 
found a porter at the gate whose name 
was Mr. Parley. The enemy talked 
to him, giving him valuable presents. 
At last he unlocked the gate. ... “So 
Satan, though he is a person, cannot 
hurt you unless you let him in.” Never 
parley with Satan. 

Dr. Whale the English scholar, said: 
“We do not take Satan seriously. The 
threefold reasons for the change are 
that the idea of the devil belongs to an 
age when fear ruled, and demon-spirits 
were believed in. We cannot square 
the idea of the devil with the pure idea 
of God, who is good, and the origin and 
source ahd goal of all. It is not logical 
to place the powers of darkness against 
him. But the devil is a die-hard, and 
we cannot ignore the testimony of uni- 
versal human experience.” 

* * * 


May 14 (Festival of the Christian 
Home. Rural Life Sunday. 
Topic: Home Makers. 


Hymns: Tho’ Lowly Here Our Lot 
May Be. O Thou Whose Perfect Good- 
ness Crowns. For the Beauty of the 
Earth. 

Lesson: I Samuel 3. Text: I Sam- 
uel 1:28. “Therefore also I have lent 


him to the Lord; as long as he liveth 
he shall be lent to the Lord.” 

On the second Sunday in May we 
are asked to observe the Festival of the 
Christian Home. And this is desirable, 
for as Mrs. Sigourney says: “The 
strength of a nation, especially of a 
republican nation, is in the intelligent 
and well-ordered homes of the peo- 
ple.” 

An ancient Chinese proverb says, “A 
hundred men may make an encamp- 
ment, but it takes a woman to make 
a home.” And Napoleon said, “The 
future destiny of the child is always 
the work of the mother.” 

These statements are absolutely true. 
They state not a theory but a fact. It 
is the mother who molds the, character 
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of the child. There are many evi- 
dences of this. ; , 

Napoleon was a great soldier. His 
mother was a woman of great beauty 
and energy. 

Patrick Henry was a great states- 
man and orator. His mother was a 
woman of great excellence of charac- 
ter, and had superior conversational 
powers. é 

Sir Isaac Newton was a great scl- 
entist. No one felt the maternal in- 
fluence more than he. Though his 
mother lived in the country and he 
lived in London, he obeyed, venerated 
and watched over her to the last hour 
of her life. 

Richard Cecil was a great preacher. 
He said that when he was a youth he 
tried his utmost to be an infidel. But 
his mother’s beautiful Christian life 
was too much for him. 

Grover Cleveland was a President of 
the United States. When he went to 
the Capitol for his inauguration, he 
took with him a little red Bible which 
his mother had given him when he was 
a boy. Upon that Bible he took the 
oath of office. 

Some mothers do not realize their 
privilege. They are more concerned 
about their own pleasure than about 
the future of their children. They do 
not realize ‘that their example counts. 

This happened in a kindergarten. In 
the course of a talk about helping 
mother, the teacher asked her pupils 
what they had ever done at home to 
assist their mothers. One little chap 
seemed to have a hard time remember- 
ing anything. But suddenly his face 
brightened, he raised his hand, and in 
answer to the teacher’s “Well, Clar- 
ence, what did you do to help moth- 
er?” He replied triumphantly, “I light 
the matches for her cigarettes.” 

Hannah was a model mother. She 
realized that her baby boy was a gift 
from God, and gladly consecrated him 
to God’s service. She lent him to the 
Lord. 

Dr. Charles M. Sheldon wrote these 
lines: 

“The things that linger longest in the 


heart, 

The thoughts that never vanish when 
we roam. 

The friendships that are never torn 

apart, 

Are those that center longest ’round 
the home.” 

* * * 
May 21. 
Topic: A Novelist’s Concept of God. 


Hymns: Begin My Tongue, Some 
Heavenly Theme. Where Is Thy God? 
They Say. My God, How Wonderful 
Thou Art. 


Lesson: Proverbs 3:1-20. Text: 
Proverbs 3:6. “In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge him, and he shall direct thy 
paths.” 

Upton Sinclair published a book with 


the title, What God Means to Me. It 
is his confession of faith. 
I quote the preface. “Not so long 


ago I was a candidate for political of- 
fice; and such candidates in Califor- 
nia are called upon to answer the 
question, “Do you believe in God?” I 
answered that I' did, and this annoyed 
some of my radical friends who are 
content with the formula that religion 
is the opium of the people. 

“Now the campaign is over, and I 
am a man with some leisure, and find 
myself thinking about a book which has 


been in my mind for many years, set- 
ting forth the practical religion which 
I have created to meet my own every- 
day needs. It is book number fifty- 
four in my list, and that is a long 
time to have let God wait.” 

Sinclair presents his concept of God 
under five aspects. 

“1. My God is a God of freedom. He 
says, ‘Anyone can come to me.’ 

2. My God is a God of mercy, He 
says, ‘Come unto me all ye that travail 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh 
you. 

3. My God is a God of justice. Of 
him it was said, ‘He hath put down 
the mighty from their seats, and exalt- 
ed them of low degree.’ 

4. My God is a God of love, in a 
world of raging madness. He has 
put into the hearts of his people the 
ideal of subduing the hate-makers. 

5. My God is an experimental God. 
He says, ‘I have made a world and am 
still making it.’ He says to men, ‘I 
am still making you, and you are still 
making me’.” 

Sinclair concludes: “I tried out the 
assumption that there is in the uni- 
verse a power which shared my life, 
understood my needs and aided my ef- 
forts. I decided to live as if it were 
so. . . . I made a discovery which 


seemed significant to me, the idea 
worked. . . . Our young rebels repu- 
diate God. .. . I preach to these young 


rebels a democratic God, a Father who 
loves us, a comrade who works with us, 
a great physician, shall I say, or 
teacher, or guide?” 

Sinclair discovered what a wise man 
discovered centuries before. He found 
that if a man would acknowledge God 
in all his ways, that God would direct 
his paths. 

We can say with Louise Manning 
Hodkins: 

“Into thy saving hands; 
Despite assoil, infirmity, mistake, 
My life a perfect whole thy power can 


make, 
If thou my shards of broken purpose 
take 


Into thy hands. 


Into thy keeping hands: 

As safe as heaven kept the guarded 
Grail, 

So safe, so pure, so compassed as with 
mail, 

The soul committed e’en thro’ death’s 
dark vale, 

Into thy hands.” 
* * * 


May 28 (Memorial Day. Whitsun- 
day. Christian Unity Sunday). 

Topic: When War Comes. 

Hymns: My Country ’Tis of Thee. 
Fight the Good Fight. Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers. 


Lesson: Nehemiah 4:14-23. Text: 
Nehemiah 4:14. “Be not afraid of 
them ... and fight for your brethren, 


your sons, your daughters, your wives 
and your houses.” 

A writer has said that the historian 
of the first decade of the twentieth 
century will be puzzled. He will find 
on, the one hand that the leading men 
of all nations were advocates of peace. 
He will find on the other hand that 
the world was in an extraordinary 
fighting mood, that preparations for 
war were carried on with tremendous 
energy, and that the air was filled with 
dismal predictions. That is the enigma 
of the age in which we live. 

(Turn to next page) 
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MODERNFOLD 
DOORS 


Accordion-like in its operation, Mod- 
ernfold affords many advantages not 


| possible with conventional-type doors. 


NEW UTILITY Room division is 


easy and economical. By closing 
the doors it is possible to pro- 
vide the privacy of small rooms. 
Then to have the entire area 
available, merely fold the doors 
to the walls. 


O NO MORE SWING AREA 


Modernfold makes it unneces- 
sary to allow for the area con- 
sumed by door swing. Every bit 
of space is made available. 


NEW BEAUTY 


O 


O 





erings attached to the preci- 
sion-built metal frame make 
Modernfold Doors irresistibly 


attractive. They can be made to blend or 
contrast with any general color scheme. 





Worshippers appreciate the inspiring 
beauty of Modernfold Doors. There is 
nothing to clash with the reverent 
atmosphere so long associated with 
churches. Modernfold can prove its 
utility in all parts of the church. 


| Write today for all information. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


1625 I St., New Castle, Ind. 






% 
MODERNFOLD DOORS 
424 Madison Avenue 

New York City 

















A FOR YOUR 
CHURCH OR 
SCHOOL Good looking, 


well built folding 
tables that can be used where and 


¥.. 


ae when you need them as extra 
2) tables in an emergency, or for 
¢ f regular everyday use. 


Fold-O-Leg tables can be set up 

quickly, or stored away in a 
7. hurry and they have 25% more 
4: seating capacity in greater com- 
fort. Fold-O-Leg tables are built 
vs, for service, they are proven prac- 
i, tical for all church and school 
% activities, regular or _ special, 
= and will stand up under years of 
oo hard usage. Write for complete 


th information. 
oe, Be Sure to Specify Fold-O-Leg Tables 


4%, Also Manufacturers of 
: Folding Stands for Band, Or- 
chestra and Choral Groups 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


3033 W. Forest Home Ave. 
SINCE 1896 





Milwaukee, Wis. 











La Tiler Wilts 
a Single Room 
¢ ’ : with Bath 






















New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 





4! Here at the Prince George guests enjoy 
: the homey luxury and genuine comforts 
? seldom found in other New York hotels. 
Ayre You have your choice of 1,000 spacious, 
® tastefully furnished rooms, all with bath. 
oA Five famous restaurants and a cafeteria. 
of Quiet, yet within 3 minutes of the shop- 
, ping district. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York’s most outstand- 
ing hotel value. Write for booklet C. M. 


7 Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “ - ” “ $3.50 


Prince George 
Famoel 14 Bes: 205% 


George H. Newton ~cManager 
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A Sermon Calendar for 
a Year 
(From page 57) 

War calls forth the worst passions 
of human nature. It arouses hatred, 
cruelty and lust. No writer’s pen or 
artist’s pencil can set forth its hor- 
rors adequately. 

On the other hand war arouses the 
best qualities of human nature. 

1. It arouses patriotism. It was 
said of the soldiers of the Revolution- 
ary War: 

“They left their ploughshares in the 
mold, 

Their flocks and herds without a fold; 

And mustered in their simple dress 

For wrongs to seek a stern redress; 

To right those wrongs, come weal, 
come woe, 

To perish, or o’ercome the foe.” 

2. It arouses bravery. Speaking of 
the Spanish-American War, President 
Theodore Roosevelt said that on one 
occasion he sent three men to recon- 
noiter. One was killed, the other two 
returned. They then resumed their 
places in the firing line. “After a 
while I noticed blood coming out of 
Rowland’s side. I told him to go to 
the rear to the hospital. After some 
grumbling he went. But fifteen min- 
utes later he was back on the firing 
line, and said that he could not find 
the hospital.” 


3. It arouses compassion and gener- 
osity. The most attractive chapter in 
war history is the story of the Red 
Cross. No finer ministry has ever 
been rendered than that of the nurses 
who go to the front and minister to 
the wounded and dying. 

Is war ever justifiable? Nehemiah 
thought it was. When an unprovoked 
attack was made upon the Jews he 
called upon them to fight for their 
brethren, their sons, their daughters, 
their wives and their homes. 

That has been the almost unani- 
mous sentiment of men in every age. It 
is the prevalent sentiment today. 

On Memorial Day we honor the mem- 
ory of all the gallant men who have 
fallen in our wars. And they are 
worthy of our honor. 

General MacArthur ‘paid this tri- 
bute, by cable to the American soldier 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
serving of the first doughboy in World 
War I: 

“He plods and groans, sweats and 
toils, he growls and curses, and at the 
end dies, unknown, uncomplaining, 
with faith in his heart, and on his 
lips a prayer for victory. ee 
passes on in anonymity except for his 
loved ones, but for those of us who 
know, we revere and bless the name of 


’ 9 


‘Doughboy’. 





* * 


June 4 (Trinity Sunday). 

Topic: Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Hymns: Angel Voices Ever Sing- 
| ing. Round the Lord in Glory Seated. 
When the Weary Seeking Rest. 

Lesson: John 14:15-31. Text: John 
| 14:26. “But the Comforter, which is 
| the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
| send in my name, he shall teach you 
| all things, and bring all things to your 
| remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” 

Trinity Sunday marks the conclu- 
sion of the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ as it is portrayed in the seasons 
| of the Christian year. The main 








events in our Lord’s life have been 
traced to his ascension and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. Now it is all summed 
up in a festival of honor to the Holy 
Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is hard 
to understand, and therefore hard to 
define. Nevertheless it is clearly im- 
plied in the New Testament. 

Jesus was giving the disciples some 
final advice. He talked about many 
things. He told them he had said all 
this to them while he was still with 
them. After he had gone they would 
have another teacher, the Holy Spirit, 
whom the Father would send in his 
name. The function of the Holy Spirit 
would be to put them in mind of every- 
thing he had said to them. 

The special interest of our text on 
Trinity Sunday lies in the fact that in 
it mention is made of the three per- 
sons in the Trinity—the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. 

We learn from holy writ that the 
Father is supreme. He sent Jesus into 
the world. Jesus said that of him- 
self he could do nothing. The Father 
also sent the Holy Spirit to carry out 
his purposes. 

The Son was sent into the world on 
a great mission. He said, “For the 
Son of man came to make search for 
those who were wandering from the 
way, and to be their Saviour.” 

The Holy Spirit was sent on a great 
mission. His work also was world 
wide. Jesus said, “And he, when he 
comes, will make the world conscious 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
being judged.” 

Frederick W. Robertson, a noted Eng- 
lish preacher, said: “To me this is 
the profoundest of all truths, that the 
whole of the life of God is the sacri- 
fice of self. God is love, love is sac- 
rifice—to give rather than to receive— 
the blessedness of self-giving. If the 
life of God were not such it would be 
falsehood to say that God is love for, 
even in our human nature, that which 
seeks to enjoy all instead of giving all 
is known by a very different name from 
that of love. 

“‘All the life of God is a flow of this 
divine self-giving charity, creation it- 
self is sacrifice—the self-importation 
of the divine being. Redemption too is 
sacrifice, else it could not be love, for 
which reason we will not surrender one 
iota of the truth that the death of 
Christ was the sacrifice of God.” 

Thomas Spurgeon said: “I like the 
spirit of the man, who, having a large 
vane to tell which way the wind blew, 
cut in the zinc, ‘God is love.’ O to 
learn this lesson well. If the wind 
blows from the north, ‘God is love.’ If 
it blows from the south, ‘God is love.’ 
If it comes from the west, ‘God is love.’ 
Aye, and if we have that bitter cold 
east wind that is good for neither man 
nor beast, ‘God is love’ just the same.” 

* * * 


June 11 (Children’s Day). 

— The Christian Philosophy of 
ife. 

Hymns: Thou Hidden Source of 
Calm Repose. O Lord, I would Delight 
in Thee. Through All the Changing 
Scenes of Life. 

Lesson: Philippians 4. Text: Phil- 
ippians 4:11. “For I have learned in 
whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content.” 

Maurois, the French writer, once 
said to Thornton Wilder, the American 
author, “So you think that all human 
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beings are unhappy,” To which Wilder 
replied, “In social life, yes, all of them 
—in varying degrees. . . . They are 
solitary, they are consumed with de- 
sires which they dare not satisfy; and 
they wouldn’t be happy if they did 
satisfy them, because they are too 
civilized. No, a modern man cannot 
be happy.” That is the philosophy of 
the moment. i 

But the Christian philosophy of life 
is different. It is expressed by Paul 
in his letter to the Philippians. (4:10- 
13) 

Is this philosophy feasible today? 
Can it be adopted by modern Ameri- 
cans? Not if we give the common 
meaning to the word content, that is, 
satisfied with things as they are. But 
if we give the word its Greek mean- 
ing the answer is, yes. For what 
Paul is saying is, “I am able to meet 
every phase of life efficiently, serenely. 
I am self-sufficient. 

I. Paul knew how to be efficient and 
serene in prosperity. That is a diffi- 
cult thing to do. We Americans en- 
joyed a long period of prosperity, but 
during that period we were not effi- 
cient. The nation came to grief. All 
her citizens suffered losses, and many 
were plunged into poverty. 

And we were not serene. The fact 
is that prosperity is not conducive to 
serenity. As Jesus remarked, “A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things he possesses.” 

II. Paul knew how to be efficient and 
serene in adversity. That again is a 
difficult thing to do. But many have 
done it and are doing it today. 

A writer said: “A true life consists 
of mental resource and glad work, and 
the person who unites these is happy. 
It is hard to believe that luxury is not 
a happiness-creating affair, but those 
who have had most experience in this 
line say it is not. Happiness is located 
in the mind, not in the pocket book, in 
the thinking and not in the revelling.” 

Are we willing to accept cheerfully 
whatever life may bring? That is 
what the citizens of God’s kingdom are 
expected to do. It can be done, 

More than one hundred years ago 
Thomas Carlyle wrote: “Adversity is 
sometimes hard on a man. But for 
one man who can stand prosperity 
there are a hundred who will stand ad- 
versity.” 

Tagore, the Indian mystic, said: 
“My heart is full and I feel that hap- 
pinness is simply like a meadow flower. 
. « . I look around me and see the 
silent sky and flowing water, and 
feel that happiness is spread abroad 
as simply as a smile on a child’s 
face.” 

In view of all this we may well join 
in a modern poet’s prayer: 

“Keep me from fretting, Lord, today 
About my lightened purse: 

An empty soul, an empty mind 
Are infinitely worse. 


Keep me from dwelling, Lord, I pray 
Upon tomorrow’s bread; 
But grant my brother’s need shall find 
I thought of him instead.” 
* 


June 18. 
Topic: 
Hymns: 


Life Does Not End at Forty. 
Lead Us, O Father. When 
on My Day of Life. Abide With Me. 
Lesson: Joshua 14:6-15. Text: 
Joshua 14:11. “As yet I am as strong 
this day as I was in the day that 
Moses sent me.” 


There are two suggestive passages | 


in the Pentateuch. In Deuteronomy 
84:7 we read, “Moses was a hundred 
and twenty years old when he died, 
but his eyes were undimmed and his 
vigor unabated.” 


In Joshua 14:11 Caleb is speaking. 
He says, “Today I am eighty-five, and 
I am as strong today as I was when 
Moses sent me on that mission; as my 
strength was then, so my strength is 
now, for war or for any enterprise.” 


In 1906 Dr. Osler made the state- 
ment that everyone should be chloro- 
formed at forty, because they are com- 
paratively useless after that age. 

About the time he made the state- 
ment his mother celebrated her one 
hundredth birthday. 

This idea of relegating mature men 
to the scrap heap is all wrong. Many 
people have done their best work after 
they have reached maturity. 

Caesar began the conquest of Gaul 
at forty-five. Scott wrote his first 
novel at forty-three. Milton wrote 
Paradise Lost at fifty-two. Kant wrote 
his Critique of Pure Reason at fifty- 
seven. Gladstone became prime min- 
ister at fifty-seven, Beaconsfield at 
sixty-two, and Palmerston at seventy. 
When John Wesley was seventy-three 
he wrote that he was far abler to 
preach than when he was three-and- 
twenty. General Booth celebrated his 
seventy-seventh birthday by planning 
a third motor campaign, and arrang- 
ing for a trip to Japan. 

Irreparable harm has been done by 
discounting the effectiveness of mature 
men. Writing in Success, Orison 
Sweet Marden said: “Dr. Osler’s fatal 
philosophy regarding the comparative 
uselessness of men after forty years 
of age has been followed by a fearful 
wave of discouragement and depres- 
sion among those who have reached 
middle life or later without gaining 
a competence or achieving anything 
like material success. The extent of 
the harm which Dr. Osler has done— 
innocently I believe—can hardly be 
estimated. His words have come like 
a death sentence into thousands of 
homes. They have taken away hope 
and left despair in thousands of ach- 
ing hearts.” 

As long as one’s physical and mental 
powers. are unabated some form of 
— should be made avail- 
able. 

Dr. Henry W. Roby wrote a poem 
entitled, “I Have No Time for Grow- 
ing Old.” I quote two stanzas: 
“Nay, tell me not I’m growing old: 
Is not my spirit brave and bold? 

Am I not girded for the strife 

On every battlefield of life 

Through days and ages yet untold? 
How dare you say I’m growing old. 


There are so many hearts to woo, 
So many friendships sweet and true, 
So much of love’s enraptured bliss, 
So many tender lips to kiss, 
So many trusting hands to hold; 
I dare not dream of growing old.” 
* tod * 

June 25 (Nature Sunday). 

Topic: When Summer Comes. 

Hymns: With Happy Voices Sing- 
ing. The Sweet June Days Are Come 


Again. O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies. 

Lesson: Genesis 1. Text: Genesis 
1:31. “And God saw everything that 


(Turn to page 77) 
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DONT MISS THIS 


"EXTRA QUALITY’ 
HYMNBOOK 








THE 
SERVICE 
HYMNAL 


@ Mail coupon today and see how 
QUALITY rings and echoes from 
every page, every feature. 

True to its name, “The SERVICE 
Hymnal” meets the demands of the 
hour with new, inspiring material for 
every use in all denominations. With 
this complete service book you need 
no other—3 books in one. 


More For Your Money 


Has that EXTRA value which distin- 
guishes a superior product—extra 
songs, extra indexes, extra respon- 
sives, extra care and quality in work- 
manship and materials. And extra 
service in Gift or Memorial book 
plates, free “Finance Plans” and extra 
colored binding for “Home” copies 
at quantity rate. 

Here is a hymnal your Church will 
be proud to use. And priced so you 
SAVE! Still has the unique advantages 
of tarnish-proof gold stamped bind- 
ing, lacquered for long wear. 510 mu- 
sical numbers, 67 Scripture Readings. 
Price per 100 only $67.50 not prepaid. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Sample Copy 


HOPE PUBLISHING 
only the best in song books KIT | PANY 

















5709-H3 West Lake Street Chicago, Iilinois 
We need new song books in our Church. Please 
send free sample of “The Service Hymnal.” 
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Name stent — 

Address —__ 

City. State 

Church and Member 

Denom Bo ne 

Paster. an _ Address 
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We Dedicate Ourselves 


“Church Management” has published many services for the dedi- 

cation of various church items. The war programs were so much 

appreciated last year that we have added additional services to 

them, together with some others which will be helpful. We ap- 

preciate the thoughtfulness of our readers who have sent us 
copies of their programs from time to time. 


A PRAYER FOR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS 


Holy Father, in Thy mercy 
Hear our anxious prayer; 

Keep our loved one, now far absent, 
"Neath Thy care. 


Jesus, Saviour, let Thy presence 
Be their light and guide; 

Keep, O keep them, in their weakness, 
At Thy side. 


When in sorrow, when in danger, 
When in loneliness, 

In Thy love look down and comfort 
Their distress. 


May the joy of Thy salvation 
Be their strength and stay; 
May they love and may they praise 
Thee 


Day by day. 


Holy Spirit, let Thy teaching 
Sanctify their life; 

Send Thy grace that they may conquer 
In the strife. 


Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
God the One in Three, 
Bless them, guide them, save them, 
keep them 
Near to Thee. 
Isabella S. Stephenson. 


a 
GOD KEEP AND GUIDE OUR MEN 
(Tune, “America,”’ Key F) 
God bless our splendid men 
While they the right defend, 
God bless our men! 
Make them all brave and true, 
Faith in thyself renew, 
Teach them the best to do— 
God bless our men! 


God keep our valiant men 
From all the stain of sin, 
God keep our men! 
When Satan would allure, 
When tempted, keep them pure; 
Be their protection sure— 
God keep our men! 


God lead our glorious men 

Against the hosts of sin, 
God lead our men! 

Do thou the vict’ry send, 

And, with the battle’s end, 

Triumphant peace extend— 
Gor lead our men! 


God save our noble men, 
Send them safe home again, 
God save our men! 

To thee the praise belongs 

For fighting all our wrongs; 
To thee we lift our songs— 

God lead our men! 
J. Wilbur Chapman. 


GOD BLESS MY SON 


A Prayer for the Parents of Men in the 
Armed Forces 


God bless my son, the precious son that 
to my hand 

You gave a few short years ago. 

Before me now he stands with life 
aglow, 

Half boy, half man, and in his fearless 
gaze 

Undimmed still shines the faith of 
childhood days. 


My daily best, I’ve done, dear God, to 
lead him on the way 

That Thou wouldst have him go; 

To teach the little guiding things that 
youth should know— 

But soon, too soon, the world claims 
him as its own; 

Dear, stumbling, boyish feet will find 
each stone. 


I ask it not, dear Lord, that Thou keep 
smooth 

And free the path that he must go; 

They cannot know their strength who 
never meet a foe. 

The stepping stones to higher things 
beset with thorns may be, 

And only those who well have fought 
may claim the victory. 


But oh, I ask it, God, that when the 
path of right 

Seems hard and rough and steep to 
faltering feet, 

And velvet soft the path of wrong so 
luring sweet, 

Keep my dear son, I pray Thee, safe 
as Thou only can, 

Nor let his dear head bow in shame, 
God, make my boy a man. 


Clinton C. Cox. 
2 


A PRAYER FOR MY SON 


I watched him grow, this son of mine, 
From baby boy to man, 

His milk-white skin burn raw and red, 
Then turn to deep, dark tan. 

I taught him how to play, to work, 
To make of life a game. 

We were so happy, he and I, 
Until the great war came. 


The call to arms was clear and loud; 
He did not hesitate. 

His simple words ring in my ears, 
“T’l fight for home and State.” 

And I am left alone, but proud; 
My son has gone away, 

And he, dear God, is in Your care,— 
Please bring him back some day. 


C. B. Hamlet. 


A LITANY OF PERSONAL 
DEDICATION* 
Minister: 

To the glory of God, our Heavenly 
Father, 

To the honor and praise of Christ, 
our Saviour, 

To the continuing ministry of the 
Holy Spirit: 


People: We humbly dedicate our- 
selves. 
Minister: That God’s will may be 


done in us, and throughout the earth, 
and His Kingdom be advanced. by our 
united efforts: 


People: We dedicate our lives and 
our talents. 
Minister: For the building of a bet- 


ter world in which justice, righteous- 
ness and peace shall receive their true 
regard, and brotherhood shall fill the 
earth as the, waters cover the sea: 

People: We dedicate our hearts, our 
minds and our strength. 

Minister: That the gospel of Christ 
may be made known to every nation 
and to all peoples as spiritual good 
news with redeeming power: 


People: We dedicate our labors and 
cur prayers. 
Minister: That we may lay every 


weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the Author and Finisher of our 
faith: 

People: We _ prayerfully dedicate 
our earnest endeavors. 

Minister: That we may be duly 
thankful to God for home, family, 
friends and every good of life, and that 
our homes may be the habitation of the 
Divine Spirit, bringing love, joy and 
peace to all therein: 

People: We dedicate our God-given 
power of love and gratitude. 

Minister: That our community may 
become increasingly a city of God from 
which sin and sorrow, pain and per- 
versity, greed and malice, wickedness 
and sloth may be banished, for the for- 
mer things are passed away: 

People: We conscientiously dedicate 
cur civic responsibility . 

Minister: That our nation may be 
lightened by the glory of God, and the 
nations of the earth walk in the light 
thereof and bring their glory and honor 
into it because we have served the 
Lord with diligence and gladness and 
have made known His ways unto all 
people: 

People: 


*Arranged by Ernest F. McGregor, minister of 
the First Congregational Church, on the Green, 
Norwalk, Connecticut. 


As citizens of this fair land 
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we dedicate our sacred honor. 

Minister: That our church may in- 
crease in Christian service and spiritu- 
al grace and enter more fully into the 
joy of our Lord: 

People: We dedicate ourselves to 
Him in loyalty and in love. 

Minister: That in all things we 
may seek the guidance of God’s Holy 
Spirit and continually live in the pres- 
ence of Christ and under the power of 
His Word and His Spirit: 


People: We _ dedicate our daily 
prayer. 

Silence: (Organ—Prayer music.) 

All: The Lord’s Prayer. 


& 
THE DEDICATION OF A SERVICE 
FLAG* 
Reading of the Roll of Honor 
The Act of Dedication 

In honor to these men and women 
and in tribute to the United States of 
America and as an act to bring glory 
to Almighty God I ask you to join with 
me in this dedication— 

Minister: “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the 
right let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in.” “Crowns and thrones may 
perish, kingdoms rise and wane, but 
the church of Jesus constant will re- 
main; gates of hell can never against 
that church prevail; we have Christ’s 
cwn promise, and that cannot fail.” 

People: “Lord God of hosts, be with 
us yet, lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

Minister: “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and His righteousness.” 

People: “Lord God of hosts, be with 
us yet, lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

Minister: In honor of the men and 
women who go from this church to 
serve the call of the nation. 


People: We dedicate this Service 
Flag. 
Minister: The placing of the stars 


on this flag symbolizes the thoughts of 
them which are in all our hearts. We 
pray, O God, that their faith in Thee 
may be strong. We pray that Thou 
wilt give protection to these Thy chil- 
dren. 

People: Hear our prayer, O God. 

Minister: To the spirit of that real 
America which has ever sought to place 
the idealism of freedom and equality 
of all men high in its virtues. 


People: We dedicate this Service 
Flag. 
Minister: To the glory of God who 


has taught us that life is more than 
meat and the body is more than rai- 
ment. 
People: We dedicate this Service 
Flag. 
Minister: 


That the inspiration of 





*Arranged by Orville K. Mellquist, Cheshire 
Baptist Church, Cheshire, Masssachusetts. 
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RESPONSE PRAYER FOR MEN IN SERVICE 


Graham Marsh 
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Used as a response following the prayer the above is most ef- 


fective. 


Lakewood Presbyterian Church, 


It is used each Sunday following the general prayer in the 


Lakewood, Ohio. The minister, 


LeRoy Lawther, has traced the use of the words back to World War I. 
The music has been arranged by Graham Marsh, the organist of the 


church. 








the service of our own young men and 
women may be remembered in the 
church of their choice. 


People: We dedicate this Service 
Flag. 
Minister: As an expression of love 


for the homes from which these men 
and women came, for the affection of 
fathers and mothers. 

People: We pledge ourselves and 
our homes to greater faith in God. 

Minister: Each star on this flag 
means a man or woman looking unto 
us as a church for help and guidance. 

People: We pledge ourselves to 
keep faith with them, to serve, and to 
pray for each of them. 

Minister: We dedicate a flag but 
the act is more than that. 

People: We dedicate ourselves in 
humble service to our Lord. We dedi- 
cate ourselves to the task which lies 
before us; that these men and women 
shall not have served in vain. 
Prayer of Dedication 

Our Father who are in heaven, grant 
Thy presence with our loved ones who 
ere now in the service of our country. 
Bless them and strengthen their faith 
in Thee; may their trust in Thee be 
firm. Give us at home strength to help 
carry their burden. May they know 
that wherever they are, on land, on 
sea, or in the air, our affection is with 
them. 

Bless of each, 


the families our 


Father. Grant that they may have 
tull faith in Thee and rest in the 
strength of Thy everlasting arms— 
and may they be assured that it is all 
right if we are near Thee. 

Bless this church which today places 
this roll of honor within its building. 
May we be inspired by the sacrifice of 
those absent, and not be content to keep 
the home fires burning, but that we 
may attempt new and greater things 
for Thee and Thy church. 


Bless our nation, O God. Bless it 
as it seeks to do Thy will. Thou alone 
canst sustain our nation. Only Thy 


grace can intervene between our ten- 
dency to sink into our pettiness and 
self-engrossment. Nowhere but from 
Thy Spirit can come the wisdom and 
integrity that our lawmakers and lead- 
ers must possess in this time of great 
decisions. 

Bless all those whose hearts are 
heavy because of the war. May they 
have strength and grace to bear the 
pain and grief. 

Forgive us, O Lord God, wherein we 
have sinned and come short of Thy 
glory; forgive us for the part we may 
have had in bringing about this great 
conflict. 

Grant now, as we turn unto Thee, 
that we might humbly confess our de- 
pendence upon Thee and may we truly 
seek Thy grace, mercy, and peace, and 
may seek to live closer to Thee, to know 
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more of Thy way of life for us. Grant 
that we may acknowledge the Christ 
as Lord of our life—for then we may 
truly know Thy strength and Thy 
peace. 

“Thy love divine hath led us in the 


past 

[In this free land by Thee our lot is 
cast; 

Be Thou our ruler, guardian, guide and 
stay, 

Thy word our law, Thy paths our 
chosen way. 


“From war’s alarms, from deadly pes- 
tilence, 

Be Thy strong arm our ever sure de- 
fense; . 

The true religion in our hearts in- 
crease, 

Thy bounteous goodness nourish us in 
peace.” 


This is our prayer; hear us, O God; 
in Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 
e 
USING THE NUMERALS IN 
SERVICE FLAGS 


The War Department in its Official 
Circular No. 85, for the first time, per- 
mits the use of a numeral in the service 
flag. The numeral takes the place of 
the stars which have been used for the 
men and women in service. In as much 
as the size of the armed forces is con- 
stantly growing it is difficult to judge 
what size flag to buy. By securing a 
good flag and changing the number 
displayed every few weeks the church 
can keep up with the induction rate. 

Where a numeral is used it is neces- 
sary to make a slight change in the 
service of dedication. Lines such as 
follow may be substituted for the ref- 
erence to the individual stars. 

Minister: The numeral on the serv- 
ice flag tells us the number of men and 
women who have gone from the fire- 
sides of this congregation into the ac- 
tive service of warfare. We think of 
them individually and collectively and 
pray that each one may be safely re- 
turned to us. It is to their patriotism 
and courage that 

Congregation: We dedicate this flag. 
* 

DEDICATION OF AN HONOR 
ROLL* 


Minister: Eternal Father, from 
Whom comes every good and perfect 
gift, and by whose inspiration men 
have won kingdoms and wrought righte- 
ousness, hear us in mercy as we meet 
around our common altar to raise to 
Thee our Litany of Dedication. 

In proud and affectionate memory 
of our sons and daughters who have 
been accounted worthy to be called 
to the honorable service of our nation, 

Unison: We dedicate this Roll of 
Honor. 





*Arranged by J. Richmond Morgan, First Con- 
gregationa! Church, Peru, Illinois. 
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Minister: In the persuasion that 
the cause they serve is worthy of their 
highest allegiance, and that in sending 
forth its youth this church is helping 
to fulfill Thy purpose for the world, 


Unison: We dedicate this Roll of 
Honor. 

Minister: In the assurance that the 
ideals they seek to preserve are 


Thine, that their defense is essen- 
tial for the continuance of Thy king- 
dom, and that they are worthy of our 
utmost sacrifice, 


Unison: We dedicate this Roll of 
Honor. 
Minister: In the confidence that 


Thou dost call us to share with Thee 
in the sacrificial cost of maintaining 
the privileges won for us by our vener- 
able forebears, 


Unison: We dedicate this Roll of 
Honor. 
Minister: In simple faith that he 


who taught us that life is more than 
meat, and that no sparrow falls un- 
noticed, will watch over our patriot 


children, 

Unison: We dedicate this Roll of 
Honor. 

Minister: To the honor of all those 


who have answered the call of duty; 
who labor for truth and freedom, and 
who offer their sacrifice as the price 
of a better world. 


Unison: We dedicate this Roll of 
Honor. 
Unison: Grant us, O God, as we 


seek to preserve the memory of those 
who now we honor, that we may be 
quickened to unselfish devotion to our 
common cause, and that putting away 
all inordinate ease and slothful indul- 
gence we may be worthy of our heri- 
tage, and fathful to the best traditions 
of our faith and nation. Amen. 
Chant Response: ‘The Lord’s Pray- 


er 


Pastoral Prayer 

Eternal God, Thou pitying judge and 
Father of all mankind, on this hour 
dedicated to the memory of those who 
represent us in the world’s great con- 
flict, hear us our hearts beat out to 
Thee the things that are unutterable 
and as we sob the latent breathings 
of our souls. 

Thou knowest our needs. Thou seest 
how difficult it is to live happily and 
hopefully in a world where all our 
dear, accustomed ways grow doubtful 
and insecure. Be Thou our help, for 
we cannot do much for our fellows 
if we ourselves are undone. Keep us 
close to the eternal sources, and as from 
some cool fountain from the hidden 
deeps nourish us with faith, hope and 
courage, that we may know that inner 
calm that comes to those whose hearts 
are stayed on Thee. 


We raise to Thee our deep concern 
for the world. In mercy remember the 
youth of our day, burdened and har- 
assed by such huge demands that they 
might well lose all high hope and valid 
faith. Protect them O Father, love of 
God. Raise up from their ranks those 
who will redress their wrongs and lead 
them back to ways of blessedness and 
peace. 

Witness our sorrow for the prejudice 
that blows its ill will across the world, 
and forgive us as we repent the stupid- 
ity that choose war rather than peace, 
suspicion when we might have trust. 

As we bow in proud grief before the 
names of those who gave their lives in 
glad, abandoned sacrifice, we repent in 
shame that such sacrifice should ever 
become necessary. This is our sin, O 
God, the sin of us all, that we should 
have worked for peace without refer- 
ence to Thee or to Thy holy will. For- 
give us as in our desperation we pray 
for Thy peace and for our rededica- 
tion to all good cause that keeps the 
peace. 

Let the impact of Thy power be upon 
Thy church. Keep it sane that it may 
bring sanity back to the world. Make 
it wise that it may make men wiser. 
Make it good that it may always and 
everywhere insist on goodness. Grant, 
O Merciful Father, that the waiting 
world may find in Thy church a new 
dedication to all that makes for peace, 
brotherhood, righteousness, and the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, our rightful 
Lord and Master. Amen. 

Hymn 
“The Son of God Goes Forth to War” 


—Tune, “All Saints.” 
“God Save America”—Tune, “Rus- 
sian Hymn.” 


i) 
THE DEDICATION OF THE PIPE 
ORGAN* 
A Statement Regarding the Organ and 
Those Who Helped Obtain It 

The Act of Dedication 

Minister: To the glory of God our 
Father, by whose favor we worship in 
this house; to the honor of Jesus Christ, 
His Son, our Lord and Savior. 


Congregation: We dedicate this or- 
gan. 

Minister: When shall the organ 
serve the Lord? 

Congregation: Let its voice speak 


every Sabbath morning of the beauty 
of God’s world. 


Organ: “When Morning Gilds the 
Skies.” 
Minister: What shall the choir re- 


spond on the Sabbath morning? 

Choir: “When morning gilds the 
skies, my heart awakening cries, may 
Jesus Christ be praised.” 





*Arranged by James Alfred Peterson, Manhat- 
tan Beach Community Church, Manhattan Beach, 
California. 
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Minister: What shall the congrega- 
tion say on the Sabbath morning? 

Congregation: My tongue shall nev- 
er tire, of singing with the choir, ‘““May 
Jesus Christ be praised.” 

Minister: What shall the organ say 
on the Sabbath morning? 

Organ: “Come Thou Almighty 
King.” 

Minister: This organ has many 
voices, whom shall it help? 

Congregation: Let it gladden those 
at the altar of marriage. 

Organ: A Hymn of Marriage— 
“Wedding March’—Mendelssohn. 

Minister: For what other purpose 
shall we dedicate this organ? 

Congregation: Let the organ and 
the choir help the young sing. 

Organ and Choir: “Fairest Lord 
Jesus.” 

Minister: Has the organ a ministry 
in sorrow? 

Congregation: Let the organ and 
the soloist comfort the bereaved. 

Soloist: “Rock of Ages.” 

Minister: Has the congregation a 
testimonial of joy as we dedicate this 
organ? 

Congregation: (Singing)The Gloria. 

Minister: Has the choir a testi- 
monial of praise as we dedicate this 
organ? 

Choir: “Praise Ye the Lord’— 
Horton. 

Minister: How further shall we 
dedicate this organ? 

Congregation: Let this minister 
lift up his voice in a paean of praise. 

Minister: The sermon of dedica- 
tion: Paeans of Praise.” 

Dedicatory Trio: “Thanks Be to 
God.” 

Dedicatory Prayer and Choral Re- 
sponse. 

Dedicatory Unison Statement: As 
a tribute of thanksgiving and love from 
those who know Jesus Christ and have 
tasted the cup of his salvation and ex- 
perienced the riches of his love; we the 
people of this church and congrega- 
tion, now consecrating ourselves anew 
to Thee, dedicate this pipe organ in the 
name of the Father and the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


a 
DEDICATION OF THE 
CANDELABRAS* 

The two candelabras on the altar, 
which we are to consecrate, are given 
to Trinity Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Akron, Ohio, by the Olevianus 
Bible class in loving memory of their 
departed members who passed to their 
reward since 1907. Trinity Church ac- 
cepts this beautiful gift with gratitude. 

The burning of altar candles rep- 

(Turn to next page) 


*Arranged by George Longaker, Trinity Evan- 


Your Responsibility to Your Service Men! 
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more planes .<+ =<” more ships a, ot, 
but more books IFIFI like 


STRENGTH for SERVICE 
to GOD and COUNTRY 


The Book of Daily Devotional Readings prepared specially 
for Service Men by 370 consecrated preachers and laymen. 


Too Few for So Many: Although a half million copies of the book 
are already in the hands of our men in all corners of the world, at 
least ten times that many are needed. 


Your Church Can Help: Your responsibility can first be discharged 
at home. Plan now for YOUR CHURCH to send copies to your 
men in the services; and hand them to others as they are inducted. 


Don’t Delay: Send this handsome gift today! 384 Pages ® Blouse 
Pocket Size ® Printed on thin Bible paper ® Weighs Little ° 
KHAKI BINDING for Men in the Army and the Marine Corps— 
BLUE BINDING for Men in the Navy, Coast Guard, and Merchant 
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Author of “Letters to a Soldier on Religion’” — (50 Thousand Sold) 


LETTERS TO “BILL” ON FAITH AND PRAYER 
MESSAGES TO SERVICE MEN 


by John Gardner, D. D. 


Just the gift to send to your boy in the Service 
or to pack in with his belongings as he leaves 
for camp. Dr. Gardner writes in a straight- 
from-the-shoulder way on things about which 
men must pause and think in their quiet 
moments. IDEAL FOR CHURCHES! 


Fits the Service 
Man’s Pocket 7 3 
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Does Your Church Need Money 


For Mortgage Payments, Building Fund, 
Church Organ, or Other Purpose? 
100 Chapel Banks, used according to plan, will 
earn from $600.00 to $1,000.00 per year— 
EXTRA INCOME. Use them with the Penny- 
a-meal collection plan. 


They are strongly made of wood, nicely fin- 
ished, easily opened and re-sealed. Labels fur- 
nished for sealing. 

Special purchase plan available. Full informa- 
tion sent upon request. 


HOME NOVELTIES CO. 
SAMPLE—35c 
407 Monmouth Street Gloucester City, N. J. 
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This beautiful ROLL of HONOR shiel<c 
‘ is made so that you can place from five 
° to sixty names on it and keep it perma- 
nently. It is not necessary to buy a tem- 
porary one now and another one later 
because the names can be added and re- 
arranged by removing and retacking to 
fit. Does not leave any empty spaces so 
common in ordinary plaques. Made with 
moulded ornamental eagle and stars in 
two finishes—walnut trimmed in gold, or 
over-all gold finish. Name plates must be 
ordered separately as we emboss them in 
gold and they come loose with brads for 
attaching. 


ROLL of HONOR Shield $12.50 Each. 
Embossed Name Strips 25c Each Post 
Paid. (Send names with order). 


Special Sizes on Application 
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Dedication of the 
Candelabras 
(From page 63) 
resents the light of Jesus Christ and 
his gospel. 

Scripture: John 1:9, 4; Luke 2:32; 
John 1:5, 8:12, 12:35-36; Matthew 
5:14-16; Revelation 21:2, 23-24. 

The Litany 

For beauty in worship, 

We thank Thee, Our Father. 

For simplicity that reminds us of 

Thy handiwork, 
We thank Thee, Our Father. 

That the clarity of these candelab- 

ras may bring to us the con- 
sciousness of Thy word, 
We most humbly pray, Our Father. 

That the up-pointing candles on our 

altar may lead our eyes and 
hearts to Thee, 
We most humbly pray, Our Father. 

That the flame of them when lighted 

as we commune with Thee may 
burn ever in our hearts as the 
flame of Thy love for us, 
We entreat Thee, Our Heavenly 
Father. 
Gloria Patri (All standing to sing). 
The Apostles’ Creed, recited in uni- 


| son. 


The Pastoral Prayer With Choral 
Response. 

Roll Call of the Departed. 

Lighting and Presenting. 

The Prayer of Consecration. 

O Father of lights, in Whom there 
is no shadow, Thou didst say, Let there 
be light and there was light, we give 
our thanks to Thee that Thou hast 
given us the great spiritual light of 
the world, even Jesus Christ our Lord, 
in Whose light we may walk, and 
Whose light we may reflect to those 
who now walk.in darkness. May these 
candles and the light of their burning 
awaken within our souls the light of 
life, that we may be transfigured in 
His brightness to all men. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Consecration. 

I now set apart these candelabras 


| for their use on the altar of this 


church, and consecrate them to the 
service of God and the glory of His 
Amen. 


* 
REDEDICATION OF A REFUR- 
NISHED SANCTUARY* 


To the glory of God, our Father, by 
Whose favor we have cleansed and 
beautified this sanctuary of wor- 
ship; 

To the honor of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the living God, our Lord and 
Savior; ; 


| To the praise of the Holy Spirit, the 


source of light and life; 


We dedicate anew this sanctuary. 


*Arranged by James Wilson Bean, First Pres- 
Newton, Iowa. 


For worship in prayer and song; 

For the ministry of the word; 

For the celebration of the Holy Sacra- 
ments; 

We dedicate this sanctuary. 


For the fellowship that strengthens 


ife; 

For the shedding abroad of a wider 
sympathy; 

We dedicate this sanctuary. 

For the comfort of those who mourn; 

For help to those who are discouraged; 

For strength to those who are tempted; 


We dedicate this sanctuary. 


For the building of character and the 
moulding of lives after the pattern 
of Christ; 

We dedicate this sanctuary. 

In loving memory of those who have 
worshipped in this church in days 
gone by; 

With gratitude for loyal comrades who 
are making the spiritual adven- 
ture with us; 

And with high hopes for those who 
shall worship and serve here in 
time to come; 

We joyfully and reverently dedicate 
this refurnished sanctuary. 

(In Unison) 

We now, the pastor and people of 
this church and congregation, rejoicing 
in what by Thy grace has been done 
for us and through us, not only here 
and now but in all our lives past, do 
dedicate eurselves anew to the worship 
of God in this place and to the estab- 
lishing of His kingdom among men. 


Amen. 
Gloria Patri. 
& 
DEDICATION OF CHIMES* 
Hymn 
“The Organ Chimes,” by W. B. 
Smith. 


Raised between the earth and heaven 
Now our chimes are set on high; 

In the name of Him Who giveth 
Skill and strength, and industry. 


For His praise we meekly lay them 
As a gift beneath His throne; 

All their sweet and noblest music 
Shall resound for Him alone. 


Faithful men afar shall listen, 
’Mid their daily toil or rest, 

While the melody shall bid them 
Love the church where all are blest. 


When the spirits of the faithful 
Pass away to light and peace; 

Solemn tones shall then forewarn us 
Soon our life and work must cease. 


May these fine and well-tuned voices 
Pealing forth in grand accord, 

Lift our hearts thru joy and sorrow 
To Thy throne, most gracious Lord. 


Dedicatory Responses 

Congregation rises. 

Minister: To the glory of God, to 
the service of Christ and His church, 
to the quickening of the Holy Spirit, 


Congregation: We dedicate these 
chimes. 
Minister: ¥or the ministry of mu- 


sic to the soul; for inspiration to praise 





*Arranged by Theo. C. Honold, Christ Evan- 
gelical Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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and through heart-touching melodies } * 


ie ecco “umgr? HONOR ROLLS a size For EVERY CHURCH x 5 
Congregation: We dedicate these | 7 
chimes. tga ‘i PEE Two beautiful and im- \‘% 


pressive designs, quality 
construction for perma- 
nence and a complete, 
convenient name service 
have won preference for 


Minister: For the awakening of the 
spirit of devotion; for the soothing of 
troubled hearts in anxiety; for the giv- 
ing of cheer to the downcast and of 


comfort to the sorrowing; and for the these Honor Roll plaques i 
kindling of courage and high and holy by over 2000 churches. rr 


SIZES: 12-200 name ca- 
pacity. Special designs, 
any size, to order. Order 
from your bookstore, or 


Write for Folder and Prices 


purpose in those who hear them, 

Congregation: We dedicate these 
chimes. 

Minister: For the humbling of the 
heart in awe before the eternal mys- 
teries; for the thrilling of the soul GENERAL EXHIBITS 
with joy by the message of infinite & DISPLAYS, inc. 
love; for the exaltation of the soul in 24 NAMES $16-25 1525 N. Clark Street 30 NAMES hw 
rapture before the promised victory of ae — 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 19” x 27” $22:25 
life triumphant, 

Congregation: We dedicate these | 
chimes. 

Minister: To perpetuate the mem- 


ory of our loved ones who went on to} “The Use of Candles in Christian Fellowship 
theiz. reward, Revised and Enlarged Edition . . . DR. WILLIAM H. LEACH 


Congregation: We dedicate these 

















. - The changes made by Dr. Leach in his original manuscript will enricn 
chimes. ‘The Use of the informational value of this book for non-liturgical Churches, 
Dedicatory Prayer CANDLES in The Chapter on “Candles in Worship’ in the new edition gives more 


Christian fellowship details regarding the placement of Candles and Candlesticks on the Altar, 
The Chapter on “Communion by Candlelight’ has been lengthened, in- 
creasing very much its impressiveness. 
an aaa Christmas Candlelight Service and one for Easter have been 
added. 
A Service of Recognition for Service Men is another of several important 
new suggestions. 


Many other actual programs of Candlelight Services increase the life of 
this preparation. 


* 
A SERVICE OF INSTALLATION FOR 
CHURCH OFFICERS* 
At the sign of the minister, the 
newly elected officers shall arise and 
stand in a body before the altar. 


Minister. Charge to the Officers 
Newly elected officers, you are about 48 pages printed on choice 70-pound Tweed Text, white paper for the inside 
and Beau Brilliant for the covers. Board bound, title in colors, 


to begin your duties as servants in this size 6x9”. In artistic Box. Price: $1.25. 


church of Christ. You have been GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 


chosen by your fellow members to rep- 
resent: ‘ion in spiritual matters. In 296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
accepting these new responsibilities, it 
is hoped that you will do it with a 
sense of honor, that you will seek to 
represent those who have chosen you, 
and that, both by thought and prayer, 

you will seek to promote your own | 
spiritual growth. It will be your duty 
both by word and by example, to culti- | 
vate harmony among the Master’s | 
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A COMPLETE SERVICE for the 
CHURCH and the SUNDAY SCHOOL 


" Dependable QUALITY and Prompt SERVICE 
Folding Church Bank ®@Bibles — Testaments — 










i ¢ Books 
aeninsnapeciigs ong ats ie amr Ser | Use it as a catch-up after the sum- @ Baptismal and Marriage 
erence for God’s house. Certificates 


wm mer. Colorful, effective, easily folded, @¢Communion and Altar 
mailable, economical. Size 4x2%4x1% Ware 
inches. Height of steeple, 5 inches. @Cradle Roll Supplies 


Price, 50c dozen; $3.50 per 100. @Attendance Helps and 
Records 


Also folding banks for CHRISTMAS, @Handwork Supplies 


‘i he cn e@Collection Devices 
LENT, EASTER, MISSIONS and @Plaques, Pictures 


Do you accept the challenge of your | 
sacred offices? 
Response by New Officers 

We, the newly elected officers of 
this church, after careful considera- | GENERAL PURPOSES. Size 2x2x2%4 @Flage and Honor Roll 
tion, and by divine help, accept the | sf pak inches. Price, 40c doz.; $2.40 per 100. Plaques 
sacred challenge that is before us. By tens tie ERNST KAUFMANN, Inc. 
moderate speech and with purity of mo- Free Sample and Catalog 9 Spruce Street 209 South State Street 
tive, we will endeavor, to the best of New York City Chicago, Ilinois 
cur individual abilities, to prove our- | 
selves worthy of the sacred honor which | 
has been placed upon us. 

Congregation rises at sign from 


ie Charge to the Congregation | Carroll Good, Sncorporated i 


pga Ree ana oe | “The Best in Church and Sunday School Supplies” 4 
—— || 17 PARK PLACE Telephone: BEekman 3-1931 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
*Arranged by Richard A. Wolff, First Congrega- | 
tional Church, Wakefield, Massachusetts. ve 
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A Service of Installation for 
Church Officers 


(From page 65) 


are the officers which you have chosen 
te be your leaders. You have heard 
the charge to them and their response. 
Realizing the significance of the offices 
and the importance of the duties that 
are to be performed, will you endeavor 
to do your part by helping them to 
keep their vows, and by promoting the 
work of the kingdom of God through 
the work of this church? 
Response by the Congregation 

We, the members of this Christian 
church, unite in our endeavor to sup- 
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port those whom we have chosen. Real- 
izing full well the importance of our 
common task, and that successful lead- 
ers must have hearty cooperation, we 
will earnestly strive to do our part. 
By faithfulness in worship, by active 
good-will, by frequent prayer, and by 
noble living, we will seek to further the 
work of this, thy holy church. 
Prayer by Minister 





DEDICATION OF CHOIR 
VESTMENTS* 

Dearly beloved, inasmuch as new 
vestments have been purchased for the 
choir of this church, it is fitting that we 
pause and dedicate them to the glory of 








a ts 
@ There can never be a more 
complete Concordance than this one. It 
includes every word in the Bible; every 
passage in which it occurs. Main Con- 
cordance is a single alphabetical list, in 
exact succession of book, chapter, verse. 


It also gives Hebrew, Chaldee or Greek 
term of which any significant Bible word 
is the translation (or the absence of such 
original word, when that is the case). 
Word or term is given in exact form, pre- 
cise pronunciation and various meanings. 
Among other important features are a 
practical Bible Lexicon and a Comparative 
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Concordance of Revised Versions and 
Variations. 


For more than 50 years, Strong’s has 
remained the standard work in its field; 
admired and desired by scholar and lay- 
man. And now, through a generous pro- 
motion plan sponsored by the publisher, 
you may have this big 1809-page book, 
beautifully printed from large clear type, 
substantially bound in quarto-buckram, as 
illustrated, for only $7.50—payable in 
three equal installments of $2.50 each. 
No interest or carrying charges. 


STRONG'S EXHAUSTIVE 


OF THE BIBLE 


This is a limited-time offer—for immediate 
acceptance. Advancing costs make it 
impracticable to guarantee this low price 
and liberal terms for an extended period: 
We urge you to order promptly—through 
your regular Religious Book Dealer. 


Abingdon-Cokesbury 


p~—-* Mail this to your Religious Book Dealer.-— = 


Send information on Strong’s Exhaustive 
Concordance of the Bible (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury) and explain the deferred- 
payment plan. 
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Almighty God, and to pray that he will 
bless us in the future use of them. May 
his smile of approval be upon us now 
and evermore. 

Minister: That those who worship 
here shall through the ministry of 
music, learn of Thy great love and com- 
mit their lives unto Thee. 

Congregation: We earnestly and 
fervently pray to Thee, O Lord of 
Hosts. 

Minister: That as we come before 
Thee with songs of praise, Thou wilt 
abundantly bless. 

Congregation: We earnestly pray to 
Thee, O Lord, our Rock and our Hope. 

Minister: That all who worship here 
shall be inspired, comforte¢, and realize 
Thy Presence through the ministry of 
sacred music. 


Congregation: We humbly pray and 
beseech Thee, O Lord, our Lord. 

Minister: That we shall not forget 
those whose labors of yesterday bless 
us today. 

Congregation: May we never forget 
these, Lord of heaven and of earth. 

Minister: That we recognize and ap- 
preciate these who give a ministry of 
labor and love in our midst, today. 

Congregation: We are grateful to 
Thee for these, O Lord, and beseech 
Thee to give unto them a blessing. 

Minister: That by proper use of these 
vestments this church shall increase in 
power, praise, and in lofty purpose to 
promote Thy Kingdom in this world. 

Congregation: We consecrate these 
vestments to the development of thy 
kingdom, O Lord. 

Minister: That as we behold these 
vestments in days to come, the love for 
the church—our spiritual mother—shall 
be quickened, and new loyalty pledged 
unto her. 

Congregation: We dedicate these 
vestments to this high and holy pur- 
pose, O Lord, our God. 

Minister: That the gospel shall come 
to us by sacred melody, as well as by 
the preached word. 

Congregation: We dedicate these vest- 
ments unto Thee, O Lord, our Saviour 
and Friend. 

Unison Prayer 

O Thou God of beauty and order, we 
pray that Thou will accept this the 
work of our hands which we now bring 
to Thee. May no careless word or act 
ever detract from the holy purpose to 
which we have dedicated these vest- 
ments. Be thou always with those who 
shall wear these, and through their min- 
istry bless Thou this church, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Minister: As minister of this church, 
I hereby dedicate these choir vestments 
to the glory of Almighty God, and to 


the promotion of his Kingdom. In the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit. Amen. 

*Arranged by C. R. Bright, Methodist Church, 
Philippi, West Virginia. 
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A NAZI LITANY 

This creed was taken from the or- 
gan of the SS, Der SS Man, by the 
British. It gives a good picture of the 
intensive religious conviction of our 
Nazi enemies. 

We remember our ancestors with re- 
spect. Their blood flows in our veins 
and imposes duties for us, 

May their light shine. 


Sippe (tribe) imposes on man and 
wife the duty to guarantee the in- 
heritance of their blood. Both then 
continue to live in their people when 


their Sippe continues to _ flourish 
through them, 

May their light shine. 

The family is a sanctuary. In the j 


family lies the miracle which causes 
new life through the secret of matri- 
monial life, 


May their light shine. 





“Old Buttonwood” 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund had ite beginning 
as the “Fund for Pious Uses” in 1717. Its birthplace 
was “Old Buttonwood,” the First Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, erected in 1704. For more 
than 225 years the Fund has been dedicated to the 
service of ministers and their families. 


The FUND’S SERVICE has broadened 
since that humble beginning. It is 
now dedicated to the service of min- 
isters, their wives and theological 
students of every Protestant de- 
nomination—in foreign fields as 
missionaries—in large and small con- 
gregations as pastors—in seminaries 
as students—and in the armed forces 
as Chaplains. 





Write for advice about your life insurance. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
Alexander Mackie, D.D., President 
The First Life Insurance Company f Fo es Serving Ministers, Their Wives and 
in America— 5 Theological Students 
The Oldest in the World of All Protestant D inati. 
FOUNDED 1717 CHARTERED 1759 
1805-07 WALNUT STREET « RITTENHOUSE SQUARE «¢ PHILADELPHIA « PENNA, 

















Our children are the messengers of 





our fertility and nature. They make 
us their ancestors and wish to be able 





to look proudly back upon us, 
May their light shine. 


In the beginning of our history there 
was the trek of the Nordic people. 
Their blood is our blood. In their vic- 
torious treks we are with them already, 


May their light shine. 


Over the seas and the continents 
there are numbers of Germans man- 
ning the outposts of the Reich. May 
our greetings comfort their loneliness, 


May their light shine. 
We remember and honor the great 


men of our people, the known and un- 
known, 


We remember those who gave their 
lives on the battlefields for the great- 
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FLEXI-LIST grows. As the number of men and 
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if FLEXI-LIST is both beautiful and econom- 
ical. Solid oak frame. Entirely glass en- 
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Large FLEXI-LIST, shown at left, 100-name 
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ness of the Reich, 





May their light shine. 


The Nationalist-Socialist movement 
is the realization of the Reich’s oldest 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








dreams of unity and greatness, 
May its light shine. 
We remember those fallen under the 


sign of the Swastika in the fight for 
cur people’s freedom and future, 

May their light shine. 

The Schutztaffel is the fighting and 
Sippe formation of the Reich. Its fight- 
ing spirit must destroy the enemy. Its 
aim is that the Reich should belong 
to itself alone. Its honor is faith, 

May its light shine. 

Our love and oath tie us to Adolf 








The Days We Observe 
by William H. Leach 


A guide to the special days customarily observed 
by American churches. Special days are not com- 
pulsory in the Evangelical churches, but the prac- 
tice of instruction through special seasons has 
been growing during recent years. Here this is 
accomplished in brief, but quite comprehensive 
statements. 


Illustrated ...56 Pages .. 
PRICE 75c 
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Hitler, the Fuehrer of the Reich. We 
believe in him because he is the Reich, 
May his light shine. 
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Preaching in War Days 


by Eugene Dinsmore Daloff* 


F preachers and preaching much 
«€ has been said and written. Many 

of these pronouncements have 
been good, others good for nothing. 
Yet the subject is by no means either 
outmoded or uninteresting. To the 
contrary this field of activity, including 
all the possible methods and techniques 
of expression, is probably more com- 
manding in the present hour than at 
uny time since the first century of the 
Christian era. 

Admittedly preaching—to speak in 
the abstract—remains practically the 
same in content, technique and objec- 
tive over the ages. But, when we be- 
come concrete in our thinking, it is ob- 
vious that there are times when new 
and unique emphases are demanded, 
or at very least, when more profound 
intensity is required. Such a time is 
that upon which we have recently en- 
tered, and along which trail we shall 
be compelled to travel for an indefinite 
period. War days demand a peculiar 
type of pulpit presentation, or at least 
acded vigor and clarity in sermonic 
ministry. The poet was and is right. 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


Preaching which will match the 
heavy and multiplying needs of war 
days must begin with the personal at- 
titude of the preacher. The minister 
must be prepared psychologically and 
spiritually himself before he can be 
used of God to prepare messages of 
potency and power. Let the preacher 
carefully and candidly re-evaluate the 
character of his high privilege, the 
nobility of his holy calling. He must 
sense again—or for the first time, pos- 
sibly—that he is actually an ambas- 
sador from the courts of God, that he 
stands between God and dying men. 

The preacher is challenged to a new 
understanding of the fact that he has 
the remedy for diseased, disillusioned, 
despairing human hearts—must know 
that he is the one, more than all other 
men, who can, who should and who 
must direct the lives of men from the 
quagmire of confusion, bewilderment, 
heartbreak and sin to the altogether 
adequate ministries of and fellowship 
with God. 

Or, to state it in a word, the preacher 
must know that in a unique manner he 
is God’s man, and in the name of 
Christ he is to mediate God to needy, 





*Minister, Baptist Church, West Medford, Mas- 
sachusetts 


suffering, dying humanity. When the 
greatness of this understanding grips 
his heart he will again respond to the 
tug, the thrill of the romance of 
preaching—the greatest of all callings. 
Simplicity 

Preaching in days of war, it seems 
to me, must be marked by the element 
ot simplicity. This characteristic is 
always in order, but times of great na- 
tional and individual strain call for 
its even more general use. 

There’s little time today, and less 
inclination, for men to give themselves 
to the perusal of theological treatises 
and metaphysical speculations. People 
are working hard, running fast, carry- 
ing heavy burdens—they want, must 
needs have the great things presented 
simply, in ways such as can be grasped 
quickly and easily. As they seek to 
discern the truth, preachers must bring 
and make cogent revelations. Often 
this mark is missed by a thousand 
miles. 

We need to be constantly reminded 
that simple things are tremendous in 
their meaning and message. Picture 
Tennyson holding a little flower in his 
hand and saying, 


“Flower in the crannied walls, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 

Hold you here, root and all in my hand, 

Little flower;—but if I could under- 
stand 

What ‘as are, root and all, and all in 
al 


I should know what God and man is.” 

Once more—and often—the preacher 
should study the simplicity of the 
teaching and preaching of Jesus. No 
wonder people waited on his words— 
they understood what he meant. Sel- 
dom was it necessary for a listener to 
interrogate himself or another, saying, 
“Now what did the Master mean by 
those statements?” 

Jesus enunciated the deepest of 
eternal verities, but with utmost sim- 
plicity. His illustrations were of a 
character such as to make it possible 
for people to appreciate every point 
which he sought to drive home,—sheep 
and shepherds, birds and foxes, flowers 
and vegetables, coins, fish, brambles. 
Nothing was left to conjecture. 

Certainly the preacher must give 
constant care to his style and verbiage 
but never are these to be safeguarded 
at the expense of simplicity. “Elegance 
of language,” said Savonarola, “‘must 
give way before simplicity in preaching 
sound doctrine.” Another has point- 





edly said,—‘Style should be like win- 
dow glass, perfectly transparent, and 
with very little sash.” 

A few days ago we read the follow- 
ing review of a recently published vol- 
ume of sermons: “Simplicity ... is 
one of the outstanding features of 
these sermons. . . . There are no big 
words but there are big thoughts, 
beautifully expressed and aptly ap- 
plied to the everyday needs of every- 
day people.” We have not read these 
sermons, but if the reviewer has given 
a fair appraisal, that preacher is 
meeting, in part at least, the exacting 
requirements of this wonderful hour. 

Surely ours is a day when the hearts 
of men, if they were articulate, would 
pointedly and passionately cry out to 
the preacher in the words of the old 
gospel song. 

“Tell me the Old, Old Story, 
Of unseen things above, 

Of Jesus and His glory, 

Of Jesus and His love; 

Tell me the story simply, 

As to a little child, 


For I am weak and weary, 
And helpless and defiled.” 


Authority 

Again, preaching in a period such 
as ours, must magnify the quality or 
attribute of authority—the authority 
of faith in the unalterable integrity of 
the pronouncements and character of 
God. In no sense is this a plea for a 
renewal of rabid, divisive, unfruitful 
dogmatism. Rather it is a call for the 
setting forth of that faith which is will- 
ing to wager one’s soul on the eternal 
goodness of God. 

In the long ago, when it seemed that 
the strongest girders of decency and 
civilization had become hopelessly 
twisted and ruined, the prophet spoke 
forth with an assurance which could 
only have found its source in personal 
conviction. To him God was real— 
both immediate and eternal. He was 
convinced the divine heart had a mes- 
sage for that dark hour—he also sensed 
himself to be the appointed messenger 
of The Eternal. He spoke with mighty 
courage and eloquence. This was pos- 
sible only because he could and did 
preface every pronouncement with these 
words,-—“Thus saith the Lord God, be- 
fore whom I stand.” He sensed the 
reality of the divine, he practiced the 
presence of God. His convictions were 
ingrained in the fibre of his soul. 

Authority which emerges from con- 
tinued personal contact with God is one 
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of the most pertinent demands on the 
modern pulpit. People want their 
preachers in such a day as this to 
be able to say kindly but with profound 
emphasis,—“Thus saith the Lord God, 
before whom I stand.” 


On the Horns of Hattin Jesus opened 
his mouth to deliver his longest and 
most important utterance—The Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Preachers will find 
it extremely interesting and profitable 
to reread that sermon, and then to 
mark the observation of the gospel 
writer who said—‘When Jesus had 
ended these sayings, the people were 
astonished at his doctrine: for he 
taught them as one having authority, 
and not as the scribes.” Here again 
we behold the real basis for that type 
of spiritual authority for which the 
age is pleading, experience with God 
that shall afford the dynamic for con- 
vincing, converting, conquering pulpit 
utterances. 

The emphasized reason for this new 
demand is not difficult to discover. 
Many institutions of society which were 
considered impregnable have failed 
lamentably. Commodities, until re- 
cently thought to embody satisfying 
values, have gone the way of all the 
earth. In the crucible of wartime’s 
heat, havoc and hatred these values 
have proved impotent. The transitory 
character of the material has _ been 
given an added accent of ultimate fu- 
tility. Hence men, disillusioned in the 
area of the material, seek after and 
ery out for that which can and will 
abide. They want the preacher to 
speak authoritatively of God and all 
lasting verities. 


Obviously this authority must find 
its sure source in God’s word. The 
preacher must increasingly, in this 
troubled era, expose and present Bib- 
lical truth. It’s not so much a call for 
what man thinks but what does God 
say. Sermons will vary as to type— 
expository, doctrinal, topical, and all 
the others—but in every pronounce- 
ment there must be evident this ele- 
ment of unqualified authority which 
springs out of a deepening and com- 
prehensive understanding of God’s 
Book. Sermons should be saturated 
with scripural quotations,—not those 
dragged in “by the hair of the ,head,” 
but which apply to the thought in hand 
as appropriately as sunlight to the 
darkened earth. 


International Outlook 

Preaching in war days must give 
large place to international brother- 
hood and good will. As an imperative 


this holds a place in the top brackets. 

War is productive of horrible pro- 

geny, among which hatred is one of 
(Turn to next page) 
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MORE BIBLES FOR RUSSIANS 


are called for by our evangelist in Uruguay. He reports that the Russians there will not 
read tracts: they want only the word of God. 

Russian war prisoners hunger for the Gospel in Internment camps. Does not your heart 
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Preaching in War Days 
(From page 69) 

the most to be dreaded. Hatred is 
divisive—the fertile soil out of which 
spring many varieties of dangers and 
dilemmas, all of which soon fuse to- 
gether and precipitate another tragic 
international conflict. 

When fathers and mothers are com- 
pelled to surrender their sons and 
daughters to fight—and die, it is not 
strange that poignant grief develops 
a virulent type of hatred against the 
nation or nations considered respon- 
sible for the killing. The psychology 
of war causes a nation to think and 
say the most unholy things about or 
against all the population of the na- 
tions being fought against. In the first 
World War we had only kindly state- 
ments for Japan—the Island Empire 
was then numbered among our allies. 
Can it be that Japan has utterly al- 
tered in characer since 1919? Have 
we any moral right to hate any or all 
of the Japanese? China’s first lady 
recently declared that her people are 
not justified in hating the Nipponese, 
even though China has suffered long 
and indescribably from their ravages. 

With the world gone or going com- 
pletely mad; with men and nations 
leaping back over the centuries to un- 
abashed barbarism; with countless in- 
dividuals giving unqualified sway to 
the law of the jungle, the preacher 
must maintain mental and _ spiritual 


sanity. This quality is to be revealed 
constantly in his pulpit pronounce- 
ments. 


By birth and geographical location 
the preacher is a nationalist, but in 
his outlook upon life and concern for 
man he is an internationalist. He has 
special regard for his own flock, but 
while serving the local parish he must 
look to the far reaches of the earth, 
for his field is the world. His must be 
a spirit akin to that of Lincoln who 
held kindness for all and malice for 
none. 

The command of Christ remains 
exactly the same today,—“Go ye there- 
fore, and disciple all nations.” In the 
face of warring conditions this may 
seem arbitrary, if not impossible. If 
such be the case the preacher should 
read again the great pronouncements 
found in the 17th chapter of the Acts, 
— “God that made the world and all 
things therein . . . hath made of one 
blood all nations of men.” Nations, 
like individuals, are tied together like 
cars in a train. Every nation has its 
evil men and its good men—all are 
precious in the eyes of God. Calvary 


was and is as much for Germany as 
England, as much for Japan as Amer- 
ica. The farther a nation goes astray 


and the more completely it prostitutes 
its possibilities, the greater is its need. 
At first this service may require the 
spirit of heroism and sacrifice, but 
love must always be both the solvent 
and dynamic. 

Eternity will be all too short to 
eradicate the needless harm resulting 
from ministerial utterances during the 
first World War. Hundreds of pulpits 
seemingly were dedicated to the devel- 
opment of hatred for enemy nations. 
Hundreds of ministers, who, until that 
time had been marked by kindness, 
sanity and broad Christian interests, 
became enmeshed in a program of 
blatant and often false propaganda of 
hatred. Any person doubting this 
should read a little of the volume en- 
titled Out of Their Mouths. Unwitting- 
ly the authors of those declarations 
contributed substantially to the fer- 
ment and prejudice which ultimately 
roared forth in the present conflict. 

Permanent peace among the nations 
of earth can never be achieved until 
the philosophy and program of inter- 
national malice and hatred are elimi- 
nated. Here is the place where preach- 
ing, if it be of the right temper, can 
serve greatly in the establishment of 
harmony and good will among the na- 
tions. 

There will be times when the min- 
ister is strongly tempted to preach 
hatred, either directly or indirectly. 
But, he must flee this temptation as he 
would a dread serpent. Good will and 
l:indness for all men everywhere—with 
never an exception—must be the norm 
of his life and preaching. Pity the 
preacher who permits international 
distortion to find any place, however 
small, in his life and pulpit ministry. 
Personal 

Finally, preaching which is to most 
adequately meet the cry of human 
hearts in war days must, we believe, 
be extremely personal. Often, it is to 
be feared, preachers think of and 
preach to a congregation as a group, 
not as a number of individuals. This 
is never commendable, surely not when 
men are carrying crushing burdens of 
care, fear and sorrow as they are to- 
day. The preacher is under sacred ob- 
ligation to individualize, to break the 
congregation into separate personal- 
ities, appreciating each to be differ- 
ent from all others, and each having 
a need peculiar to himself. 

The keenest imagination cannot pic- 
ture Jesus “wholesaling” his preach- 
ments to the crowd. There always was 
a tone of voice, an attitude of heart 
and a peculiar fitness of word which 
made the individual listener say within 
himself,—“That is for me; that meets 
the demand of my heart.” 
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who have most convincingly moved 
and served humanity over the ages 
have been those who mastered the fine 
art of being personal in their preach- 
ing. Many men have failed in their 
pulpit ministries either because they 
could not thus be personal or because 
they gave no heed to this homiletic 
quality. 

Personal war time preaching will 
give large and important place to a 
true optimistic spirit. This is no day 
for pessimism. The face and heart 
must be turned to God in faith and 
unqualified assurance. Nor do we 
want the Pollyanna type of outlook on 
life. Worse than useless are all at- 
tempts to minimize the horrible re- 
alities of our day. These things are 
sinister, murderous actualities, not 
mythical creations of overwrought 
minds. Yet, in face of these realities 
there is no reason to despair. Here 
comes the demand, the insistent chal- 
lenge to culture valid optimism, that 
which is born of unshakable faith in 
the love and power of God. 


At one and the same time the 
preacher is and must be an idealist and 
a realist. Never in our generation 
at least, if ever before, has there 
been an hour when we should beseech 
God to keep preacher and people from 
becoming victimized by a shallow type 
of optimism. 

Countless hearts have been hurt 
deeply, many more will be hurt. Lives 
have been snuffed out by millions— 
many more millions will become casu- 
alties. Blue stars on the service flags 
of the world are turning gold in stead- 
ily mounting numbers. Two mighty 
rivers—the river of blood and the river 
of tears—are roaring across the world 
with multiplying might and volume. 
The end is not in sight. In a word 
this describes the black side of the 
picture. 

But, thank God, there is another 
side, one that shines with unqualified 
and eternal light. God is not dead! 
God has not left the ship of humanity 
to flounder and finally sink! Never! 
God cares! God is supremely con- 
cerned! God is seeking opportunity to 
break through the human will of 
greed, hatred and malice that he may 
help. God is able and willing! Above 
all, God can never be defeated, he will 
have the last word, and that word will 
be spoken in a spirit of love, equity 
and finality. 

“Truth forever on the scaffold, 

Wrong forever on the throne,— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 

And, behind the dim unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, 


Keeping watch above his own.” 
(Turn to page 75) 


Study will show that the preachers | 
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ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 
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Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ™ 
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The Fight Against Venereal 


Disease 


VERY bit of information in this 
study is important to the min- 
ister. Above all other civilians he 
is in touch with the families of men in 


| the various branches of the service. 


He knows the fears of fathers and 
mothers for the .health of their sons. 
At the same time he is interested in 
the welfare of his own state and city. 
Here are the facts as garnered from 
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for 1939-40, each directory 
number of Church Management 
has included a 12-month read- 
ing course for self tutoring in 
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These issues are still available 
at 50 cents each. To order cut 
out this advertisement, check- 
ing the course desired, and 
send the order to us with the 
proper remittance. 


( ) 1939—The New Testament by 
Henry Tucker Craig 


( ) 1940—Church and State by Con- 
rad Henry Moehlman 


( ) 1941—Worship by Albert W. 


Palmer 
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Karl Ralph Stolz 


( ) 19483—Social Problems of War- 
time by Wm. L. Ludlow 
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will direct your study for a full year. 
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recent publications of The American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

There are three general areas for 
consideration where venereal disease 
is concerned. The first is the Army, 
the second is the Navy and the third, 
the civilian areas. For each there are 
separate methods of control. The total 
picture is not bad when compared with 
the past. There is still much room for 
improvement but we can write with as- 
surance that in the United States the 
| present ratio of venereal disease is the 
| lowest of our wartime history. 

The reason that there is usually an 
increase in venereal diseases in days of 
war is that thousands of men, away 
from homes, freed from the inhibitions 
ef conventional society, indulge in sexu- 
al relations with professional prosti- 
' tutes or non-professional girls who of- 
fer themselves. Any method of con- 
trol or elimination of prostitution is 
almost sure to mean a lessening in the 
ratio of venereal disease. 

The Army 

The Army records begin with the 
year 1819. At that time 119 men per 
thousand were recorded as_ infected. 





As the nation went through the war 
periods the percentage increased. It 
was very high during the Civil War, 
a little lower during the Spanish- 
American War but in the First World 
War when a more constructive pro- 
gram of education and control was 
adopted, for the first time it looked as 
though the venereal rate could be kept 
as low, or lower, than in the days of 
peace. The Army rate in 1917 was 
107 infected men per thousand, in 1918, 
ninety infected men per thousand, in 
1919 sixty-one infected men per thou- 
sand. This made it possible for our 
Army to be spoken of as “the cleanest 
army in the world.” 

The figures of the First World War 
are large, however, when compared 
with the present ones. The infection 
rate in 1941 was thirty-nine men per 
thousand and for the first half of 1943 
dropped to thirty-eight men per thou- 
sand. The falling rate has been ac- 
complished by a program of education, 
information and discipline. Dr. Wal- 
ter Clarke, executive director of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, 
says: 

“To parents, wives and sweethearts 
who have been alarmed by sensational 
rumors, I can give assurance that a 
man in the armed forces is less likely 
to become infected by syphilis and 
gonorrhea than he were if he were 
still a civilian.” 

The Navy 

We do not find the continuity of 

figures for the Navy but there is avail- 
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able a comparative table of the figures 

for the first six months of 1941 and 

1942. 

COMPARATIVE RATES OF VENE- 
REAL DISEASE IN U. S. NAVY 
Annual Rates per 1,000 per First 

Six Months, 1941 and 1942 


First First 
6 Months 6 Months 
1941 1942 
All Forces Afloat... 71 69 
All Forces Ashore... 39 26 
Entire Navy ........ 56 40 
Continental U.S. Sta- 

GIONS: oe os ert 382 23 
Tenth Naval District* 139 149 
Fifteenth Naval Dis- 

Lis, a a a 46 54 


The following statement while not 
dealing with the specific ratios indi- 
cates the progress against the disease 
in the Navy: 

“As indicated by admission rates 
and noneffective ratios per thousand 
men from 1900 to 1940, venereal 
diseases among the naval personnel 
have steadily declined since an overall 
program of prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment, ‘social leisure time activi- 
ties and recreation were adopted some 
years prior to the First World War. 
The decline has been especially strik- 
ing during 1941, when according to a 
recent statement by Rear Admiral 
Ross T. Macintyre, Surgeon General 
of the Navy, ‘the morbidity rate . 
was seven per cent lower than in 1940, 
while the rate of syphilis is lower than 
at any time during the past forty 


years’.” 


Civilian Areas 

There have been many stories of in- 
creased prostitution in civilian areas. 
The young men who have been called 


*Island possessions of Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 


for armed service may take their last 
fling and find themselves infected. 
When they are on furlough they es- 
cape the attention of the vigilant mili- 
tary police. Most of the disease infec- 
tions occur under civilian administra- 
tion. The enactment of the May Act 
was a federal attempt to supplement 
the authority of the state and city. It 
provides that it shall be unlawful to en- 
gage in prostitution or to keep a house 
for such purposes within a reasonable 
distance of any military or naval camp, 
station, fort, post, yard, base, canton- 
ment, training or mobilization place. 
To date the federal government has 
done little to enforce this, except by 
holding it as an axe over the heads of 
the various state and city administra- 
tions and urging them to enforce their 
own laws against prostitution. 


In a single paragraph Charles P. 
Taft, assistant director, Office of De- 
fense and Welfare Services, Washing- 
ton, D. C., gives us the summarized 
position of medical and social author- 
ities on the venereal problem. 


“Nearly all of the cases of venereal 
disease can be traced to prostitution, 
and to promiscuous girls and women. 
The theory is widely held by otherwise 
intelligent people that you cannot, by 
sound and vigorous police techniques, 
control prostitution and promiscuity, 
and that therefore you should segre- 
gate prostitutes and examine them 
periodically. ... It is utterly fallacious 
both from the police and health stand- 
point. There is no such thing as medi- 
cal inspection for a house of prostitu- 
tion. . . . It can only be effective until 
the prostitute has another customer. 
... From the standpoint, therefore, of 
reducing venereal disease alone it 
would be better to close all houses and 

(Turn to page 75) 
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“| .. whal art can beach, 
What vowe can reach 
The sawed Ongans froratse ?~ 
== ORATORIO, HANDEL 
No human voice, nor other instrument, 
can approach the majesty of the organ. 


Its magnificent music seems to pour forth 
from a living soul. 





But the rich expression and beauty of 
tone depend on scientific principles ; and 
Maller technicians have studied those 
principles for years. 

Today, Méller is engaged in war work 
but, when Peace comes, our craftsmen 
will be ready at once to build fine or- 
gans again. 


OM OLLER 


THE ARTIST OF ORGANS ~THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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Rauland Sound Sys- 
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OF RELIGIOUS AND 
QUGIAL WORK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
& 
Founded in 1886 
a 
Offers 


A GULTURAL-CAREER CURRICULUM 


providing our Churches with an ade- 
quately trained Christian leadership 
which in sufficient numbers during 
the past half century might have 
made a Second World War impos- 
sible, and which can insure that “just 
and durable peace” in the days to 
come. 


PREPARES YOUNG WOMEN AS 


Church Social Workers 

Directors of Religious Education 

Church Secretaries and Ministers’ 
Assistants 

And for Other Related Positions. 


BECAUSE 


“patriotism isn’t enough.” Religion 
is likewise essential, proclaim our 
governmental spokesmen. 


SGHAUFFLER 


grants the B.S. degree in Religious 
Education and Social Work under an 
excellent faculty with supervised 
practical field work experience in the 
environment of a great city. (Col- 
lege graduates can secure the degree 
in one year.) 


The Future Is for Those Who Pre- 
pare for It. Serve the Nation by En- 
tering College Next Fall. The Need 
Was Never More Urgent Than Now. 
CALLS FOR OUR GRADUATES 
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$350 a year covers tuition, board, 
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Earl Vinie, Ph.D, President 
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OU went off to war this morning. 

It was exciting for you. I am 

glad that you responded the way 
you did. I remember how excited and 
proud I was the morning you were 
born, nineteen years ago! I kept say- 
ing to people, “Look at me! I’m a 
father! It’s a boy!” 

I am proud this morning, too. Not 
excited. I suppose maturity has sub- 
dued my outlook somewhat. But I am 
proud! Proud of my son! (You are a 
son a father can be proud of.) 

You went off to war this morning— 
not because of anything you had done. 
You did not cause this war. You did 
not contribute to the blind, stupid, 
greedy leadership of the nations that 
brought about the war. But you can 
have something to do about winning it! 
Many adverse things we have to deal 
with in life are not caused by us; but 
we have to spend a lot of our energy 
and time in correcting the results of 
the stupidity of others. 

So now—you and your generation 
are called upon to correct the gross 
blunders of my generation! I am 
proud of you because you manifest no 
resentment or bitterness. You realize 
that there is a great job to be done, 
and you want to help do it! Keep that 
attitude, Son. It will help to hold you 
on a sure foundation. 

Your lack of resentment over the 
fact that you have to postpone your 
college preparation for your life work 
reveals to me that you have sensed the 
greatness of the war task. Doctors, 
clergymen, lawyers, and all other pub- 
lic servants such as policemen, firemen 
and newspaper men are called upon 
frequently to leave their warm beds 
and needed rest, to answer the cry of 
human need. They do it without re- 
sentment, even though the cause of 
their being called out is frequently due 
to the mistakes and carelessness of 
others. I am proud of your attitude. 





Humanity is in need. You are answer- 
ing the cry. 

I feel no anxiety about you, Son. 
Why? There are several reasons! You 
have always played games according 
to the rules, and have taken the final 
| score with the spirit of good sports- 


Dear Son 
A Letter to a Soldier Son 


The following letter was written by Dr. Earle B. Jewell, Rector 

of St. Andrews Church, Kansas City, Missouri, to his nineteen- 

year-old son. The message will be appreciated by every Christian 

father. Should. there be a desire for copies for parish distribu- 

tion we will be glad to have it reprinted, at a nominal price, in 
leaflet form. 


manship. You have always seemed to 
ask yourself, not, “What is the score?” 
but “How did I play the game?” I 
have watched you play football, bas- 
ketball, baseball. I have seen you en- 
ter swimming meets, and play parlor 
games. I know you have entered the 
war with this spirit, asking yourself, 
“How am I playing the game,” You 
will be a good soldier. And remember, 
your army companions are on your 
team! 

You and I have had some swell times 
together—hiking in the woods, sum- 
mering at the lake, camping out; 
sporting in the snow, sitting around 
the fireplace at home; working together 
in the work shop and at the church. 
In these experiences I learned some- 
thing about the ideals you hold; some- 
thing of your moral sensibilities; your 
purpose for life. So I won’t have to 
worry about your response to the expe- 
riences of army life. I know my son 
and am proud of him! 

The temptations you will meet in the 
army will not be more intense or varied 
than those you have faced in school 
and community social life. You have 
met those conditions with stalwart 
courage and persistent ideals. There- 
fore, you can understand why I have 
such confidence in you. 

I won’t worry about your physical 
comfort. You have always responded 
to your environment with a positive 
and good-natured attitude. Sure, the 
going will be hard sometimes, but I 
know how you have always reacted to 
“tough going.” 

You have had the background in your 
home that will stand you in good stead 
now. I need not remind you of the 
training, by example and precept, from 
your unselfish mother. You have 
learned the great lesson of give-and- 
take through the wonderful relation- 
ship with your brother and _ sister. 
These will be your defense now! And 
you can always carry the memory that 
we sent you off to war with smiles and 
pride! 

I look upon this war experience for 
you as a great college. You will learn 
to live with men, to work with men, 
to follow orders you don’t like, to han- 
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dle men, to know men; and most im- 
portant, to know yourself better, and 
to live at your best in the most trying 
situations. It is to be your training 
school. To learn these things is more 
important than being able to recite the 
historical events of the Middle Ages or 
conjugate a Latin verb! It will help 
you to get a sense of values, and know 
what really matters in life. You will 
be wonderfully equipped to serve your 
generation after the war is over! 

I will not worry about the future for 
you. You are in God’s hands. I have 
committed you to his care and bless- 
ing. Therefore, I have accepted in 
iaith the joy of being able to depend 
entirely upon his will and your co- 
operation with his will. You are with 
God and he is with you, whether you 
are here at home or at the battle front. 
This is enough for me! I accept the 
future with a peace in my heart, con- 
fident that “all things work out for the 
best to those who love God, according 
to his purpose.” 

Put yourself in his hands, Son. You 
trust me, your flesh and blood father. 
Remember, his love and care for you 
are greater than mine, because he is 
the Father Creator of us all! 

I am proud of you, Son! I know you 
will be a good soldier, for you are a 
good son. 

Love, 
Dad. 





The Fight Against Venereal 
Disease 
(From page 73) 
make their girls walk the streets. 


‘Scattering’ which some good people 
fear, is better than red light districts.” 


Mr. Taft believes that the only cure 
is to abolish prostitution and all that 
it means. He has pointed out that hon- 
est efforts by state or municipal law en- 
forcing officials always result in the 
lowering of the infected ratio. 

Equally is the protection of marriage 
from venereal diseases. State laws 
which require blood examination before 
marriage licenses are issued and pre- 
cautionary treatment of newly born 
bubies can help a lot here. The dia- 
grams which accompany this article 
show how the various states are trying 
to meet the problems. 

In addition to the information given 
here the minister needs to know that 
both syphilis and gonorrhea respond to 
treatment. Where one has occasion to 


advise he should insist that if there 
is any reason to suspect infection that 
a reliable physician be, immediately, 
consulted. The reduction in the infec- 
tion rate in the Army and Navy has 
been partly brought about by educa- 
ticn on treatment for veneral disease. 
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“The Business End of a Sunday School” 


The above is the trade name for our catalog of Sunday school supplies. 
The catalog is full of helpful things for all departments of the Church school, 
besides many items of interest to pastors and Church workers. 
have not received a copy of this catalog, send for it now. 


@ Hymn Board Slides and Numerals 


HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO. 


If you 
It is free for 


@ Bibles and Testaments 

@ Service Honor Rolls 

@ Service Books 

@ Bible Pictures 

@ Holiday Helps and Suggestions 
@ Money Raising Devices 

@ Maps and Blackboards 
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Preaching in War Days 
(From page 71) 

It is preaching of this character 
which people want, need, yearn for, 
and should receive. As individuals they 
want the preacher to place their hands 
in the hand of God. 

This personal aspect will include a 
deeper accent on the evangelistic note. 
Faced by the tragic mysteries of this 
age people are or will be far more 
susceptible than usual to the presenta- 
tion of the claims of Christ upon their 
individual hearts. People want the 
preacher to challenge them to surren- 
der to Christ. In times like these dare 
any minister of the glorious gospel re- 
fuse or fail to invite men and women 
tc accept Christ as Lord and Saviour? 
Dare such as we allow even one young 
man or young woman to go from our 
parishes into the armed forces of the 
country without having faithfully en- 
deavored to secure his or her commit- 
ment of life and loyalty to Jesus 
Christ? 

Let the preacher remember that it 
has always “pleased God by the fool- 


ishness of preaching to save them that | 


believe.” God has never devised any 
other plan or method. The divine mind 
wants consecrated men to enter the 
wilderness of humanity and become 
voices through which the message of 
salvation can be given. The message 
belongs to God, but men must be the 
heralds of and for God. As never be- 
fore the message proves itself,—there 
is no demand whatsoever for either 
apologetics or polemics. The need is 
for those who will “preach the word.” 

The first and greatest responsibility 
of the preacher in every age—a fact 
which is tremendously intensified in 





days of war—is to show lost souls the | 


way to God. This task is as personal 
as one’s very heart throbs. The mes- 
sage and appeal must be tender, loving, 
compassionate and persistent. 
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CENTRAL BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A school for training the 
gospel ministry based on 
the old time gospel faith. 
A full seminary curricu- 
lum taught by a scholarly 
and evangelical faculty. 
Residence courses leading 
to the Th. B., B. D., Th. M., 
and Th. D. degrees. 


Correspondence courses 
with seminary credit. 
* 
H. E. DANA, President 
E. L. ACKLEY, Dean 
Kansas City, Kansas 

















Theological Seminary 


A graduate school training 
men and women for the ministry 
and other forms of religious and 
social work. Located at the 
heart of America’s greatest labo- 
ratory for urban and_ (rural 
research. 


Flexible modern curriculum, 
University privileges. Opportu- 
nities for field work and self- 
help to qualified students. Fur- 
ther information on request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER 
President 


5757 University Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SERMONETTES 


52 (A Year’s Program) for 50c 


ACH issue of our annual direc- 
tory number since 1940 has con- 
tained fifty-two 600-word ser- 

mons—one for each Sunday in the 


year. 


A few copies of each of these 


issues are still available at 50 cents 
each. Check below the ones you wish 
and return the advertisement to us 


with the 


proper remittance. 


( ) 1940 
( ) 1941 
C ) 1942 
C ) 1943 


These sermons are but one item in these 
most useful issues of CHURCH 


MANAGEMENT 


Church Management 


1900 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, O. 














IN THE GARDEN 


A Book 








of Comfort for Those 
Who Mourn 





Size of Booklet 6144”x3%” 


HIS little book was created for 


ministers to give to bereaved 


«families. It supplements the min- 


istry of 


the burial service. It is 


based on the symbolism that God 


walks in 


the garden of mourning. 


Each page brings a lesson of hope 
and comfort. 


The presentation page gives a 
place for the clergyman’s signature. 


White 


PRICES 
Single Copy—10c 
Per Dozen—$1.00 


Vellum Mailing Envelopes— 
fc Each, Additional 


Church Managemient 


1900 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, O. 








| 


| Send for folder. 
| ampton, 
| Easily accessible by 
| or by train. 
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Bible Conferences 


and 


Summer Assemblies 


Ben Lippen Bible and Christian Life 
Conferences, Asheville, North Carolina. 

Bethanna Bible and Missionary Con- 
ferences. Victory messages for prac- 
tical Christian living in today’s world. 
Outstanding speakers. Christian fel- 
lowship in a _ home-like atmosphere. 
Conferences July 3 through Labor Day. 
“Bethanna,” South- 
Pennsylvania. Important! 
trolley and bus 
Only twenty miles from 
the heart of Philadelphia. Funda- 
mental and spiritual. 

Bethany Camp Youth Conferences, 
Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Beulah Beach Conferences, Beulah 


| Beach, Ohio. 


Boardwalk Bible Conference, Atlantic 


| City, New Jersey; Ocean City, New 
| Jersey; Wildwood, New Jersey. 





| River, Northern Michigan. 


Canadian Keswick, G. N. Elliot, 366 
Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. 
Cedar Lake Conference 

Cedar Lake, Indiana. 

Central New York Bible Conferences, 
Homer, New York. 

Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York. 

Christian Victory Bible Conference, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Denver Bible Institute Summer Bible 
Conference. Address Conference Com- 
mittee, Box 1617, Denver, Colorado. 

Erieside Bible Conferences, Wil- 
lowick, Ohio. 

“Gitche Gumee” Bible Camp, Eagle 
For infor- 
mation write Rev. John J. Rader, Sil- 
vis, Illinois. 

Hephzibah Heights, Monterey, Mass. 

Indian Park Bible Conferences, Box 
795, Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 

Isles of Shoales Conferences, off 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Kanawha Valley Bible Conference, 
Abney Park, Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Keewahdin Bible Conference. July 
3 to September 6, 1943. Splendidly lo- 
cated along Lake Huron, near Port 
Huron, Michigan. Ideal vacation spot. 
City bus service to grounds. Bible 
teaching, evangelistic efforts, mission- 
ary messages, young peoples attrac- 
tions, children’s meetings. Cottages 
and dormitory accommodations, din- 
ing room service—home cooking. For 
programs, rates and reservations write 
Rev. Ernest Kuhnle, 4445 Gratiot Ave- 
nue, Port Huron, Michigan (summer 


Grounds, 


| address). 


Lake Geneva Conferences, Williams 
Point, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


Lake Junaluska Conferences, Lake 
Junaluska, North Carolina. 
Lakeside Bible Conference. July 18- 


August 1, 1943. Nationally known 
speakers through this conference and 
balance of summer season, July 2-Au- 


| gust 29. Lakeside—“‘A Vacation With 


a Purpose.” Excellent daily entertain- 
ment and recreation for everyone. Send 
for special bulletin on religious activi- 
ties or complete pictorial program to 
The Lakeside Association, Drawer X, 
Lakeside, Ohio. 

Maranatha Bible Conference, Muske- 


gon, Michigan. 

Massanetta Springs Conferences, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. Eleven con- 
ferences from June 14 through August 
22. Climax of season is Bible Con- 
ference, August 9-22. Famous speak- 
ers include Bishop Arthur Moore, Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, Dr. Frank 
Mead, Dr. Roy Smith, Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, 
Miss Margaret Slattery, Dr. W. Talia- 
ferro Thompson, Dr. Clovis Chappell, 
possibly Dr. John Bennett and Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Macartney. Many others. For 
information write William E. Hudson, 
Massanetta Springs Station, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. 

Medicine Lake Bible Camp. Address 
Dr. Paul S. Rees, 810 7th Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

Midwest Keswick, Mound, Minnesota. 

Montreat Summer Conferences, Mon- 
treat, North Carolina. 

Montrose Bible Conference, Mont- 
rose, Pennsylvania. 

Mount Hermon Association, Mount 
Hermon, California. Cyrus N. Nelson, 
director. 

Mount Sequoyah Conferences, Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, June 7-August 20. 
The Western Methodist Assembly Pro- 
gram for 1943. Oquoyah Camp, June 
7-11; Mozark Institute, June 21-27; 
Short Leadership School, June 29-July 
5. Mission School & Mission Confer- 
ence, July 6-15; Long Leadership 
School, July 21-August 3; Young Peo- 
ple’s Leadership School, August 5-18. 
S. M. Yancey, Superintendent. 

New England Fellowship Confer- 
ences, Rumney, New Hampshire. Youth 
Conferences, June 10-24; Business Men, 
July 24-25; Pastors, July 26-31; Gen- 
eral Conferences, August 1-September 
6; Institute for Church Leadership with 
General Conference, August 8-14. Ad- 
dress Registrar, 9 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

New England Keswick, Monterey, 
Massachusetts. 

The Northfield Summer Conferences, 
East Northfield, Massachusetts. Mas- 
sachusetts Christian Endeavor Confer- 
ence, June 30-July 7; Missionary Con- 
ference, July 7-15; United Presbyterian 
Conference, July 17-24; Religious Edu- 
cation Conference, July 21-30; West- 
minster Choir College, July 26-August 
14; General Conference, August 1-14. 

North Mountain Bible Conference, 
Red Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Oakwood Park Assemblies and Con- 
ferences, Lake Wawasee, Syracuse, In- 
diana. 


Ocean Grove Conferences, Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. 
Odosagih Conferences, Lime Lake, 


Machias, New York. 

Ontario Bible Conference, Fair Ha- 
ven, New York. William H. Roberts, 
48 Perry Street, Auburn, New York. 


Penial Bible Conference, Lake Lu- 
zerne, New York. 
Pinebrook Bible Conference, East 


Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Camp Pinnacle, R.F.D., Voorhees- 
ville, New York. 

Providence Bible Institute Confer- 
ences, Old Orchard Beach, Maine. 

Rodeheaver Sacred Music Confer- 
ence, Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Silver Bay Conferences, Lake 
George, New York. 

Southern Baptist Assembly Confer- 
ence, Ridgecrest, North Carolina. 

Stony Brook Conferences, Stony 
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Brook, New York. 

Victorious Life Conferences, Keswick 
Grove, New Jersey. 

Western Pennsylvania Bible Confer- 
ence, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Winona Lake Conferences, Winona 
Lake, Indiana. Conferences start with 
the Christian and Missionary crusade 
of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, June 28, and are concluded 
with the annual camp meeting which 
runs from August 22 through August 
29. The great Bible conference which 
brings outstanding evangelical leaders 
from all parts of the world convenes 
on August 1 and continues through 
August 22. Homer Rodeheaver speaks 
on Foundation Day, July 18. For il- 
lustrated circular write Dr. Arthur W. 
McKee, Winona Lake Christian As- 
sembly, Inc., Winona Lake, Indiana. 

Zulu and Basutoland South African 
Mission. Write Grace Missionary 
Church, Box 173, Zion, Illinois. 





Sermon Calendar 
(From page 59) 
he had made, and behold, it was very 
good.” 


In Genesis 1 we have an ancient | 


writer’s concept of the creation of the 
heaven and the earth. It is not a sci- 
entific account, 
tract from the value of the narrative; 
the author’s purpose was to teach reli- 
gion, not science. 

As Dummelow points out, the author 
had in his mind to declare the exist- 
ence of one God, to teach that the uni- 
verse was created by him alone and 
not by a number of dieties; that it is 
the product of a living personal will; 
that it is not the sport of chance, but 
the harmonious result of wisdom. 

The statement that interests us to- 
day is that when God surveyed every- 
thing he had made, “‘behold it was very 
good.” 

Nature is beautiful. It appears so 
more particularly at this season of the 


year. It is fitting therefore that we 
should observe Nature Sunday at this 
time. 


B. F. Taylor wrote: “Flowers are 
not trifles, as one might know, if he 
would only think how much pains God 
has taken with them everywhere—not 
one unfinished, not one bearing the 
marks of brush or pencil. Fringing 
the eternal borders of mountain win- 
ters—gracing the pulseless breast of 
the old grey granite, everywhere they 
are humanizing.” 

We can learn much from nature, As 
E. H. Chapin says, 
vast symbolism; every 
hath sheathed within 
truth.” 

Tennyson was always asking ques- 
tions of everyone he met, is the state- 
ment of Sir George Grove. “He’d take 
up a bit of moss or stone. ‘Now, look 
here,’ he would say, ‘you know all 
about it. Just tell me.’ I didn’t know, 
but he was constantly learning, as 
every great man is. I asked him a 
question. 
ference between a cowslip and an ox- 
lip. ‘O, don’t you know the differ- 
ence?’ he said. ‘Come out and see.’ 
And then he showed me that the cow- 
slip flowers looked downward and the 
flowers of an oxlip looked to the sky.” 

A study of nature leads to a belief 
in God. John Fiske, the American sci- 

(Turn to page 88) 


material fact 
it a spiritual 








but that does not de- 


“All nature is a | 


I wanted to know the dif- | 
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™ el x ni Chimes - Organ Chimes and Vibraharp 


INCREASES ATTENDANCE UP TO 40%. 
Pastors report 20% to 40% increase in attendance after belfry broadcast is started. 
made records excel world famous chimes in tone value and harmony. Church holidays, 
religious services, indoors or open air. 
can recommend. 


Write for List of SOUNDMASTER RECORDS 


Scientifically Produced Records of Musical Classics Every Church Should Own 


Use 


MORRISON RECORDING LABORATORIES, Dept. 4, Aurora, Illinois 


Specialists in Religious and Hymnal Records for Many Years 





No Church Too Small — Chimes and Music Can Be Heard Long Distances 
The most appreciated gift any church member can make, 
These studio 
impressive 
your own sound equipment or low cost apparatus we 














for the 
4e ah W N & PULPIT and CHOIR 


EXPERIENCED CRAFTSMEN 
CHOIR ROBES—$3.00 Up 


Cotrell and Leonard. Ine. 


Established 1832 
398 Broadway 


QUALITY MATERIALS @ 


Albany, New York 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 














Most Beautiful 
Hymnbook!” 


** America’s 
















The Hymnal That Inspires Good Singing! 


An all-purpose worship hymnal, bris- 
tling with life and vitality. A total of 
556 hymns—all singable. 60 pages of 
Responsive Readings, etc. Complete 
index. An outstanding work. 

* * * 


Bound in handsome maroon cloth, 


old-stamped; gray-tinted end-papers. 
rinted on durable white paper in 
clear type. 


$]-00 per copy, 5 or more, plus postage 
Send for Returnable Inspection Copy 





Philadelphia 


352 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
Add Sales Taz if in Force 


1701-1703 Chestnut Street 
72 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
Stores also in Kansas City and Seattle 






Wealso offer 
a Complete Line of Sunday School Supplies 








A? all booksellers, or from the pubfishers 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





~ CLARKS “UDITVPe” fy 


CHURCH /BULLETIN BOARDS 


AND INDOO 


o 2 LOB SCULOLS 


nese TENAFLY N: 
UR TYPES 


CT ove MEMORIAL PLATES \@ STAINED GLAS S 
t G ED PLASTIC | ( CHANCELS4®2 ALL 
la CHURCH CRAFTS 


L_ CLARK CO. Inc _ Manufacturers 
0 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK (13) Est 1914 


SEPARATE LITERATURE OF EITHER ON REQUEST 
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It will pay you to write 
KLAGSTAD STUDIOS 
when in need of 
PAINTINGS, 

PULPITS, FONTS, 
ALTARS, PEWS, 
f =“); ALTAR GOODS 
| and 
[\—) DRAPERIES 


| Write us for designs and 
|, prices when you_ need 
anything for the church. 


KLAGSTAD STUDIOS 


mae 223 Fifth St., S. 
Minneapolis 2 Minnesota 























Oa aha at a at aI ad I aA at aD a at a a a ad a aoa 


’ 

DECORATION MURALS 
ALTARS STAINED GLASS 
Gici bal icmap eau -a35 
STATIONS ART METAL 


The name Rambusch is your 


j 
guarantee of quality 


R AMBU SCH 


ign 


West A5rh St New rk ¢ 


mat a atl ea aaah baad aan tate tef 
Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee a ee a eee 











25,000 CHURCHES USE 


OSTERMOOR | 





— — TUUREETEC EER! a St 


CU <HiONS. 


NOT-STUFFED 


Ask for Price Estimate = 
SINCE 1853 


OSTERMOOR & CO., Inc. 


2317 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


No Obligation 














PIPE ORGANS, 


AUSTIN ORGANS, Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 








Inquiries Welcomed 











BRUNSWICK 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


FOR EVERY USE 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIONS ann PRICES 


BRUNSWICK SEATING CORP. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 











Hangings Ornaments -Fringes- 
‘Furnishings and Supplies 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 
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THE TRADE DIRECTORY 


HE listings in this trade directory, this year, have been limited 

to Church Management advertisers. By advertisers we mean those 

who have used space during 1943 or who are under contract to 
use space in one of the remaining issues of this year. There are two 
reasons for this. One is to conserve paper and printing costs. The 
other is that casualties have been high among manufacturers and 
dealers. By limiting the listing to those with whom we have contact 
we give assurance that the houses which appear in the directory can 
give courteous response to your inquiries. So, while this listing is 
more brief, it does give the cream of those who serve the church field. 
The advertisements of many of these will be found in this issue. 
Consult the advertising index on the second and third covers. 


ADDRESSING EQUIPMENT 





Addressing & Duplicating Company 
1291 East 9th Street 
Cleveland, Chio 


Pruitt 
15 Pruitt Building 
Chicago, [llinois 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 


336 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 








ALTARS 





American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


Theodor Kundtz Company, The 
Winslow and Center Streets 
Cleveland, Ohio 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
P.0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Rambusch 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 

John W. Winterich and Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 








ANNUITIES 


ART PICTURES AND FOLDERS 





Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Art Education, Inc. 
6 East 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 15 


Brown-Robertson Company, Inc. 
6 East 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Campbell Prints, Inc. 
6 East 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


William H. Dietz 
10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Ecclesiastical Art Press 
218 South Shawnee Terrace 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


House of Art, The 
6 East 34th Street 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 

7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 

209 South State Street 
Chicage, Illinois 


Messenger Corporation 
Auburn, Indiana 











American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S 
P. 0. Box 330 
Nashville, Tennessee 


National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 
Evanston, Illinois 


Russian Missionary Society, Inc. 
1844 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Salvation Army, The 
120-130 West I4th Street 
New York, New York 


AUTOMOBILE EMBLEMS (Clergymen’s) 





Clergy Cross Emblem Company, The 
631 West 114th Street 
New York, New York 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 








BELLS 





J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
1770 Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rangertone, Inc. 
73 Winthrop Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
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BIBLE PUBLISHERS 
(Pulpit, Family and Student Bibles) 








Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 


B. B. Kirkbride Bible Company 
307 N. Penn. Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Macmillan Company, The 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


National Bible Publishers 
239-245 S. American Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


John C. Winston Company 
Winston Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








Carroll Good, 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Inc. 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 
New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Messenger Corporation 
Auburn, Indiana 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








CANDLES 











BULLETIN BOARDS AND LETTERS 





Acme Bulletin and Directory Board Corp. 


37 East 12th Street 
New York, New York 


Ashtabula Sign Company, The 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


W. L. Clark Company, Inc. 
54 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York 


A. C. Davenport & Son, Inc. 
311 N. Des Plaines Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


William H. Dietz 
10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIlinois 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 
New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


The Payne-Sniers Studios, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


4. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


United States Bronze Sign Company 
570 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Cc. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 


H. E. Winters Specialty Company 
308% East Fourth Street 
Davenport, lowa 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York City 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, IIlinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


Will & Baumer Candle Company, Inc. 
Liverpool Road 
Syracuse, New York 








CARD AND ENVELOPE HOLDERS 
(Pew Attachments) 





DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Evangelical Publishing House 
Third and Reily Streets 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


United States Bronze Sign Company 
570 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








CARILLONS 





J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
1770 Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








CERTIFICATES 
(Marriage, Baptismal, Etc.) 











CALENDARS, RELIGIOUS ART 











William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Magazine of National Life 





i Amazing revelations of these momentous 
j days in the light of prophecy. Every 
| Christian should consider whether these 

are Bible times and we are Bible Peo- 


| ple. Readers’ comments: “Opened my 


eyes,” “Again and again ‘Amen’ to things 
Destiny dares print,” ‘Thrilling.’ 
Read the July issue 
“When the Boy Falls in Battle,’ “The 
Negro Question,’ “Israel in the New 
Testament,” ‘“‘Winning the Peace,”’ ‘“‘Key 
to the Bible,” “Story of Old Glory,” “The 
Peril of Indecision’—articles you should 
not miss in this surprising magazine. 
High in scholarship and literary quality. 
“The Pattern of History” FREE! 

26-page bhook—detailing past and future— 
free with each l-yr. subscription, $3. 5- 
Mo.Trial(new subs.) only $1. Order today. 


Address: Circulation Division CM73 
DESTINY PUBLISHERS, Haverhill,Mass. 
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on the International 


Uniform Lessons 
Union Lesson Helps offer sound, inspiring 
lesson expositions written by specialists 
for every age group. Undenominational 
and uncontroversial with room only for 
constructive truth. 


Write for free specimens 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Electric Lighted 
CHURCH BULLETINS 


Send for FREE Catalog 
containing illustrations 
and prices of the vari- 
ous types of bulletins 
made by us. A _ post 
card will do! Please be 
sure to mention name 
of your church. 


iii Rolls—$15.00 Up 
THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C Ashtabula, Ohio 














Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an_ inspiringly 
beautiful appearance for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors. Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C12, 
Budget Payment Plan 112, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP62. 

Due to present conditions we suggest ordering now for future delivery. 
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Pulpit and Choir GOWNSI | 


JUNIOR CHOIR VESTMENTS 
Embroidered Pulpit Hang- 
ings, Bible Markers, Com- 
manion Linens, Fabrics, etc. 
CUSTOM TAILORING 
FOR CLERGYMEN 
Lowest Prices Consistent 
with Values 


Correspondence Invited 
1837 Mle See reat 1943 
COX SONS & VINING 


Incorporated 


L East 23rd Street, New York 
NEW NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER 


Brings you each week an unbiased sum- 


mary of current world-wide news of Prot- 
estant activities and achievements. 


READ BY MEMBERS OF MORE THAN | 
20 PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


Send for your FREE COPY 
10-Issue Trial Sub. 25c—Regular Price 
1 yr. $2.00 


Che Protestant Woice 


Dept. C Fort Wayne, Indiana 





































CHIMES 
RECORDS 


for 


CHURCHES 





ANGERTONE, INc. 


73 Winthrop St. Newark, N. J. 

















ret! rey aoe 
eT acd Eee ellulose*“ 

vata bake # Occ 8!) PROCESS” Stencils 
. and Backing Sheets, 
ONLY $2.45 for 24, 
boxed. 6 Dozen, 
$6.45. 10 Dozea, 
$10.25. All Prepaid 
Anywhere. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


SELF-FEEDING 
“PRIN TOMATIC” 
POST CARD STEN- 
CIL PRINTER, $9.50 
Complete. AGENTS 
WANTED. Used 
Mimeographs. All 
Duplicator Supplies. 
inks, Tracing Scopes, Art Manuals. Styli, Let- 
tering Guides, Cartoons, Accessories. Typewriter 
Platens. Duplicator Rollers. Expert Typewriter 
and Duplicator Repairing. Write 


Pittsburgh Typewriter Supply Co. 


336-A Fourth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















FILMS FOR THE CHURCH 


A selective rental service. High quality films 
only. Manuals provided. Distributors of Re- 
ligious Teaching Pictures. 


Write for Information 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 
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Paragon Publishing Company 
1120 South Limestone 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Tabernacle Publishing Company 
324 H. D. Waller Avenue 
Chicago, Mlinois 








CHOIR VESTMENTS 











CHANCEL FURNISHINGS (Wood and Metal) 





Black, Starr & Gorham 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
New York, New York 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Judson Press 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Theodor Kuntz Company 
Center and Winslow Streets 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 
New York, New York 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Rambusch 
. 2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


John W. Winterich and Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Collegiate Cap & Gown Company 
366 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

117 N. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 

Champaign, Illinois 

180 N. High Street 

Columbus, Ohio 


Cotrell & Leonard, Inc. 
398 Broadway 
Albany, New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, illinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


McCarthy & Simon, Inc. 
7-9 West 36th Street 
New York, New York 


E. R. Moore Company 
932 Dakin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Academic Cap & Gown Company 
821 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 








CHURCH FURNISHINGS 











CHAIRS 





Adirondack Chair Company 
1104 Bway 
New York, New York 


Brunswick Seating Corporation 
Lawrenceville, Virginia 


Clarin Manufacturing Company 
4638 West Harrison Street 
Chicago, I!linois 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Co. 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Norcor Manufacturing Company 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Peabody Seating Company 
North Manchester, Indiana 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Standard School Equipment Company 
Siler City, North Carolina 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
{31 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 








CHURCH FURNITURE 











CHOIR MUSIC 





Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 15 


Biglow-Main-Exeell Company 
5741 H.D. West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Company 
Winona Lake, Indiana 


American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 
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Theodor Kundtz Company, The 
Winslow and Center Streets 
Cleveland, Ohio 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, tac. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Standard School Equipment Company 
Siler City, North Carolina 


C. E, Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 








INTERIOR DECORATORS 





J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Rambusch 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 








DUPLICATING MACHINES 











COMMMUNION BREAD 





Clergy-Aids Service 
Eagle River, Wisconsin 








COMMUNION SERVICE 





DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


William H. Dietz 
10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Individual Communion Service 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 
New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Addressing & Duplicating Company 
1291 East 9th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cardmaster, Inc. 
4546 Ravenswood 
Chicago, Illinois 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Centype Manufacturing Company 
145 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 


Cooperative Church Supply Company 
216 South 4th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 
336 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Pruitt 
15 Pruitt Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vari-Color Duplicator Company 
Ottumwa, lowa 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 








DUPLICATING MACHINE SUPPLIES 





New 52519437 Bl 











ommmmen67 West 44th Street, New York gocmmee 
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LARGE PRINTING 


Christian Worship 
and Praise | 


Edited by Henry Hallam Tweedy, D. D. 
A rich selection of hymns and 
tunes, including ageless hymns | 
and new hymns voicing social | 
consciousness and patriotism. 
Beautifully printed in bold 
faced readable type. In- 
destructably bound. | 
Send for Examination Copy 
Price $1.20 Per Copy in Quantities 








A. S. Barnes and Company | 











Write for descriptive 
literature. No obligation 
ADIRONDACK 
CHAIR COMPANY 


1140 Bway., New York, N.Y. Conse 240 Se 
Write Dept. « 


















Standard slides for rent or sale. Mini 2x2 
slides to Order. Sets suitable for DAILY 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


RILEYS (Dept. “D’’), 41 Union Square, N. Y. 





LANTERN SLIDES 
FILMSLIDES 


Send for free literature 




















CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN RELIGION 





Central Baptist Theological Seminary 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Central University 
Irvington 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Temple Bar Extension College 
4717 Pillsbury 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Union Bible Seminary 
Westfield, Indiana 


Addressing & Duplicating Company 
1291 East 9th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Carroll Goed, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Cooperative Church Supply Company 
216 South 4th Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Centype Manufacturing Company 
145 North Broadway 
Wichita, Kansas 


Duplicating Supplies 
3332 W. Beach Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 
336 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Vari-Color Duplicator Company 
Ottumwa, lowa 


Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 








ENVELOPES (Offering) 











CUSHIONS AND KNEELING PADS 








DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, tlinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


Ostermoor & Company, Inc. 
2317 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York City 

209 S. State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





PREACH BETTER SERMONS 
The 20 Lessons in Homiletics, published 
by Union Bible Seminary, helps the 
‘\ preacher by 15 Outline Methods. FAS 

| TEN the truth as you PREACH it. 
Send $1 for the lessons and The Gos- 
pel Minister for 26 issues. 


Union Bible Seminary, Dept. 415%, Westfield, Ind. 











Exceptional messages; high potency food for 


saints and sinners; sliced; (looseleaf) ; four 
loaves—$1.00; nine—$2.00; specimens—35c. 
Also used books for clergy; send stamp for 


list. 


PULPIT BREAD 


CLERGY-AIDS SERVICE 


Box 578, Eagle River, Wisconsin 











for EVERY 
FILMSLIDES GQ écASION 


BOND SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. C. M. 





e@Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 
elilustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 
@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 
@Life of Christ from Great Paintings 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


68 West Washington Street, Chicago 














PLATE GLASS NAME PLATES 
Metal Frames, Silver Letters 


[3 H. ARNOLD f Up to 10 letters or marks, $1.50. 
Each added letter or mark, 5 cents. 


Union Bible Seminary, Dept. 414%, Westfield, Ind. 














<> 
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THE BEST 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LITERATURE THAT IS 
ALL BIBLE 
CHRIST CENTERED 
CORRECTLY GRADED 
PROPERLY PRESENTED 
SEND FOR 


FREE SAMPLE COMPENDIUM 


THE GOSPEL LIGHT PRESS 
HENRIETTA C. MEARS, EDITOR 
1443 North Vine St. Hollywood 28, California 

















CHOIR 4 0 6 é § 
PULPIT 

“A Pulpit Robe is an Ideal 

Gift for YOUR Minister” 


| WRITE for Free Booklet 
| “Let Music Help You” 


\ 


car anb 
‘ COLLEGIATE hg 


y “CHAMPAIGN, iLL. C 
CHICAGO - COLUMBUS - 366 Sth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


HYMNALS AND SONGBOOKS 











FINANCIAL COUNSEL 





Pierce, Hedrick & Sherwood 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, New York 








FINANCIAL RECORDS 





Church Management 
1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Goodenongh & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York City 


Arthur H. Strouse Publishing Company 
Lakeside, Ohio 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 








FLAGS (Church, National and Service) 











Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 


'Sunday School Furniture. We allow for or 
sell your old equipment. 


Catalogue and details on request 
REDINGTON CO., Dept. B, Scranton, Pa. 








CHURCH FURNITURE= 


Tables, Baptismal Fonts, Folding Chairs, | 


| 
| | 


| 











R K 


_ The 
8 PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, ine. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


ALTAR FURNISHINGS «4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 











Church Furnishings and 
Equipment in All Phases 
JOHN W. WINTERICH 


AND ASSOCIATES 
3648 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, O. 














iste ee 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty- 
four Years’ Supremacy. Never 
equalled Condensed Thought. Di- 
gest and Text of Lesson. Full Expo- 
sition. Other features. 
Flexible Binding 40c Postpaid 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 


& rs rorery 


J 


LESSON, 
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Adams Banner & Novelty Company 
1600 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 15 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Faircraft Company 
Rock Island, Illinois 


Universal Christian Flag 
Charles A. Gearing, Designer 
31i 22nd Avenue 

Bellwood, Illinois 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 40th Street 
New York City 


Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc., The 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Republic Company 
176 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 
Nashville, Tennessee 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
67 West 44th Street 
New York, New York 


Biglow-Main-Excell Company 
5741 H. D. West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Broadman Press, The 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Robert H. Coleman 
Dallas, Texas 


Hope Publishing Company 
5709 H. D. West Lake Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Judson Press 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Lillenas Publishing House 
2923 Troost Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
RCA Building 
Radio City, New York 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Company 
Winona Lake, Indiana 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tabernacle Publishing Company 
324 H. D. North Waller Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








ILLUMINATED CROSSES 





Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp. 
37 East 12th Street 
New York, New York 


Ashtabula Sign Company, The 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Voigt Company 
1743-45 North {2th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 








INSURANCE (Life and Casualty) 





American Christian Benevolent Society 
Decorah, lowa 


Constitutional Government League 
4031 Francis Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
100 West Franklin 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
1805-07 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








LIGHTING (Church and Chancel) 











GROCERIES AND CANNED GOODS 





John Sexton & Company 
Chicago, IIlinois 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 
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Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Rambusch 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


Voigt Company 
1745 North {2th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 








MAGAZINES, PRINTERS OF PARISH 





National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








MEMORIAL TABLETS 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 
New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. 
570 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Woolverton Printing Company, The 
Cedar Falls, lowa 











Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corp. 
2338-40 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Il\linois 


W. L. Clark Company, Inc. 
54 Lafayette Street 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, Ine. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc. 
570 Broadway 
New York, New York 


John W. Winterich and Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


MOSAICS 





The Payne-Spiers Studios, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


Rambusch 
2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 


John W. Winterich and Associates 
3648 Eucild Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








MOTION PICTURE FILMS 











MONEY RAISING PLANS FOR CHURCHES 





Artvue Post Card Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


The Boone Publishing Company 
P. 0. Box 200 
Des Moines, lowa 


Home Novelties Company 
407 Monmouth Street 
Gloucester City, New Jersey 


Messenger Corporation 
Auburn, Indiana 


H. Raymond Shollenberger 
The Windsor Broom Company 
Hamburg, Pennsylvania 


Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


ee 


Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Visual Education Service 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Ideal Pictures Corporation 
30 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union 
Evanston, Illinois 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, ItIlinois 


Scriptures Visualized Institute 
325 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Theater-on-Film 
210 East 68th Street 
New York City 


Y. M. C. A. National Council 
Motion Picture Bureau 

347 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 

19 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

351 Turk Street 

San Francisco, California 

1700 Patterson Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 








MOTION PICTURE PROJECTORS 
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THE STORY OF JEWISH 
HOLIDAYS AND CUSTOMS 
For Young People 
By DOROTHY F. ZELIGS 


Cloth, Illustrated, 262 Pages, $1.50 
e 


WITH THE JEWISH CHILD 
IN HOME AND SYNAGOGUE 


By ELMA E. LEVINGER 
Cloth, Illustrated, 128 Pages, 75c 
* 


Ask for List of Ceremonial Objects— 
Mezuzahs, Miniature Torahs, ete. 


Bloch Publishing Company 


“The Jewish Book Concern” 
31 West 31st Street New York 














DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 


STENCILS 
Prices Include Prepaid Postage 


ECONOMY, letter size —, 


WR sol kr dinenlgnen 
NEW “B,” with cushion sheets, — 


NEW “B,” top-printed, qu.---- 1.95 
“BEST,” letter size, qu._------ 2.40 

legal size, qu.-------- 2.50 
“BEST,” top-printed, qu._----- 2.75 


K 
Prices Include Prepaid Postage 
BLACK ECONOMY, % lb. jar-$ .40 


1 lb. jar. .80 
BLACK BEST, % Ib. jar------ .60 
Ti, Ws as 1.20 
Five COLORS, % lb._--------- 45 
a 70 

PAPER 


Good assortment, attractive prices. 
Send for samples. All kinds of 
STYLI, LETTER GUIDES, etc. 


FOLIO OF DESIGNS, super 
value, postpaid ..----------- $ 


Varicolor Duplicator Co. 


Send for Catalog 
Department 3, OTTUMWA, IOWA 











—— 





MONEY RAISING DEVICES 





Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Iinois 


Evangelical Press 
Third and Reily Streets 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
{7 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 





Ideal Pictures Corporation 
28 East Eighth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 


Scriptures Visualized Institute 
325 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








OFFICE MACHINES AND SUPPLIES 





Pruitt 
15 Pruitt Building 
Chicago, Ilinois 








ORGAN BLOWERS 





Spencer Turbine Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 








ORGAN CHIMES 





J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
1770 Berteau Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 











4 Clergy Automobile Emblems 


Identification Display Plates to aid 


the busy minister 


Extends witness of your high office 
—Secures driving courtesies and 
privileges—Distinctive and Dignified. 
Made of new “feather-weight” plas- 
= tic; sealed-in colors; stained-glass 


effect. Actual size: 2%”x4%”. 
Your choice in Colors: 


1. CLERGY CROSS in RED on 


BLACK background. 
BLUE background. 


3. CLERGY CROSS in WHITE on 


RED background. 


4. CHAPLAIN’S CROSS in WHITE 


on BLUE background only. 


PRICE: $1.00 Each, $2.00 Per Set 


CHAPLAIN All Emblems Are Perpetually 
Guaranteed 
4 THE CLERGY CROSS EMBLEM CO, 
New York, N.Y 





631 W. 114th St. (Dept. CM-22) 


2. CLERGY CROSS in WHITE on 








<a Se 








1 
, 
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Today People Seek 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE! 


Help them get it with 
a planned course of 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Write for information 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
(formerly Victor Slide Department) 


409-4N1 Harrison St. Davenport, fa. 











CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We need 500 Christian Workers to sell our 
splendid religious line of Christmas and 
Everyday Greetings, Calendars, Stationery, 
Sacred Music, Plaques, Mottoes, Bibles and 
Books. Send for our large catalog and 
commission rates. 
THE BOONE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Post Office Box 200 Des Moines, lowa 











Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Seat and Form- | 
Fitting Back. Rubber Feet. Send , 

for Sample. 


Redington Co. °°?" Scranton,Pa.| 





; FOLDING CHAIRS] 


Rangertone, Inc. 
73 Winthrop Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT for July, 1943 











ORGANS (Pipe) 





Austin Organs 
156 Woodland Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 


M. P. Moller, Inc. 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Wicks Organ Company 
Highland, Illinois 


The Payne-Spiers Studio, inc. 
P.0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 








PRINTERS (Church Specialty) 











PAINTINGS AND MURALS 





DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


The Payne-Spiers Studio, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 1607 
Paterson, New Jersey 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Independent Press 
2212-18 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Woolverton Printing Company, The 
Cedar Falls, lowa 








PRINTERS’ CUTS FOR CHURCHES 











PARAMENTS 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


National Religious Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Ilinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


PROJECTOR SCREENS 




















PARTITIONS 





uipit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog 


and samples on request. State 
your needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 South 4th St., Greenville, Il. 











Onder SONG BOOKS Now 


it Paper is being rationed. The 

supply of song books is 

limited. Write for catalog. fo 
NINTH STREET 


Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. winona LAKE, IND. 








CLERGY CLOTHING, CASSOCKS 


NEW CATALOG on Request 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GOWN CO 


PHILADECPHIA 








A LIGHTED CROSS 


Will add beauty to your Chancel or Com- 
munion Table. Either style available. Fin- 
ished in a rich antique gold with softly 
lighted alabaster panels. Splendid for me- 
morial presentation. Limited and irreplace- 
able supply. Send for details. 


REDINGTON CO., Dept. 3000, Scranton, Pa. 














New Castle Products Company 
556 South 25th Street 
New Castle, Indiana 


Bond Slide Company, Inc. 
68 W. Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Radiant Manufacturing Company 
1144 W. Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 








PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
(Sound Reinforcement) 











PERIODICALS 





Haverhill, Massachusetts 
Heaverhill, Massachusetts 


The Illustrator 
Myerstown, Pennsylvania 


The Presbyterian Tribune 
Martin Building 
Utica, New York 


The Protestant Voice 
Broadway at Wayne 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Pulpit Digest 
Great Neck, New York 


Rangertone, Inc. 
73 Winthrop Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Rauland Corporation 
4245 North Knox Avenue 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 








PUBLISHERS OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 











PEW PHONES 





Rangertone, Inc. 
73 Winthrop Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Rauland Corporation 
4245 North Knox Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








PEWS 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville, Tennessee 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 





American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 2 


Theodor Kundtz Company, The 
Winslow and Center Streets 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manitowoc Church Furniture Company 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Ossit Church Furniture Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 





PULPIT LAMPS 





DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Voigt Company 
1745 North {2th Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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PULPIT VESTMENTS 





Coilegiate Cap & Gown Company 
366 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 

117 N. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, Illinois 

Champaign, Illinois 

180 N. High Street 

Columbus, Ohio 


Cotrell & Leonard, Inc. 
398 Broadway 
Albany, New York 


Cox Sons & Vining, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street 
New York, New York 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


Klagstad Studios 
225 South Fifth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


McCarthy & Simon, Inc. 
7-9 West 36th Street 
New York, New York 


E. R. Moore Company 
932 Dakin Street 
Chicago, II\linois 


National Academic Cap & Gown Company 
821-23 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


C. E. Ward Company, The 
New London, Ohio 








RECORDS FOR TOWER AMPLIFIERS 





Morrison Laboratories 
Aurora, Illinois 


Rangertone, Inc. 
73 Winthrop Street 
Newark, New Jersey 








RELIGIOUS BOOKS (Retail Stores) 





In 


addition to these listed all denominational 
bookstores offer this service 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chester Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


William H. Dietz 
10 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Carroll Good 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


The Judson Press 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 
New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 
New York, New York 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
158 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 


John W. Winterich and Associates 
3648 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








RELIGIOUS BOOK PUBLISHERS 





Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville, Tennessee 

150 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Augsburg Publishing House 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Beacon Press, Inc., The 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Bloch Publishing Company 
31 West 3ist Street 
New York, New York 


Broadman Press, The 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Christian Board of Publication 
2700 Pine Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Columbia University Press 
Morningside Heights 
New York, New York 


Grace Publications 
100 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Harper & Brothers 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 


Half Moon Press 
156 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Handibook Library 
22 West 48th Street 
New York, New York 


Harvey J. Hill 
Hotel Curtis 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Lake Street Station 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Judson Press 
1701 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Macmillan Company, The 
60 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 
New York, New York 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mary Lewis Reed, R.N. 
Box 50, Station H 
New York, New York 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
158 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


The Ronald Press 
15 East 26th Street 
New York, New York 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Wartburg Press 
55-59 East Main Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Willett, Clark & Company 
407 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








SLIDES AND FILMS (Still Pictures) 





Bond Slide Company, Inc. 
6 East 34th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


House of Art 
2 E. 34th Street 
New York, New York 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 5S. S. LESSONS 


TARBELL’S 


Teachers’ Guide for 1944 


The Expositor 


“At the head 
of Sunday School 
helps. It is edited 
by the greatest 
Sunday School 
guide, Dr. Tar- 
bell. Rich in in- 
formation, illus- 
trations and in- 
spiration from 
its Christian 
teaching.” 


$2.25 
(Postpaid) 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, 10 
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The House of a thousand things for the 
Sunday School invites you to write for a 


“FREE BOOKLET.” 


The Gospel Light Graded Lessons for 

Every Age Covering the Entire Bible 

“Hold fast to the hearts of your pupils with 
these well planned lessons.” 


Just in Time to Be- 
gin the Next Quarter 


Cutouts to illustrate 
lessons on flannel 
board 


Write for 
NEW FALL CATALOG 


WM. H. DIETZ,Inc., 10 S.Wabash, Dept.25, Chicago 














THE WOMANS PRESS 


The Womans Press is the publishing 
unit of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the U.S.A. It 
publishes the Womans Press maga- 
zine, the Bookshelf for leaders of 
younger girls, and a wide selection 
of books and pamphlets interpreting 
the policy and program of the Y. W. 
C.A. in the light of the current 
scene. Send for catalog and sample 
copy of the Womans Press. 


600 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NO LIQUOR SERVED 
AT THESE HOTELS / 


There are members in your church 
who will wish to patronize “Dry Ho- 
tels.” We suggest that you pass this 
list on to them either by publishing it in 
your church calendar or by clipping it 
from the magazine and posting it on the 
church bulletin board. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ROBERT MORRIS—Arch and 17th Street. 208 
rooms—$2.50 up. In the heart of Philadelphia. 
Running ice water, private baths in all rooms. 
mm tiga and meeting rooms. Louis E. Pike, 

gr. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CHURCH 

with 

MANITOWOC FINE FURNITURE 
Write for Drawings and Prices 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
Department No. 5 Waukesha, Wisconsia 
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TH CENTURY QUARTERLY 


Thomas Curtis Clark, Editor 
(>For Better Teaching, Deeper 
Study, Firmer Faith. The leading Lesson 
Quarterly of young people and adults. 
Based on International Uniform Lessons. 
Sample copy Free. Write today. 
THE 20% CENTURY QUARTERLY 


407 S. Dearborn St, Dept. CM, Chicago, Ill. 





ULPIT FURNITURE 


Chairs. Communion Tables 
Baptismal Fonts. Etc 


Fine furniture af factory-to- 


Church prices. State your needs 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO 


GREENVILLE ILLINOIS 








\ y’ N Motion Pictures 
we SURI — eae 
& Christ-centered, soul- 
winning visual aids 
produced by Christians. 
Literature upon req 




























Only #25 to #35 
Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Baild pour ews cabinet from eur blue prints, end 
oe supply steel sgn panel and letter equipement Har 
dreds of churches are thas securing an ebectrx bulletma 
at greet savings. Send for imformation. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
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Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 


Ryan Lantern Slide Service 
409-411 Harrison Street 
Davenport, lowa 


Riley’s 
41 Union Square 
New York, New York 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLIES 





Denominational stores, not listed, also offer this 
type of merchandise 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
New York, New Yor' 
Nashville, Tennessee 


William H. Dietz Company 
10 South Wabash 
Chicago, Illinois 


Carroll Good, Incorporated 





17 Park Place 





STEREOPTICONS AND PROJECTORS 


New York, New York 





Bond Slide Company 
68 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Religious Film Service 
Richmond, Illinois 


Riley’s 
41 Union Square 
New York, New York 


Ryan Lantern Slide Service 
409-411 Harrison Street 
Davenport, lowa 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Goodenough & Woglom Company 
296 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Hammond Publishing Company 
125 East Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 
New York, New York 
209 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 
New York, New York 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 








SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON HELPS 


Boston, Massachusetts 








Denominational publishing houses, not listed, 


also publish ani distribute these helps 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Christian Century Press 
407 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Gospel Light Press 
1443 North Vine Street 
Hollyweod, California 


M. C. Gaines 
225 Lafayette Avenue 
New York, New York 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 
New York, New York 


Ernst Kaufmann, Inc. 
7 Spruce Street 

New York City 

209 S. State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Scripture Press, Inc. 
800 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Standard Publishing Company, The 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Union Gospel Press 
Box 6059 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Westminster Press 
Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Willett, Clark & Company 
407 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Scripture Press, Inc. 
800 North Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Standard Publishing Company 
Eighth and Cutter Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Westminster Press 
Wihterspoon Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Whittemore Associates, Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Massachusetts 








TABLES, BANQUET AND CLASS 





American Seating Company 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


DeLong & DeLong 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DeMoulin Brothers & Company 
Greenville, Illinois 


Mitchell Manufacturing Company 
3030 W. Forest Home Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


J. P. Redington & Company 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Standard School Equipment Company 
Siler City, North Carolina 








TABLE FAVORS 





Republic Company 
176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Turn to page 89) 
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Bird’s Eye View Hotel Breakers 


(1,000 Outside Rooms) 


CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE 


Relieve the strain of war and work.... Spend your leisure days at Nature’s 
Garden Spot ... the largest resort in the Midwest. 


Remember! A vacation means increased ability to work and help win the war! 


* 


Cedar Point-on-Lake-Erie is the most scenic, summer vacation spot on the 
Great Lakes with its rustic, cedar woodlands, sleepy lagoons, waterways and 
landscaped gardens. Unmatchable sunsets and the parade of lake steamers 


| | 


and freighters across the horizon afford a “cameraman’s” paradise. 


* 

Swim at the seven-mile bathing beach . . . largest and finest fresh water 
beach in America... seven miles of white sand, sloping gently into the blue 
waters of Lake Erie. 

* 


Enjoy the hospitality of the Breakers Hotel, with its 1,000 outside rooms, 
each one facing either Lake Erie or Sandusky Bay. Excellent cuisine, moderate 


rates. 
* 


canoeing on beautiful lagoons, riding, 
amusement circle. 


Endless fun for the entire family. . . 
boating, fishing, tennis and golf... shady picnic groves... 


Dance nightly or listen to America’s finest orchestras in the Grand Ball- 
room ...anew “name” band each week. 
* 


Come and stay at Cedar Point. ... No car is needed while here. The 
“Point” is reached by convenient rail, bus and steamer routes, as well as 
U.S. Route 6 and Ohio 2. 


CEDAR POINT-ON-LAKE ERIE, Sandusky, O. 


OPEN THROUGH LABOR DAY 
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Editorials 


(From page 9) 


is an increased knowledge of the difficulties in 
the way of such a peace. The churches will 
probably agree on the desirability of a Chris- 
tian peace but there will not be unity among 
them as to the method of accomplishing it. 


Pacifism. According to the last reports we 
have there are approximately 6000 conscien- 
tious objectors in the civilian camps. The 
Fellowship of Reconciliation keeps up its ag- 
gressive work. We do not know the size of 
its present membership. A return to realistic 
theology has withdrawn many ministers from 
the ranks of the pacifist; the brutality of the 
enemy has caused others to support the war 
effort. The most amazing picture is that 
young men are going into the army from 
Quaker churches with the blessing of their 
local churches. But the pacifist movement has 
persistent leadership and will sustain itself 
during the next year. We doubt if the govern- 
ment will give any more concessions to the “ob- 
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tions. Outside of the historic peace church 
few of the denominations have made adequate 
provision for the maintenance of their own 
conscientious objectors. 

World Fellowship. Here is the brightest 
part of the picture. There is evidence of the 
steady continuing of the missionary work of 
the church throughout the world. The ecu- 
menical movement gains new strength every 
day. The American Christian thinks more and 
more in terms of world-wide Christianity. 
While missionary societies have been forced to 
withdraw many workers encouraging reports 
come from those still in the field. Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek brought a challenge to the 
American church which rocked it to its founda- 
tions. We must not sel] short the world-wide 
church. 

Just one word more. Don’t take anything 
for granted during the next year. Don’t rest 
in the confidence that the war emergency will 
fill your pews and fill your coffers. Don’t ex- 
pect to be considered an essential industry 
simply because you represent religion. Don’t 
be satisfied with giving an indifferent service 


jectors.” We doubt if they will be given the 
pay of soldiers. At the same time there will 
be no persecution of them. On the whoie the 
government has dealt more kindly with this 
group than most of the religious denomina- 


to your church. At best it is going to be diffi- 
cult going. Anything can happen here. Inci- 
dentally, anything can happen to your church. 
You can make some things happen. 











Sermon Calendar 


nny 


(From page 77 


entist, philosopher and historian, 
started in life in full sympathy with 
Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. He was 


a materialist. He began to study the | 
world of nature and of man, and step | 


by step reason led him to an intellec- 


tual belief in the divine destiny of | 
man, the existence of God, and the as- | 


surance of immortality. 


Enjoy nature this summer. Some- | 


one has said that a Scotch vacation is 


to stay at home and let your mind | 


wander. But that is not an ideal va- 
cation. That is enjoyed by those who 
get in touch with nature and learn 
some of the lessons it can teach. 


“No burning bush like that which | 


Moses saw, 


No spoken word to fill the soul with | 


awe, 
Yet the true worshippers whom God 
hath found 
Stand in his presence, and on holy 
ground.” 





PAYS $3,000,000 IN PENSIONS 


Retired Methodist ministers through- | 
out the country were paid more than | 


$3,000,000 in pensions during the past 
year by the pension agencies of the 
church’s 113 annual conferences, it 
was announced here at the annual 
meeting of the board. 

Payments were made during 1942 to 
12,868 pensioners and families of de- 


ceased retired preachers through the | 


agencies. 














All Purpose Sermon-Folder 


This is a simple manila folder which will make the best 
sermon helper you have ever used. Inner folds make it 
oossible to keep clippings and penciled notes while the 
sermon is being made. Book references may be noted. 
When the manuscript has been completed the folder 
makes a cover for it, with the proper notations as to 
delivery, on the front. 


Completed it may go into your filing case or, if you 
prefer, put it on the bookshelf. A shelf one yard wide 
will accommodate a year’s work. It may be classified 
Biblically, chronologically, alphabetically or in other 
ways. 


Made of rope manila, it will last for years. 


Folds to Size 6%"x9%4”. Will Accommodate Sermon 
Manuscript Sheet Either 81%4”xlI” or 54%2”x8%” 


PRICES 





I Sample Folder $ .10 
20 Folders 1.00 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


1900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: Five cents per 
word; minimum charge, 75 cents; payable in advance. The publisher 
reserves the right to decline advertising and refund remittance. 


Address Classified Department 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 








BOOKS 





Marriage and Sexual Harmony by 
Oliver M. Butterfield. Especially valu- 
able to youth in this day of war mar- 
riages. Paper bound. 96 pages. 50c 
prepaid. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dramas to Raise Church Money. A 
paper bound book filled with ideas for 
presenting the annual budget, taking 
special offerings or raising the budget. 
Sixty cents postpaid. Church Manage- 
ment, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. ‘ 


We buy partial or complete religious 
libraries for cash or exchange. Send 
us your list. Kregel’s Bookstore, 525 
Eastern, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








CHURCH PRINTING SAMPLES 





Send stamps for postage and we will 
send you an assortment of church bul- 
letins, letters, etc., as we have received 
them from our subscribers. At the 
same time send us a package of your 
printing. We usually have more re- 
quests for the material than the sup- 
ply on hand. Church Management, 1900 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Save up to 50% on mimeograph pa- | 
per, stencils and ink. Send 25 cents for | 
3 sample stencils or $1 for 12. Trial 
quire new “Cellulose” top-printed sten- | 
cils only $2.25. One pound $2 ink only 
$1. Lettering guides, shading plates, 
scopes and duplicators at special dis- | 
counts. Duplicating Products, 5348 
Barry Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








OFFICE MACHINES 





Typewriters. Office Machines. Save 
up to half on Duplicators, Addressing 
Machines, Adding Machines, Letter | 
Folders, Envelope Sealers. Pruitt, 15 
Pruitt Building, Chicago. 





Addressing Machine. Elliott Ad- | 
dresser No. 80. A hand-operated ma- | 
chine which will address envelopes, 
cards or fill in form letters. Feeds 125 | 
stencils at a time. Automatically re- | 
jects addressed material. Will “print,” 
“skip’ or “reprint.” Elliott stencils 
may be cut on your own typewriter. 
This machine, FOB Cleveland, $67.50. 
We will also quote on your stencil, ink 
and equipment needs. Addressing and 
Duplicating Machines Company, 1291 
East 9th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








PASTOR’S ASSISTANT 


Wanted—Pastor’s assistant, for work 
with service men and their families | 
stationed at Chanute Field. First | 
Christian Church, Rantoul, Illinois. 











DRAMAS 





Three Men in a Boat. A play of in- 
terfaith brotherhood. Helps build un- 
derstanding between Jews, Catholics, 
and Protestants. Get one jump ahead 
of the “crusade of hatred” which is 
scheduled for America. Five charac- 
ters. Five copies, sufficient for the 
entire cast, 50c. Church Management, 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 








DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES 





Wanted—aA minister in every locality 
to sell our duplicators, stencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, etc. Big discounts. 
Write for dealers’ prices. Centype 


Manufacturing Company, 145 N. Broad- 
way, Wichita, Kansas. 





PROJECTOR 


For Sale—Victor 16mm movie pro- 
jector, model 22; DaLite screen; both 
like new. P. W. Sharp, 116 W. Pearl, 
Willard, Ohio. 








USED PEWS 





Anyone having used pews for sale, 
or good theater seats, please contact | 
William O. Dudgeon, 201 Hugh Street, 
Athens, Pennsylvania. 








WEDDING BOOKS, CERTIFICATES 





A large line with distinction and 
quality. Color variety. Price range. 
Original designs. Send card for cata- 
log and Introductory Offers. Para- 
gon Publishing Company, 238 Tahoma 
Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Trade Directory 
(From page 86) 











TOWER AMPLIFICATION (Electric) 


Rangertone, Inc. 
73 Winthrop Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


The Rauland Corporation 
4245 N. Knox Avenue 





TYPEWRITERS 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Company 
336 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


15 Pruitt Building 
Chicago, IIlinois 








WAR SERVICE PLAQUES 





Architectural Bronze & Aluminum Corp. 
2338-40 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Balantyne Supply Company 
1947 Howard Street 


Church World Press, Inc. 
Auditorium Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


W. L. Clark Company 
54-60 Lafayette Street 


Cooperative Church Supply Company 
216 South 4th Street 


. C. Davenport & Son, Inc. 
3!1 N. DesPlaines Street 


William H. Dietz 
10 S. Wabash Avenue 


General Exhibits and Displays, Inc. 
1119 N. Franklin Street 


a we 


3704-20 West North Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Morehouse-Gorham Company 
14 East 4ist Street 

New York, New York 
National Ronzite Industries 
564 West Lake Street 


Plastic Specialty Sales 


United States Bronze Sign Company, 
New York, New York 
John W. Winterich and Associates 


3648 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 


Henry Keck—Stained Glass Studio 
1010 West Genessee Street 
Syracuse, New York 


J. & R. Lamb Studios, The 
Tenafly, New Jersey 


The Payne-Spiers Studios, 


2 West 45th Street 
New York, New York 








WINDOWS (Stained Glass Effect) 





65 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 
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BOOKS 
by your 
favorite 


AUTHORS 


Brightman, Edgar S. 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


A gripping volume that puts into 
words the essential reality and im- 
portance of spirit. Values personal, 
social, real and ideal are vigorously 
presented. 








Buttrick. George A. 
PRAYER 


A searching study of the prayer-life 
of Jesus, a working philosophy of 
prayer, an unusually forthright psy- 
chology of prayer; and concludes in 
@ practical regimen both of private 
prayer and corporated devotion. . 

An urgent plea for the recognition 
of prayer as the “lost word” that 
may solve the tragic riddle of our 


world. $2.75 


Calkins, Raymond 


HOW JESUS DEALT 
WITH MEN 


A discussion. of the soul-and-body 
healing methods used by Jesus. Alive 
with timely hints and helpful sugges- 
tions for pastors. 

$1.75 


Chappell, Clovis G. 


SERMONS FROM 
REVELATION 


Lucid, reasonable and deeply spir- 
itual—keyed to the conviction the 
Revelation is the most daringly hope- 
ful and dauntlessly optimistic book 
in the New Testament. $1.50 


OTHER BOOKS BY DR. CHAPPELL: 


Sermons from the Miracles $I 
Sermons from the Parables $! 
Sermons from the Psalms $1 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer $! 
The Sermon on the Mount $I 
Ten Rules for Living $1.50 


Cushman, Ralph S. 
WILL A MAN ROB GOD? 


A challenge to the Church, and a 
personal challenge to every Chris- 
tian, to a purposeful consecration of 
all material and spiritual resources 
alike to building Christ’s Kingdom 


on earth. 35 cents 
OTHER BOOKS BY BISHOP CUSHMAN: 
Practicing the Presence $I 
Spiritual Hilltops $! 
| Have a Stewardship $1.25 


Glover, Carl A. 
VICTORIOUS SUFFERING 
Analyzes the sources of suffering; 


how to meet it; and how to face all 
of life’s problems with faith and 


courage. $1 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
With the Twelve $2 


Goodspeed, Edgar J. 

HOW CAME THE BIBLE? 
The fascinating story of the preser- 
vation, collection, canonization and 
translation of the books of the Old 
and New Testaments and Apocrypha 
is told with rare skill. $1.50 


Hart. Hornell 
NEW GATEWAYS TO 
CREATIVE LIVING 


Can we live joyously in an ominous 
world and make the best of what life 
offers? Dr. Hart says, Yes!—and 
points the way, with resource of sci- 
ence, fact and religious certitudes. 


$1.75 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Living Religion $1.50 


Ready Soon! 
THE CHIANGS 
OF CHINA 
Elmer T. Clark 
The romantic saga of modern 
China’s Christian rulers. Signifi- 
cant! $1 
GREAT NIGHTS 
OF THE BIBLE 


Clarence E. Macartney 


The distinguished pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
gives his readers a_ scriptural 
treat in this new collection of ser- 
mons “as readable as fiction. . 

as helpful as a Bible Commen- 
tary.” $1.50 


Just Published 


THE NEW ORDER 
IN THE CHURCH 


William Adams Brown 


A thoroughgoing analysis of the 
Church’s responsibility in post- 
war reconstruction. The deficien- 
cies of the Church are frankly 
recognized and discussed without 
equivocation. A book every 
thoughtful reader will enjoy. $1.50 














Weatherhead, Leslie D. 
THIS IS THE VICTORY 


Written in the very midst of war- 
torn London... a challenge to all to 
face life’s stern realities with cour- 
age sustained by faith, man’s sure 


way to victory and peace. $2 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Jesus and Ourselves $2 
Thinking Aloud in Wartime $I 
Personalities of the Passion $1.50 


Jones, E. Stanley 
ABUNDANT LIVING 


The devotional classic of our time! 
It begins with our doubts and de- 
feats and leads us, day by day, to 
spiritual victory. Pocket size. 384 
pages. $1 
OTHER BOOKS BY DR. JONES: 

Is the Kingdom of God Realism ‘ea = 


Victorious Living 
Along the Indian Road $i 


Lewis, Edwin 

THE FAITH WE DECLARE 
A clear statement of the essence of 
the Christian faith and a ringing 
challenge to the Church and its lead- 
ers to declare unflinchingly that faith 
to all men now. $2 
OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


A New Heaven and a New Earth §2 
A Christian Manifesto $2 


May, Rollo 


THE SPRINGS OF 

CREATIVE LIVING 
Dr. May combines the values of psy- 
chology and religion from a scholar- 
ly but thoroughly practical point of 
view. His book is an invaluable 
study of those elements which give 
direction to human life. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 

The Art of Counseling $2 


Moldenhawer, J. V. 
THE VOICE OF BOOKS 


Informal essays on literature and 
religion, addressed chiefly to preach- 
ers, urging that they become better 
acquainted with the great literature 
of all ages, and enjoy the full in- 


spiration thereof. $1.75 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Fairest Lord Jesus $1.75 


NormanV. Peale and SmileyBlantan 


FAITH IS THE ANSWER 
A psychiatrist and a pastor discuss 
your problems, such as guilt, per- 
sonality defects, sorrow, love, loneli- 
ness, marriage. The title summarizes 
the solution upon which they agree. $2 


BOOKS BY NORMAN VINCENT PEALE: 


The Art of Living $1 
You Can Win $! 
Reid, James 


FACING LIFE WITH CHRIST 
Fourteen vital sermonic essays on 
how to meet our daily personal prob- 


lems in the Christian way. $1.50 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Temple in the Heart $2 
Making Friends with Life $2 


Stidger, William L. 
THERE ARE SERMONS 
IN STORIES 
Streamlined sermon-stories, brief and 


to the point, but rich in Christian 
experience and human interest. $2 
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NOW -- CAST HONOR ROLLS 


A FITTING TRIBUTE, this plaque with gleaming 
THIS CHURCH raised letters was designed and created exclusively 


WAVE JOINED THE ARMED FORCES 0 
OUR COUNTRY . 


for Churches. Skillfully finished by men who made 
bronze, the tablets are solid castings in an entirely 
non-critical material, resembling the “Metal of the 
Ages.” Easily attached name plates are ordered as 
needed. Designs available in all sizes for all require- 
ments. 

TABLETS THAT LOOK LIKE BRONZE 
Preserve the tradition of Memorial and Donors’ Tab- 
lets. Our dignified castings have all the beauty of 
sculptured bronze. Let us help you solve your needs 


MODESTLY PRICED, our plaques are within reach 
of all You are welcome to full information 





Erected by an Arkansas Church, 
this tribute was planned and 
ordered through the mail—our : : : 
specialty. Designers — Craftsmen — Manufacturers 


United States Bronze SignCo.,... new men 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 

















Books by The Cokesbury Marriage Manual 


A comprehensive handbook for preachers. Includes eight 


ili 
Dr. Wi iam historic marriage services, a double-ring ceremony, and 
a digest of State Laws on marriage \ ready source of 
H. Leach 3 bs 


valuable material! 
Stimulating material for 
THE PREACHER’S WORKING nr 
LIBRARY... 


— Sermon Hearts 


Just what the busy preacher needs! Concise and stimu 
lating—outlining 150 great sermons by as many great 
preachers from John Wesley down to the present day. 
The texts are arranged in Biblical order from Genesis 


to Revelation Now $1 














by Dr. Leach and 
JW. G. Ward 
From the Psalms 


Special D 
A treasure-house of ideas containing 150 ser pecia ay 
mon outlines by great preachers all over the Sermons 


world, past and present. Each outline is based 


Sermon Hearts 


‘ : ‘ Ye @ a ad 2 , e ° ° 
on a text from Psalms. An encyclopedia of with Worship Outlines 
sermons from the great soul-poems of the 
Bible. Now $1 


Here is a fresh approach to 
special-occasion preaching. Text 


Sermon Hearts and themes are aptly eons 


ind well-presented. The devo 


From the Gospels | ‘ens! service which accom 


panies each sermon 








Otters a competent analysis of the best preach specific organ selections, choir 
ing of the English speaking world today numbers, responsive eadings 
a graphic study of sermon building and pulpit benedictions, et Now 51 
oratory lexts and themes are from the four 
Gospels Now S1 
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The Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary 


Based on the New Translation by James Moffatt 
and prepared under his editorship 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT SAYS: 


“Rarely, if ever, has a 


commentary of composite authorship like this one main- 
tained such a uniformly high standard throughout.” 


The Gospel of Matthew 
by Theodore H. Robinson 
The Gospel of Mark 
by B. Harvie Branscomb 
The Gospel of Luke 
by William Manson 
The Gospel of John 
by G. H. C. MacGregor 
The Acts of the Apostles 
by F. J. Foakes Jackson 
Romans 
by C. H. Dodd 
I Corinthians 
by James Moffatt 
II Corinthians 
by R. H. Strachan 
Galatians 
by George S. Duncan 
Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philemon 
by Ernest F. Scott 


Philippians 
by J. H. Michael 

Pastoral Epistles: 

I and II Timotheus, Titus 
by Ernest F. Scott 


Hebrews 
by Theodore H. Robinson 


General Epistles: 
I and II Peter, James, Judas 
by James Moffatt 


The Revelation of St. John 
by Martin Kiddle 


. 
IN PREPARATION 


I and II Thessalonians 
by J. H. Bezzant 


Johannine Epistles 
by C. H. Dodd 


Each volume, now only $2.75 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


present fine books for the 
pastor’s library 
On Being a Real Person 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


This book is written out of an amazing 


experience in dealing with men and women 
under all varieties of pressure, need and 
despair . A great asset to the ministry 
and to the religious world in = general.’ 

Professor Halford E. Luccock. $2.50 


Harper’s Topical Concordance 
by Charles R. Joy 

A ready reference tool for ministers, list 

ing 25,000 Bible texts under nearly 2,200 

topics The most practical, modern in 


format and easiest to use of all books in 
its field $3.50 


Christ and the Fine Arts 
by Cynthia Pearl Maus 


The life and work of Christ as told in 
great pictures, great poetry, great stories 
and great hymns. “‘By far the finest Chris 


tian anthology we have ever seen.’’—Chris- 
tian Herald. $4.35 
A Guide to Understanding 


the Bible 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick 


A record of the development within the 
Scriptures of its six major concepts: God, 
Man, Right and Wrong, Suffering, Fellow 
ship With God, and Immortality $3.00 


The Days of His Flesh 
by David Smith 


A new American edition of this well 
known and standard book on the life of 
Christ $1.95 
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BEST SERMONS 
Living Under Tension 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick $1.50 
The Place Where Thou 
Standest 
by Paul Scherer $1.50 





A History of the 
Expansion of 


Christianity 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


We have here i majestic panorama 

world-wide progress toward the more 
bundant life of man About the magnitude 
nd value of the achievement as a whole 
he verdict can hardly fail to be unan 

is. —N. Y. Times. 

Probably the greatest service f Chris 

n scholarship to these times, and one 


most valuable in the history 


Church, is being rendered by 
history 


( in his monumenta 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen. 
Vol. I—THE FIRST FIVE CEN- 

TURIES 
Vol. II—THE THOUSAND 

YEARS OF UNCERTAINTY 
Vol. HI—THREE CENTURIES OF 

ADVANCE 
Vol. IV—THE GREAT CEN- 

TURY: Europe and the United 

States 
Vol. V—THE GREAT CENTURY: 

The Americas (except the United 

States), Australasia and Africa 
Vol. VI—-THE GREAT CEN- 

TURY: ASIA Ready December, 1943 


Each volume, $4.00 


coveries. 


Expositor. 


Evangelist. 


agement. 


Vol. II—LUKE. 
Vol. IHI—ACTS 





Word Pictures in the 
New Testament 


By A. T. ROBERTSON 


on the Greek Text of the New 
Testament, incorporating modern philological methods and papyri dis- 
“An illuminating work, putting as far as may be the exact 
shade of meaning in the words of the New Testament, and throwing 
sidelights on the text from custom, habits and contemporary history. 
.. . This work is bound to supersede Vincent’s Word Studies.”—The 
“The use of these books for Sunday School teaching and 


A six-volume commentary 


sermon preparation will double the value of your efforts.” 
“Conservatism sufficient to attract the most conservative; 
scholarship sufficient to warrant the interest of the most liberal. .. . 
Both will find these volumes intriguing and inspiring.” 


Vol. I—MATTHEW, MARK 


Vol. IV—THE EPISTLES OF PAUL 
Vol. V—THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND HEBREWS 
Vol. VI—THE GENERAL EPISTLES AND APOCALYPSE 


Each volume, $2.50 
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